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Art. I. A Journey through Albania, and other Provinces of Turkey 
in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople, during the Years 1809 and 
1810. By J. C. Hobhouse. Second Edition. 4to. 2 Vols. 


pp. 1168. 51. 5s. Boards. Cawthorne. 1813. 


W E have in these volumes another example of the effect of 
the late system of exclusion from France and Italy, in 
directing the researches of our countrymen to the shores of 
Greece. Amid the endless variety of new publications which 
call for the attention of reviewers, we have been obliged to 
delay our notice of Mr. Hobhouse’s work; a circumstance 
which we should regret, had it not given us the advantage 
of examining it in the improved shape of a second edition. 
Mr. H. took, an extensive survey of the classic territory, and 
travelled in company with Lord Byron; whose prolific muse 
has of late rendered our fair countrywomen so familiar with 
the manners and scenery of the Levant. These considerations 
intitle his journal to a notice of some length, notwith- 
standing the frequency of late publications on the subject, and 
the promise of a comprehensive performance of a similar de- 
scription under the superintendance of Mr. Walpole. — The 
leading objects of Mr. H.’s observations were Albania, Attica, 
the Troad, and Constantinople, to each of which we shall give 
attention in its turn; bestowing, however, a larger portion of 
our space on the first-mentioned articles, the Troad having 
already been a topic. of ample discussion, and the wonders 
of Constantinople having been lately brought before our readers 
in our notice of Dr. Clarke’s Travels. ' 
Mr. Hobhouse’s narrative begins in September 1809, at 
which time Lord Byron and he set sail from Malta, and pro- 
ceeded to the shores of Greece. Being on board a brig of war; 
which convoyed a fleet of small merchantmen to Patras, the 
north-west part of the Peloponnesus was the portion of 
Grecian territory that first attracted their observation. Cepha- 
lonia appeared a chain of high rocks to the north, and Zante 
4 level island to the south; while,.in front, their attention was 
fixed on the high mountains of Albania and the Morea; and the 
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freshness of the green plantations of currant-trees afforded a 
delightful relief to eyes accustomed to the white waste of 
Malta. After having passed near Ithaca, and viewed, in their 
progress northward, the far-famed Leucadian’ precipice, the 
voyagers anchored off Prevesa, a southern port in Albania, 
and commenced their tour on the main-land. An apology is 
made in limine (pp. 5, 6, 7.) for a want of precision in explaining 
the course of rivers, the direction of the mountains, and the 
relative position of the antient and modern cities of Epirus. 
That country was never accurately described by either the 
Greek or Roman writers, and its frequent change of masters — 
led unavoidably to a perplexing change of names. Strabo 
avows his inability to specify the limits of the different Epirote 
tribes; and Ptolemy takes perhaps an unauthorized liberty, 
when he includes Acarnania and Amphilochia within the boun- 
dary of Epirus, M.D’Anville frankly confessed his want of 
information on this topic ; and Mr. Gibbon declared that we are 
nearly as much acquainted with the nature of the territory in 
question as with the wilds of North America. ‘To expect such 
a thing as a map among the Turks would be idle, as they are 
accustomed to ridicule all statistical calculations. 

Having described Prevesa, and the adjacent ruins of Nico- 
polis, Mr.H. proceeds to give an account of the town of Arta, 
situated inland near the gulf of that name. It was a place of 
consequence until Ali Pacha made Ioannina the seat of govern- 
ment, and ruled Arta by a dépendent under the title of Aga. 
Mr.H. does not incline to the opinion that Arta is the antient 
Ambracia, or that the river on which it stands is the antient 
Aracthos.— Holding a northward course from Arta, the tra- 
vellers reached, on the second day, Ioannina, a city containing 
not fewer than 40,000 inhabitants, and standing on the western 
bank of the lake to which M. Pouqueville would give the name 
of Acherusian. 


‘ The houses are, many of them, large and well-built, containin 
a court-yard, and having warehouses or stables on the ground, wit 
an open gallery and the apartments of the family above. A flight 
of wooden steps under cover of the pent of the gallery connects the 
under and uppef part of the houses. Though they have but a 
gloomy appearance from the street, having the windows very small, 
and latticed with cross bars of wood, and presenting the inhospitable 
show of large folding doors, big enough to admit the horses and 
cattle of the family, but never left open, yet the yard, which is 
often furnished with orange and lemon trees, and in the best houses 
communicates with a garden, makes them very lively from within, 
and the galleries are sufficiently extensive to "ha a scope for walk 
ing in rainy weather. 
‘ The 
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¢ The Bazar, or principal street, inhabited by the tradesmen, 
is well furnished, and has a showy appearance. ‘The Bizestein, 
or covered Bazar, is of considerable size, and would put you 
in mind, as may be observed of all these places, of Exeter- 
*Change.’— 

¢ The Christians of Ioannina, though inhabiting a part of Al- 
bania, and governed by Albanian masters, call themselves Greeks, 
as do the inhabitants of Arta, Prevesa, and even of many villages 
higher up in the country : they neither wear the Albanian dress, nor 
speak the Albanian language, and they partake also in every parti- 
cular of the manners and customs of the Greeks of the Morea, 
Roumelia, and the other christian parts of Turkey in Europe and 
Asia. — They appear a distinct race from the inhabitants of the 
mountains, and perhaps are sprung from ancient settlers, who may 
have retired, from time to time, before the successive conquerors of 
Peloponnesus and Greece, into a country where, although enslaved, 


they were less exposed to perpetual ravages and to a frequent change 
of masters. — 


‘ The Greeks of Ioannina are, with the exception of the priests, 
and of some few who are in the employments of the Pasha, all 
engaged in trade; and many of the better sort pass three or four 
years in the merchant-houses of Trieste, Genoa, Leghorn, Venice, 
and Vienna, which, in addition to the education they receive in the 
schools of their own city, where they may learn French and 
Italian, gives them a competent knowledge of the most diffused 
modern languages, and adds also to the ease and urbanity of their 
address. — 

‘ There is a fair which lasts a fortnight, held once a year on the 
plain, a mile and a half to the south-east of the city ; and during this 
time all the tradesmen are obliged to leave their shops in the Bazar 
and Bizestein, which are shut, and to set up booths in the plain. 
This the Vizier finds a very good method of getting at some know- 
ledge of the actual property of his subjects. ‘The fair was held dur- 
ing our residence in the city, and opened on the 8th of October, 
when we passed through it on horseback.’ — 

¢ Cloth of French and German manufacture is sent from Leipsig. 
This is the chief article of importation, as it is from this fair that 
all the richer Greeks and Turks, not only in Albania, but in great 
part of Roumelia and in the Morea, supply themselves witn the 
loose robes and pelisses of their winter dress. English cloth is in 
the highest estimation, but seldom to be met with here, or even at 
Smyrna and Constantinople, on account of its great price. The 
best of the cloth sold at Ioannina was not equal to the worst of that 
manufactured in England, and was of a coarse thin texture, and very 
badly dyed. 

‘ The articles of exportation are, oil, wool, corn, and tobacco, 
for the ports of the Adriatic and Naples; and, for inland circula- 
tion through Albania and Roumelia, spun cottons from the plains 
of Triccala, stocks of guns and pistols mounted in chased silver, 
both plain and gilt, and also embroidered velvets, stuffs, and cloths, 
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‘which are here better wrought than in any other part of Turkey in 
Europe. 

‘ Large flocks of poe and goats, and droves of cattle and horses, 
‘are collected from the hills both of Lower and Upper Albania for 
the fair. Of these, all but the horses, which are dispersed in the 
country, are sold into the Ionian islands.’ 


From Ioannina, the course of the travellers was directed 
‘northwards to the town of Tepellené ; where they found Ali 
-Pacha engaged in the bustle of military movements, and about 
to extend his territory by incorporating into it the possessions 
of a neighbouring prince. During their journey, they had ample 
opportunity of observing that the Albanians devolve on their 
women a number of toilsome and degrading offices.. The 
aged matron and the tender maiden are seen fetching water 
from the distant fountain, and labouring under the weight of 
their large pitchers, one of which they carry on the head, the 
other in the hand.—QOn arriving at head-quarters, the tra- 
vellers were received with attention by the officers-of the 
Pacha, and were formally introduced to him on the next day. 


‘The Vizier was a short man, about five feet five inches in 

height, and very fat, though not particularly corpulent. He had 
a very pleasing face, fair and round, with blue quick eyes, not 
at all settled into a Turkish gravity. His beard was long and 
white, and such a one as any other Turk would have been proud 
of ; though he, who was more taken up with his guests than him- 
self, did not continue looking at it, nor smelling and stroking it, 
as is usually the custom of his countrymen, to fill up the pauses 
of conversation. He was not very magnificently dressed, except 
‘that his high turban, composed of many small rolls, seemed of fine 
gold muslin, and his attaghan, or long dagger, was studded with 
- brilliants. 
‘ 6 He was mightily civil; and said he considered us as his chil- 
dren. He showed us a mountain howitzer, which was lying in 
his apartment, and took the opportunity of telling us that he had 
several large cannon. He turned round two or three times to look 
through an English telescope, and at last handed it to us, that 
we might look at a party of Turks on horseback riding along the 
banks of the river towards Tepellené. He then said, “ that man 
whom you see on the road is the chief minister of my enemy, Ibrahim 
Pasha, and he is now coming over to me, having deserted his 
_ master to take the stronger side.’? He addressed this with a smile 
to the Secretary, desiring him to interpret it to us. 

¢ We took pipes, coffee, and sweetmeats, with him; but he did 
‘ not seem so particular about thesé things as other Turks whom we 
have seen. He was in great good humour, and several times laughed 
aloud, which is very uncommon in a man of consequence: I never 
saw another instance of it in Turkey.— 

' ¢“There are no common topics of discourse between a Turkish 
~ Vizier and a traveller, which can discover the abilities of either party, 
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especially as these conversations are always in the form of question 


and answer. However, a Frank may think his Turk above the 
common run, if his host does not put any very foolish interrogatories 
to him, and Ali did not ask us any questions that betrayed his ig« 
norance. Fis liveliness and ease gave us very favourable impressions 
of his natural capacity. 

‘ In the evening of the next day we paid the Vizier another visit, 
in an apartment more elegantly furnished than the one with the 
fountain. Whilst we were with him, a messenger came in from 
«¢ Berat,”? the place which Ali’s army (of about five thousand 
men) was then besieging. We were not acquainted with the con- 
tents of a letter, which was read aloud, until a long gun, looking 
like a duck-gun, was brought into the room ; and then, upon one 
of us asking the Secretary if there were many wild fowl in the 
neighbourhood, he answered, Yes; but that, for the gun, it 
was going to the siege of Berat, there being a want of ordnance in 
the Vizier’s army. It was impossible not to smile at this war in 
miniature.’ — 

¢ He asked us, what had made us travel in Albania? We told 
him the desire of seeing so great a man as himself. « Aye,’’ 
returned he, “ did you ever hear of me in England??? ‘We, of 
course, assured him, that he was a very common subject of conver- 
sation in our country ; and he seemed by no means inaccessible to the 
flattery.’ 


This singular character was at that time about sixty years of 
age; and, though born of a family of some consequence, he 
owed his acquisition of power altogether to his own exertions. 
Having made himself master first of one village, then of 
another, he collected together a considerable body of Alba- 
nians, whom he paid, according to the common practice, by 
plunder. After having acted for many years as one of those 
independent freebooters, of whom so many are to be found in 
the Turkish empire, he at last obtained money enough to buy 
an inferior Pachalik, and elevated himself by the progressive 
operation of force and artifice to his present situation. He 
subsequently contrived to obtain Pachaliks for both his sons; 
one of whom, named Veli, is Pacha of the Morea. Unprin- 
cipled as his career has been, he has succeeded in clearing his 
dominions from those bands of robbers who formerly laid both 
inhabitants and travellers under an indiscriminate contribution : 
but the neighbouring territory continues in the most disturbed 
state. His regular force is generally about eight thousand 
men: but, as every Albanian is familiar with the use of the 
gun and the sabre, and firmly attached to his ruler, any at- 
tempt, on the part of a foreign enemy, to conquer the country, 
would be extremely hazardous. ‘Throughout the whole of this 


territory, the Imperial firman is little respected, while the: 
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signature of the Pacha commands unlimited obedience. His 
revenue arises from a number of villages, which are con- 
sidered as his own property, as well as from various towns and 
districts which are forced to pay him for protection; alto- 
gether, it exceeds halfa million sterling, a. sum of great impor- 
tance in that country, , 

When they took leave, the travellers received from the Pacha a 
letter to his officers in the quarter whither they intended to 
proceed, of which a fac-simile is inserted towards the end of 
the work; and, as the running hand of a modern Greek is 
almost unintelligible except to a practised reader, Mr H. has 
given (p. 1151.) a copy of the letter in the ysual character, 
each line corresponding with the fac-simile. His readers will, 
no doubt, be gratified on finding such an approximation to the 
classic language, in a composition which is not put together 
with care in the closet, but which expresses the current dic- 
tion of those barbarians. 

With respect to the national character of the Albanians, Mr, 
Hobhouse, without launching into the effusions of Pouqueville, 
describes them as men of great spirit and activity. ‘Their sta- 
ture is of the middle size, their chests are full and broad, their 
eyes lively, and their posture is upright. Their women are 
tall, hardy, and not ill looking, but bear in their countenance 
the decisive tokens of penury and hard labour. The men 
always go armed, having a pistol in their belt, and frequently 
a curved sabre at their side. ‘The peasants carry along gun 
when tending their flocks, and often when tilling their 
land, so much have the unsettled habits of the country im- 
pressed on the whole population the necessity of defence. The 
Albanian dress, when new and clean, is not inelegant, but the 
clothes commonly worn are of a coarse and dirty appearance, 
Their dwellings have generally two apartments, one of which 
is the place of depositing their maize and grapes. In point of 
diet, the people are usually temperate, and save their money 
with a view to the purchase of arms and trinkets. 

On leaying Albania, Mr. H. proceeded, under the protection 
of a’guard, through the antient Acarnania, and passed the 
Acheloiis, (now the Aspro,) the largest of the Grecian rivers. 
After having crossed over to Patras, he and his noble friend re- 
turned to the northern side of the gulf, and held their course 
by Parnassus to Livadia, Cheronga, Orchomenos, and Thebes ; 
visiting, a the way, the ruins of Delphi and the Castalian 
spring. The places honoured with these high-sounding names 
afford, howeyer, in their present condition, very little to animate 
the enthusiasm of an admirer of the classics. ‘The towns and 
y-llages in most parts of Greece are insignificant beyond de- 
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scription ; the streams are mere rivulets; and disappointment 
is experienced in every thing except in the beauty of some parts 
of the scenery, and the grandeur of others. On the rugged 
surface of Delphi, it was in vain to look for ground fitted for 
the site of a town of magnitude: but the difficulty of access 
sufficiently pointed it out as a safe place for depositing trea- 
sures. ‘Though Delphi was often plundered, yet, when due 
precautions were taken, we find from history that the invaders, 
whether Persians or Gauls, were repulsed, and taught to reve- 
rence the sanctity of the spot. One only of the master-pieces 
which adorned Delphi is now in preservation, but it is a relic of 
the highest importance : | 


¢ The triple-twisted serpentine column of brass, whose three heads 
supported the tripod dedicated by the Greeks, after the battle of 
Platza, to Apollo, is still to be seen, though mutilated, in the spot 
to which it was conveyed from Delphi by Constantine, to adorn the 
hippodrome of his new capital. ‘The column, as much of it as is 
seen above ground, is now about seven feet in height, and of a pro- 
portionate thickness. It is hollow, and the cavity has by the Turks 
been filled up with stones.’ 


Boeotia is remarkably destitute of antient remains, and the 
traveller who makes a progress through it will find little on the 
spot to assist his conjectures. ‘The following particulars afford 
a striking example of the frailty of human affairs in the case of 
the city which, under Epaminondas and Pelopidas, exercised 
such distinguished influence over the Grecian community : 


¢ Thebes has been in a manner blotted out of the page of his- 
tory, since the last battle of Cheronéa between Sylla and Taxilus. 
In the time of Strabo it had the appearance of a village, which was 
the case with all the other Beeotian cities, except Tanagra and 
Thespiz. Onchestus, Haliartus, Coronea, and other towns, once 
of considerable magnitude, were almost in ruins, and hastening 
fast to decay. In the second century, the whole of the lower town, 
except the temples, had fallen to the ground, and the citadel alone, 
no longer called Cadméa but Thebes, now continued to be in- 
habited. It never appears to have recovered its importance under 
the Emperors. —It is now a very poor town, containing about five 
hundred houses, mostly of wood, and inhabited chiefly by Turks. It 
has two moscks and four churches. We slept two nights in the town, 
and were lodged in the house of a Greek bishop. ‘There is nothing 
worthy of notice in this place; though a public clock, certainly with. 
out a rival in this part of Turkey, is considered by the people of the 
place and pointed out to travellers as a great curiosity.”— 

‘ The stream of the Ismenus has been much diminished, by the 
means taken to make part of its waters flow in an artificial channel, 
for the sake of turning an overshot-mill about a hundred paces be- 
low the fountain. We stepped across it with ease, and, had we 
walked through it, shou'd not have been wet above the ankles.’ — 
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¢ We had some difficulty in procuring horses at Thebes, as 
we were not provided with a travelling oa from the Porte, 
and as we had now left the dominions of our patron Ali, and were in 
the territory of Bekir, Pasha of the Negroponte. We at last, 
however, accomplished this point, and set out late in the day for 
Athens. 

¢ The road took us across the rivulet in the ravin, and near the 
tepid fountain, which we left to the right, and proceeded for two 
hours over a plain to the south-east, well cultivated, but without a 
single tree. We then crossed the Asopus, a small stream, at a 
bridge called Metropolita, in the site nearly of Erythre, whence 
the troops of Mardonius were encamped, along the banks of the 
river, as far as Hysiz, on the confines of the Platzan territory, 
and near which the Greek forces were also stationed when 
Masistius was killed by the Athenian horse. We here found 
ourselves at once in another kind of country; for the soil, which 
had been before rich and deep, was now rocky and light, and we 
began to scale low stony hills, going to the south-south-east for three 
hours. We passed a small marshy plain, and then ascended a zig- 
zag path ona rock, which is a low ridge of Mount Elatias, or 
Cithezron. When we got to the top we had the ruins of a small 
tower on a crag to our left. Descending a little, we came at once 
upon a green plain, about four miles in length and two in breadth, 
running from west to east. On entering this plain, we left on our 
right hand a small village, with a church of some size, and proceeded 
eastward for an hour, when we arrived at a most miserable and half- 
deserted village, Galled Scourta. 

‘ Here we passed our Christmas Eve, in the worst hovel of which 
we had ever been inmates. The cows and pigs occupied the lower 
part of the chamber, where there were racks and mangers and other 
appurtenances of a stable, and we were put in possession of the 
upper quarter. We were almost suffocated with the smoke, a com- 
mon calamity in Greek cottages, in which the fire is generally made 
in the middle of the room, and the roof, having no aperture, was 
covered with large flakes of soot, that sometimes showered down 
upon us during the night.’ 


The hardships of travelling, however, are amply compensated 
on arriving at Athens, where a foreigner discovers an agreeable 
change in the aspect of all around him. Personal safety is here 
complete; and the Turk appears to lose his repulsive look, and 
to assume in some measure the character of humanity and affa- 
bility. Lord Byron and Mr.H. remained between two and 
three months in the metropolis of Attica, and had thus an ample 
opportunity of examining the remains of antient art which exist 
in it to an extent that is really surprizing after the lapse of two 
thousand years. Athens stands at the foot of the rock of the 
citadel, and contains about 1300 houses, surrounded by a wall, 
which, as it comprehends gardens and corn-grounds, is near] 
three miles in circuit. ‘The houses are small and badly built ; 
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while the streets, notwithstanding the Homeric epithet of 
ivpuayuia, are all narrow and irregular. Several of them have 
a raised causeway on both sides, so broad as to contract the 
middle of the street into a kind of dirty gutter. The trade of 
Athens consists in exporting the produce of the neighbouring 
territory, particularly oil, and receiving corn in return, with 
manufactured goods from Italy, and of late years from England. 
Several families of Franks are settled here, and have inter- 
married with the Greeks; and it is among these families that a 
stranger will find the most agreeable society, the character of 


‘the natives falling considerably below the impression excited 


by,a remembrance .of the days of Themistocles and Aristides. 
Though tne oppression of the Turkish government is less felt 
here than in other places, great irregularity and vexatious ex- 
action still prevail : 


‘ The murmurs of the commonalty have frequently broken out 
into open complaints ; and even a complete revolution, involving the 
destruction of the Archons, and an establishment of a better order 
of things, has been meditated by the more daring and ambitious 
amongst the oppressed. An unfortunate malcontent, who, in fond 
recollection of better days, has given to his three sons the names of 
Miltiades, Themistocles, and Alcibiades, talked to me of this glo- 
rious project (70 xxAo xpaypa). The Turks,” said he, « will be on 
our side, if we get the better ; but alas! the induence of money is 
all-powerful ; and Demosthenes himself, were he alive, and (like me ) 
without a para, would not have a single listener.” He added be- 
sides, that their priests, a powerful body, would espouse the cause 
of their Codja-bashees.’— 

‘ Some of the Athenians are fond of tracing back their pedigree, 
which, however, according to their own account, they are unable 
to do beyond the Turkish conquest. The name Chalcocondyles 
was, till lately, the one held in the greatest repute; but the person 
who at present professes himself to be, on his mother’s side, a de- 
scendant of the family, has not assumed the appellation. The 
character of the modern inhabitants of this town does not rank 
high amongst their countrymen ; and the proverb which is to be 
seen in Gibbon, I heard quoted against them in their own city — 
“‘ As bad as the Turks of Negroponte, the Jews of Salonica, and 
the Greeks of Athens.’’ A French resident, who had lived amongst 
them many years, talking to me of their propensity to calumniate 
and supplant each other, concluded with this lively expression, 
‘‘ Believe me, my dear Sir, they are the same canaille as they were 
in the days of Miltiades.”” 

‘ We were not amongst them long enough to discover any very 
unamiable traits by which they may be distinguished from other 
Greeks, though I think we saw in them a propensity to detraction 
and intrigue. Whatever may be their talents this way, they are now 
chiefly employed in debating whether the French or English, nations 
inhabiting countries unknown to their ancestors, shall deprive them 
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of the last memorials of their ancient glory. To retain them them. 
selves never, I believe, is an object of their wishes.”— 

¢ Until within a few years, a journey to Athens was reckoned 
a considerable undertaking, fraught with difficulties and dan- 

ers; and at the period when every young man of fortune, in 

Byasice and England, considered it an indispensable part of his 
education to survey the monuments of ancient art remaining in 
Italy, only a few desperate scholars and artists ventured to trust 
themselves amongst the barbarians, to contemplate the ruins of 
Greece. 

‘ But these terrors, which a person who has been on the spot 
cannot conceive could ever have been well-founded, seem at last to 
be dispelled: Attica at present swarms with travellers, and several 
of our fair country-women have ascended the rocks of the Acropolis. 
So great, indeed, has been the increase of visitants, that the city, 
according to a scheme formed by a Greek who was once in our 
service, will soon be provided with a tavern, a novelty surely never 
before witnessed at Athens.’ : 


The author and his companion made it a rule to devote a 
portion of each day of their residence at Athens to the inspec 
tion of the monuments of antiquity. ‘The temple of Theseus, 
the best preserved of antient edifices, was within a few mi- 
nutes’ walk of their residence. Its length is a hundred and ten 
feet, and its width forty-five, a size too limited to impress the 
spectator at first: but the transient disappointment never fails 
to be succeeded by admiration on examining the beautiful pro- 
portions of the building. Its roof is supported by thirty-four co- 
lumns, all of the finest Parian marble, the sculpture on which is 
in general in good preservation. It stands on a knoll of open 
ground between two and three hundred yards from the town. 
The Areopagus is a very uneven elevation, consisting of two rocky 
eminences, and is ‘within a stone’s throw of the craggy sides of 
the Acropolis. ‘ We must be cautious,’ says Mr. H., ¢ of at- 
taching an important signification to the words hill, valley, or 
rock,” when applied to Athens or its vicinity; for, although 
the landscape there presented to us is among the most lovely in 
the world, it is a landscape in miniature, and by no means cor- 
respondent to the notions excited by the exploits of antiquity.’ 
In truth, we meet throughout these volumes with repeated 
hints of the diminutiveness of the Grecian territories and 
cities ; — hints which, on the part of a writer evidently averse 
to undervalue the antients, possess a decided claim to the at- 
tention of the impartial inquirer. ‘The habit of reckoning 
distances by stadia has a tendency to conceal from the reader 
of Grecian history the insignificant extent of many of their dis- 
tricts. A traveller who is unincumbered with baggage may easily 
make the tour of Bocotia in a couple of days; and he may one 
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from Livadia to Thebes, and back again, between breakfast and 
dinner. ‘The Athenian Generals were s\worn to invade the ter- 
ritories of Megara twice in a-year; an ex ploit which any horse- 
man may perform in the course of a few hours, since the 
distance, by the longest computation, is only twenty-seven 
miles. 

-Mr. H. had an opportunity of visiting the fields of battle 
both of Marathon and Platza. In the fo:rmer, he saw nothing, 
as far as the nature of the ground is concerned, to contradict 
the assertion of Herodotus that the Persian force exceeded a 
hundred thousand men: but, when speaking of Platza, his 
opinion is different : 


¢ Notwithstanding the circumstantial acco unt and the particular 
enumeration of the Boone of the two nations engaged in the battle, 

iven by Herodotus, no traveller who has set:n the scene of action, 
which is to this day recognizable by most undoubted signs, can 
fail to suspect the Grecian historian of sorne exaggeration. The 
whole conflict must have taken place on a tri.angular space, bounded 
by the road from Thebes into the pass of Cithzron, five miles, 
the base of Citheron, three miles, and thie road from Platza to 
Thebes, six miles. ‘The Greeks were ont: hundred and ten thou- 
sand men ; the Persians, with their confede:rates, three hundred and 
fifty thousand. But the most severe part of the action, and in 
which, reckoning both Lacedemonians and Persians, nearly three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand troops were engaged, was fought on the 
ravin, in marshy steep ground amongst the hills, where, notwith- 
standing the account informs us that the «cavalry of Mardonius were 
the most active, it seems difficult to believe that a single squadron 
of horse could have mancuvred. 

‘ From Gargaphia to the Molois is bnt little more than a mile, 
and, according to the historian, the whole of this immense bod 
fought in less than that space, for Mardonius advanced into the hills 
to encounter Pausanias. I should suppose that such an extent of 

round would not contain such numbers, although ranged in the 

epest order of which the ancient tactics allowed; and the Persians 
did not advance in any order at all, but confusedly. The fifty thou- 
sand allies of Mardonius and the Athenians might have fought in the 
plain between the Asopus and the foot of the hill, which, however, 
according to modern tactics, would not admit of even that number 
of troops to engage.’ 


Cheronza appears to have been situated on a hill near the 
north-east base of Parnassus; and the fatal plain lies to the 
north, extending in length from east to west. * No spot in the 
world,’ says Mr. H., ¢ can be better calculated for deciding a 
national quarrel, since there does not appear to be even a mole- 
hill to impede the manceuvres of hostile armies.’ The remains 
of the town are very insignificant. A similar remark applies 
to the yestiges of Megara; where, however, a aoe’ of 
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three thousand inhabitants still exists; but their dwellings are 
built of mud with low flat roofs. Eleusis is now a miserable 
village of thirty mud cottages, but finely situated on the decli- 
vity of a long hill, with sufficient remains to make it probable 
that a great part of the hill was originally occupied by build- 
ings. As to the Pirzus, nothing in its present appearance 
would lead a person to imagine that it had ever been a harbour 


of consequence. It has lost the aspect of a triple port, the re- 


cess on the right being like a marsh, while that on the left is 
of little depth. ‘The deepest water is at the mouth of the third 
interior port; yet one of our sloops of war was warned that 
she would run aground if she endeavoured to get in, and was 
accordingly obliged to anchor in the straits between Salamis 
and the part once called Phoron. 

Corfu has been rendered by the French a place of great 
strength ; and the distance from Italy or Albania is so short as 
in a manner to put a blockade out of the question. As a siege 
of the town by land would require a large force, Bonaparte 
could scarcely have fixed on a station of more importance for 
the views which, in his days of sanguine calculation, he enter- 
tained against the Turkish empire. — Patras stands in a beauti- 
ful country on the declivity of a mountain, but is frequently 
visited with agues and contagious fevers.—The table of a Greek 
of rank living in this quarter is thus described : 


‘ The meat was stewed to rags. They cut up a hare into pieces 
to roast. I do not recollect that any of the flesh dishés were boiled. 
The pastry was not good, being sweetened with honey, and not well — 
baked ; but the thick ewes’ milk, mixed with rice and preserves, and 
garnished with almonds, was very palatable. The boutaraga, caviar, 
and macaroni powdered with scraped cheese, were good dishes. 
But the vegetables and fruits, some of which the luxuriant soil fur- 
nishes without culture, were indeed delicious, and in great variety. 
There were cabbages, cauliflowers, spinach, artichokes, lettuces, and 
cellery, in abundance ; but the want of potatoes was supplied by a 
root tasting like sea-cale. The fruits, which were served up at the 
conclusion of the dinner, and before the cloth was removed, were 
oranges, olives, pears, quinces, pomegranates, citrons, medlars, and 
nuts, and lastly, the finest melons we ever tasted.’ 


At the time of Mr. H.’s visit to Athens, there appeared 
something like a revival of the antient factions on the subject 
of the removal of a part of the relics by Lord Elgin. We were 
curious to see in what light the author would view this proceed- 
ing: but we found ourselves, on this as on other occasions, not 
a little perplexed to arrive at a knowlege of his opinion; it 
being not uncommon to perceive in these costly volumes the sub- 


stance of a grave paragraph ‘in one letter contradicted with 
equal 
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equal gravity in the next. A long note is allotted (p. 35.) to 
the discussion of this question, and termi:iates apparently with 
an extenuation of Lord Elgin’s conduct. 

Having appropriated his first volume to Greece, Mr. Hob- 
house proceeds, in his second, to Asia Minor; and, having. de- 
scribed Smyrna and the ruins of Ephesus, he devotes a con- 
siderable space to the Troad. ‘Though he does not venture to 
rank himself under the banners of Mr. Bryant, or to incur the 
odium attached to incredulity with respect to Homeric descrip- 
tions, it is obvious that he entered on the examination without 
much hope of finding the scenery of the Iliad recalled by the 
evidence of ocular observation; and he confined his anticipations 
to the discovery of a resemblance between the present scenery 
and the descriptions of Strabo, a calculation two moderate to 
be exposed to disappointment. ‘Those, however, who are still 
desirous of weighing the assertions of Le Chevalier and the ar- 
guments of Bryant, will find in the minuteness of the topical 
descriptions of Mr. H.’s book a considerable stock of materials 
for the examination. He has inserted (p.688.) a map of the 
eastern half of the Hellespont, and has exhibited with sufficient 
clearness the course of the Scamander, the site of Alexandria 
Troas, the tumuli adjacent to the Scamander, the mountains of 
Ida, and the different streams in which travellers have respec- 
tively endeavoured to trace the antient Simois. — The theory 
of Dr. Clarke shares no better fate than that of his prede- 
cessors, Mr. H. considering it as very unlikely that the Calli- 
fatf, a small and almost stagnant rivulet, should be the repre- 
sentative of the Simois. Dr. C.’s favourite Sewoucs wediow fares 
equally ill (p. 756.) in the hands of this inquirer. — Leaving 
these mysterious topics, we proceed to extract Mr. H.’s obser- 
vations on the personal appearance of the modern Greeks: 


¢ It cannot appear at all surprising, that in their habits of life the 
modern Greeks should very much resemble the picture that has 
been transmitted to us of the ancient illustrious inhabitants of their 
country. Living on the fruits of the sante soil, and under the same 
climate, apparently not changed since the earliest ages, it would be 
strange if their physical constitutions, and in some measure their tem- 
pers, were not very similar to those of the great people whom we call 
their ancestors ; and, in fact, I take their bodily appearance, their 
dress, their dict, and, as I said before, their tempers, to differ but 

little from those of the ancient Greeks. 
¢ There is a national likeness observable in all the Greeks, 
though, on the whole, the islanders are darker, and of a stronger 
make than those on the main-land. Their faces are just such as 
served for modcls to the ancient sculptors, and their young men in 
particular, are of that perfect beauty, which we should perhaps con- 
der too soft and efemunate in those of that age in our more northern 
climate, 
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climate. ‘Their eyes are large and dark, frorh which circumstance 
Mavromati, or Blach;-eyes, is a very common surname ; their eye-, 
brows are arched ; their complexions are rather brown, but quite 
clear ; and their chee ks and hips are tinged with a bright veriibaba, 
The oval of their feices is regular, and all their features in perfect 
proportion, except that their ears are rather larger than ordinary; 
their hair is dark 2nd long, but sometimes quite bushy, and, as 
they shave off all of it which grows on the fore-part of the crown 
and the side of the face, not at all becoming: some of the better 
sort cut off all thei r hair, except a few locks twisted into a knot on 
the top of the head. On their upper lips they wear a thin lon 
mustachio, which they are at some pains to keep quite black. Beards 
are worn only bry the clergy and the Archontes Presbuteroi, or 
Codja-bashees, 2nd other men of authority. Their necks are long, 
but broad and firmly set, their, chests wide and expanded, their shoul. 
ders strong, but round the waist they are rather slender. Their legs 
are perhaps lar: yer than those of people accustomed to tighter gar- 
ments, but are: strong and well made. ‘Their stature is above the 
middling size, and their make muscular but not brawny, round and 
well filled out, but not inclined to corpulency. 

* Both the face andthe form of the women are very inferior to 
those of the m:n. Though they have the same kind of features, their 
eyes are too languid, and their complexions too pale, and, even from 
the age of tvrelve, they have a flaccidity and looseness of person 
which is far from agreeable. They are generally below the height 
which we are accustomed to think becoming in a female, and when a 
little advanced in life, between twenty-five and thirty years of age, 
are commonly :‘ather fat and unwieldy.’ — 

¢ The dress of the Greeks is not at the first sight to be much dis- 
tinguished froin that of the Turks, nor is there any difference in the 
habit of thos: in power, except that, instead of the turban, the 
head is covered with an immense calpac. A cotton shirt, made 
like a woman’s chemise, cotton drawers, a vest and jacket of silk 
or stuff, a pair of large loose brogues, or trowsers, drawn up a little 
above the ancle, and a short sock, make the inner part of the dress: 
the part of the garment next added is a long broad shawl, often 
highly worked, and very expensive, wrapped in wide folds round 
the loins. In one corner of this girdle the poorer people, especially 
in travelling, both Turks and Greeks, conceal their money, and 
then widen the shawl round them. A common fellow in Turkey 
might, as properly as the soldier in Horace, talk of the loss of 
his zone as of that of his money ; but the better sort of people have 
adopted the use of purses, which, together with their handkerchiefs, 
watches, and snuff-boxes, they carry in the bosom, between the folds 
of their vests.’ — 3 

¢ In the inland towns, and even at Athens, the Greeks seldom 
admit a male stranger to a sight of the females of their families, 
who live in a separate part of the house, and in some cases are as 
closely confined as the Turkish women. Before marriage, they ate 
rarely, sometimes never, seen by any male excepting those of their 
own family, but afterwards enjoy the privilege of being introduced 
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to people of their own nation, and to travellers. A young lady, 
the sister of Signor Nicolo, at Ioannina, to whom we had made a 
present of some Venetian silks, sent word to us, that she regretted, 
that not being married, she could not kiss our hands in person, but 
begged that it might be done by proxy by our dragoman, who 
brought the message. We did not obtain a sight of her during our 
stay in the house. — 

‘ A few friends, and perhaps a Frank stranger, are sometimes in- 
vited to the first public ceremony in which the young girl is con- 
cerned, that is, her betrothing to her future husband, who generally 
has never seen her ; and we ourselves were once asked to a supper 
where there was music and dancing on an occasion of this kind. 
The girl, (called » w¢n,) was sitting in the middle of the. sofa, 
covered with paint and patches, having a sort of crown on her head, 
and stuck round with jewels and gold chains on every part of her 
dress. We were regularly led up and presented to her, as were the 
other guests, and she kissed our hands. Her own female relations, 
and those of her future husband, were sitting on the rest of the 
sofa. ‘The mother of the young man, who was not present 
himself, put a ring on the finger of the maiden, and, as her son’s 
proxy, kissed her cheek, a ceremony by which the betrothing 
takes place. The marriage, we were told, would not take place 
perhaps for more than a year, as the youth was engaged in trade, at 
some distance, until he could amass a fortune competent to maintain 
his wife.’ — 

‘ There are very few instances of second marriages amongst the 
Greeks, nor of any man, except a priest, remaining single for 
life. 

¢ The women can seldom read or write, but are all of them able 
to embroider very tastefully, and can generally play on the Greek 
lute, or rebeck. ‘Their dancing they learn without a master, 
from their companions. The dance, called Xépos, and for distinc- 
tion, Romaica, consists generally in slow movements, the young 
women holding by each other’s handkerchiefs, and the leader set- 
ting the step and time, in the same manner as in the Albanian 
dance.’ 


Mr. H. has devoted a chapter to the interesting question of 
the state of literature among the modern Greeks. He has in- 
serted (p. 560.) a list of one hundred persons who flourished 
between the years 1570 and 1720, and who, though unknown 
in this country, have been deemed worthy by Demetrius Pro~ 
copius of being commemorated as learned men. They: were 
chiefly theologians educated in Italy, and were accounted pro 
digies by their countrymen from being able to read the antient 
Greek. ‘The more intimate connection, which of late years hag, 
taken place between the polished part of Europe and the Le - 
vant, has had a visible effect in lessening the general ignorang ¢ 
of the Greeks ; and Leghorn, Venice, Vienna, Paris, all contai a 
young Greeks who have repaired thither in search of that edt 1- 
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cation which their own country cannot afford. The study of 

»medicine is their principal object: but some individuals among 
‘them aim at a more general acquaintance with literature ; and 
they are particularly successful in. the acquisition of languages. 
When, however, we consider the slavery or rather the non- 
existence of their press, it would be too sanguine to anticipate 
any diffusion of general improvement in education throughout 
Greece. Hitherto, they have gone no farther than to compose 
Hellenic Grammars in the Romaic or current language, and to 
translate some popular works from the European tongues. 
Mr. Hobhouse found a translation of Telemachus and of 
Rollin’s Antient History: but of the translations of Locke on 
the Understanding, and of Montesquieu on the Roman Empire, 
he heard only by report. At Constantinople, are two academies 
for teaching antient Greek; at Athens, two schools; and, in 
the neighbourhood of Mytilene, is a sort of university for Greek 
and other languages. ‘The knowlege thus acquired must, how- 
ever, be of little use, as long as the country is devoid of good 
books, and while the objects of education are confined to the 
perusal of the church-service, to the transaction of petty traffic, 
or to the qualifying of a young man for employment in the 
service of the Pashas. In 1808, the French at Corfu established, 
with great formality, an institution styling itself the Ionian 
Academy, under the sanction of Napoleon, ‘* Benefactor and 
Protector :” but the very limited territory in Greece which was 
subject to him co-operated with other, causes to render the 
attempt fruitless. Mr. Hobhouse treats of the language of the 
modern Greeks at considerable length, and has exhibited various 
specimens from printed works. We subjoin a few remarks 
on the different existing dialects : 


¢ The Greek of Smyrna is much infected by the Franks. That 
of Salonica is more pure. The Athenian language is not, in my 
opinion, so corrupted, nor has admitted so many Latin and Italian 
words, as that of the Morea; but it has not preserved so much 
of the antient elegance as the dialect of Ioannina, which the in- 
habitants of that city boast to be superior to any, except that of 
Constantinople.’ — 

¢ The substantives most commonly in use have undergone the 
most complete change; such as represent bread, water, clothes, 
would surprise the ear of a Hellenist, and yet neither Jon veo, 


nor paxa, are of avery late date. But the names of plants are nearly 


all Hellenic, and a botanical treatise would scarcely want a glos- 
sary of Romaic terms. The old names of places are, as might 
be expected, not altogether lost in the modern appellations of the 
Greeks, although the Turks have, in many instances, given names. 
of their own, 
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* With respect to the written tongue, it must be observed, that 
the composition at this day current is of three kinds: » the first, 
is the language of the mass, and some other parts of the rituals, 
which are grammatically Hellenic: the ancient Greek has also been 
Scie: wa by Corai, and one or two others, but is not adopted 
in any common books. The next may be called the Ecclesias- - 
tical Greek; which is the kind employed by the majority of the 
church writers in their pastoral letters, and which, besides other 
characteristics, does not have recourse to the modern vulgarism 
of always recurring to the auxiliary verbs. This is the style of 
many of those cited by Procopius, and even of earlier authors, 
of Meletius, in his Geography, and several other later works, and 
does not seem to be formed by any certain rule, but by ‘an at- 
tempt of the writers to come as near as possible to the Hellenic. 
The Romaic is the third species of composition ; but, even in this 
vulgar idiom, there is necessarily some Sitinction made by the na- 
ture of the various subjects, and the talents of the respective 
authors. The philosophical treatises of Coraf and Psallida are as 
good, in point of style, as the dedication of Cimon Portius’ gram- 
mar to Cardinal Richelieu, and although, perhaps, their subjects 
contribute much to their apparent superiority, are not so entirely 
vulgar as the downright common dialect.’ 

The author is not sanguine with regard to the discovery of 
antient MSS. in Greece, all the efforts hitherto made with 
that view having failed of success. ‘The monasteries of Chios, 
Amorgos, Patmos, and Mega Spelion in Arcadia, were ex- 
plored in the course of the last century without any favourable 
result; and, as to the most promising of all sources, the 
Seraglio Library, at Constantinople, it was clearly ascertained, 
so long ago as 1688, that it did not possess a single classical 
relic of importance. At that time, the French ambassador 
employed persons to make a catalogue of the books and MSS. 
in this collection, and purchased sixteen MSS. out of a total 
of two hundred, omitting such as were of little importance, 
or had previously appeared in print. 

Though the modern Greeks can undergo’ sufferings with 
great constancy in the cause of religion, intrepidity is certainly 
no part of the national character: but an exception. of some 
importance from this censure exists in the case of the seafaring 
portion of the community, who both undertake voyages in 
merchantmen and perform the navigation of the Ottoman ships 
of war, the Turks confining themselves, when in the latter, to 
the management of the guns. The chief naval station of the 
Greeks is Idra or Hydra, the arftient Aristera, a rock situated 
a few miles from the main-land of Peloponnesus, and contain- 
ing a town of a population sufficient to man nearly a hun- 
dred merchantmen of considerable size. Their nautical skill, 
however, is very deficient, as they know not how to take a 
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common observation, and are accustomed to direct themselves 
solely by the compass. In a few particular situations, the 
Greeks of the main-land have found the means of redeeming 
their character from the general charge of pusillanimity. The 
isthmus of Corinth having been of late years intrusted by the 
‘Turks to the inhabitants, to prevent the escape of plunderers 
from the Peloponnesus, the result has been to give to the 
occupants of that district the spirit and erect appearance of 
free men. So effectually do they perform the duty of a 
vigilant militia, that nothing can go in or out without their 
permission; and an alarm would be communicated in a very 
short interval, by fires on the summit of the hills, throughout 
the whole of the Megaris to the passes of Cithzron. 

The last part of Mr. H.’s work is appropriated to Constan- 
tinople and the Turks. Lord Byron, when in the neghbour- 
hood of the Dardanelles, determined to ascertain the practica- 
bility of swimming across the strait, and accomplished it, in 
company with a naval officer, in little more than an hour, 
On arriving at Constantinople, the travellers experienced the 
same difficulty in obtaining statistical information which they 
had already felt in Greece; so that their remarks are derived 
from the reports of Christian residents, or from their personal 
observation. ‘The latter included a visit to the Seraglio, in 
which we find little that is different from the particulars which 
we have already communicated to our readers in the notice of 
Dr. Clarke’s ‘Travels. — The Appendix contains a variety of 
Greek inscriptions, a specimen of Romaic Romance, and the 
speech of Phormio, from the Romaic Thucydides. 

An account is likewise given (p.111t.) of our unsuccessful 
expedition to the Dardanelles in 1807; in which Mr. H. labours 
to vindicate Ministers, and has no hesitation in throwing the 
blame on the persons employed on the service. He gives like- 
wise (p. 1012.) af aecount of the three successive revolutions 
at Constantinople which led to the dethronement of the late 
Sultans, Selim and Mustapha, and to the death of the Vizier 
Bairacter. This narrative, whether owing to the subject or 
the writer, will not, we believe, be read with much interest. 
More attention is due to some hints given by Mr. H. in an- 
other part of the book, (p. 607.) relative to an improved ma- 
nagement of our diplomatic and naval affairs in the Levant. 
It is a curious fact that the situation of ambassador at Con- 
stantinople has generally been given as a favour to noblemen 
or men of interest who were desirous of observing the man- 
ners and customs of the Turks; as if the corps diplomatique 
had little other business than to survey the inside of the 
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This publication bears evident marks of the desultory form of 
a journal; and even the printing has been conducted with a 
share of the deficiency of polish and of method which ‘is ap- 
parent in the composition of the manuscript. Though the 
volumes are of a full size, the numeration of pages is con- 
tinued throughout both, as if intended to be thrown into 
one, and the table of contents for the second volume is to 
be sought in the first. This irregularity, trivial in itself, is 
connected with others of more serious import. While the 
author has extended his travels so far beyond most of his 
countrymen, he has not learned to disuse colloquial, and, 
we must add, vulgar expressions. A more extraordinary fault, 
however, consists (as we have before intimated) in the repeated 
contradictions which one part of the book gives to the asser- 
tions of another. Mr. H. begins by ridiculing the French 
traveller Pouqueville, (pp. 10. 52.60.) and in a subsequent pas- 
sage (p. 218.) he declares him to be ¢ generally correct and 
deserving of every attention.’ Admitting, by way of apology 
for Mr. H., that the work in question may be partly good and 
partly bad, so as to call for a mixed character, what shall we 
say to a contradictory report in so plain a point as a description 
of personal appearance? § The Vizier (he says, p. 110.) was a 
short man about five feet five inches in height, and very fat, 
though not particularly corpulent.’ A similar enigma is intro- 
duced (p. 617.) into the account of Smyrna; viz. § ‘The narrow 
streets of this town, especially the Bazar and Bezestein, which 
are Jarge and well built.’ The occurrence of such inaccuracies 
cannot fail to have an unfortunate effect in shaking the reader’s 
faith in points in which it is most important to rely on Mr. H.’s 
accuracy; and it obliges us to turn over these volumes and their 
circumstantial details with a distrust which is one of the most 
unpleasant sensations to the investigator of truth. Happily, 
however, the reader will find no room to accuse Mir. H. of in- 
tentional misrepresentation, for we have seldom met with a 
traveller more disposed to hold the happy medium with regard 
to a respect for antiquity. He is equally remote from the in- 
discriminate panegyric of Mr.Guys and the sarcasms of the 
flippant imitators of M. De Pauw; who, for the sake of appear- 
ing wiser than their predecessors, would gladly make us believe 
that Greece and the Grecian history contain very little that 
ought to excite admiration. 

Mr. Hobhouse has inserted above twenty engravings, which 
have the effect of conveying a clearer idea of the objects 
in question than any written description. ‘They delineate 
chiefly antient monuments, the dress of the inhabitants of the 
present day, and the more striking parts of local scenery ; and 
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the admirer of the abode of Socrates and Plato has the satis- 
faction to find, on opening the first volume, a view of Athens; 
which, though somewhat flattering, seems, on the whole, to 
present a faithful picture of that celebrated city. Leo 





Art. II. Lssay on the Study and Composition of Biography. By 
James Field Stanfield. 8vo. pp. 340. Gale and Co., &c. 1813. 


w July 1788 and in-September 1789, we had to notice 
previous publications of this writer, whose new production 
merits similar attention. His object, he says, in taking this 
view of biography, is to assist in developing the principles of 
human nature, and in applying the knowlege of them to prac- 
tical conduct. He does not approach his topic merely as a 
critic, who would give lessons to the literary biographer, but 
also as a moralist, who would infer from manifold experience 
the principles of real prudence. He expects not only that the 
writers but that the readers of lives may derive advantage from 
his pages, and be led to consider se/f-movement (to borrow his 
own word) as the characteristic and critical object of attention 
and evolution, under all the accidents of fortune and the com- 
| { binations of sympathy. That which a man does because of 
| surrounding events, or because of co-operation with others, is 
much less worthy of analytical observation, that that which he 
does out of idiosyncrasy. ‘The individual person, as contra- 
distinguished from his fellows, can only be introduced to our 
acquaintance by being singled out from the crowd, and can 
only be discriminated in the memory by the notice of his pe- 
| culiar features. 
a The first chapter treats of the disadvantages which have 
i} arisen to theoretical biography, or biology, as the author proposes 
: to call it, from scantiness of material and deficiency of record. 
«Important characters of antiquity might be mentioned, whose 
| influence over human affairs has changed the face of the world, 
but of whose individual disposition, culture, and intellect, we 
| - have very little knowlege. Cyrus is an instance of this kind. 
| Remoteness of time, and inaccessibility of record, frequently 
compel even the qualified biographer to give a maimed and 
empty skeleton instead of a living image. 

Chapter ii. discusses those deficiencies in the writer of bio- 
graphy which result from the neglect of preparatory studies, or 
> ’ from an absence of the biographic spirit. Mallett’s life of Lord 
Bacon is censured in the words of Warburton; who, being in- 

formed that Mallett had undertaken a life of Marlborough, ob- 
. served that, as in his first work this writer had forgotten that 
L 7 Bacon 
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Bacon was a Philosopher, so in his next he might not remem- 
ber that Marlborough was a General. 

The biographic spirit is placed in the art of characterizing ; — 
of selecting for conspicuity those traits which paint the indi- 
vidual, and which display his difference from others moving in 
the same career with like pursuits. Great praise is bestowed 
on ‘the luminous and orderly delineations of Melchior Adam ;’ 
and Plutarch is commended at p. 24. with a warmth which is 
inconsistent with the censure passed at p. 6.: but perhaps the 
life of Czsar, which provokes the censure, is inferior to the 
Greek lives, which excite the praise. 

In the third chapter, Mr. S. treats of the disadvantages aris- 
ing from the relative situation of the subject and the writer ; 
of partiality or resentment, proceeding from patriotic, factious, 
or religious prejudices; of credulity or scepticism, arising from 
imperfect knowlege, or want of critical tact; and of decep- 
tious execution, as when a writer involves the account of an 
entire period in a particular life, and thus produces an opinion 
of the disproportionate influence of the principal over the sub- 
ordinate characters. Individuals are criticized; and Lord Cla- 
rendon is boldly preferred to Thuanus. 

Something is said of auto-biography, or, in the author’s 
hybrid dialect, of self-biography. ‘The theme is important, 
and essential to a disquisition of this kind: but it should have 
been reserved for a separate discussion, and examined at 
greaterextent. Little originality is displayed on a topic which 
is sonew, and which of late years has become so fertile. Saint 
Augustine, gave an early and a good specimen of this kind of 
biography. An intrinsic knowlege of human nature can be 
imparted by the sincere memorialist of his own actions: but 
moral tolerance must have made that progress which it effects 
only in the bosom of public depravity, for a writer to grow so 
cynically bold as Rousseau ; and to expect an applauding’ gra- 
titude for stripping himself before the nations of Europe, and 
exhibiting to their gaze the nudities of nature and of sin. By 
degrees, men will learn to distinguish between the actions 
which interest them as spectators, and the actions which con- 
cern them as neighbours: those of the former class may be 
left to the mercy of capricious opinion, but those of the latter 
must be circumscribed by the definition of the magistrate. 

The life of Constantine by Eusebius is justly censured by 
Mr. Stanfield for its profligate extenuation of that ig 7 
crimes. Middleton’s life of Cicero, and Boswell’s life of 
Johnson, form an apt contrast : in the one, public principles 
and conduct are alone brought out, and the man is exhibited 
jn his forensic gown ; in the other, private and conversational 
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resource is the object of admiration, and genius is shewn prating 
in the elbow-chair. 

In Part II. of this work, the author considers the materials 

of biography ; and the first chapter treats of requisites and pre- 
liminary studies. Among desiderated lives, Mr. S. reckons 
that of Julius Cesar; since we possess, he thinks, no account 
of that hero which is adequate to the importance of his actions 
and their influence on mankind. 
. Mr. Stanfield proposes, in a second section, to class men 
according to their principal pursuit. ‘Thus a first class might 
consist of those whose object was supreme power}; and a se- 
cond, of those whose aim was literary reputation. We much 
suspect, however, that deception would mix itself with this 
plan, since men are more often moved by necessity than by 
purpose ; and many have attained supreme power who did not 
make it their pursuit. For the evils of anarchy, a military 
despotism is the appropriate and universal remedy; and the 
best General of the place and time is called in and forced into 
power. It is frequently an after-thought of the historian to 
paint a Cromwell or a Napoleon as premeditating, in early life, 
those depositions, regicides, or massacres, which were steps 
indeed to their ascent but not of their own contriving. The 
interest and attraction of biographical narrative may be en- 
hanced by describing success as the effect of deliberate fore- 
sight, and of a settled and definite purpose: but this system 
' teaches an erroneous view of human affairs. The most splendid 
instances of advancement in life occur among men who were 
uniformly intent on the ext step upwards, and not on any spe~ 
cific ultimate station. In the busy streets of the world, the 
near-sighted walk forwards with less jostling than the far- 
sighted. ‘lhe scheme of an indwelling purpose may give a 
godlike dignity to the hero of a biographer, and facilitate his 
apotheosis in the skies of celebrity: but in general it isa poétic 
deception which thus anticipates event, and imputes pre-exist- 
ence to the offspring of circumstance. 

As Mr. §S. has condensed into a set of aphorisms the prin- 
cipal inferences drawn by him from an extensive study of the 
life-writers, we will exhibit this sifted specimen of his mental 
effort : 


¢ 1. A certain derree of fermentation assists in producing an ardent 

@. ° ° ° ° 
spirit : in the heat of public commotion is engendered the rage of 
ambition. 

‘ 2. Without the supply of talent, ambition is impotent ; without 
opportunity, useless. : 

¢ 3. Youthful ambition may be excited in consequence of conjec- 
tural prediction of future excellence or high destination; the _— 
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place, and personage pronouncing, —all giving influence to the 
impression. 


‘ 4. Early danger teacheth prudence, without extinguishing hope; 
and, sometimes, 


«« Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder.” 


‘ 5. The instruments of advancement are rendered effective — the 
great men by interest and intrigue; the soldiers by valour and muni- 
ficence ; and the people by splendour and condescension. 

‘ 6. When there are divisions m a state, decision, in embracing 
one party, condenses the means of advancement, and points the ener- 
gies to a determinate process. 

¢ ”, ‘The influence of a party is concentred in the leader: the chief 
of a weak faction is before the subaltern or equal member of a power- 
ful combination. 

¢ 8. An early act of invincible resolution not only establishes for- 
titude in the agent himself, but disposes others to confidence in his 
future stability. The proofs of an innate and determinate magna- 
nimity cannot appear too soon ; and a party will give its whole trust 
and powers to a man who is not to be turned from the cause by in- 
terest or danger. 

‘ g. The existence of party is identified with the success of the 
leader ; and to his fortune the hopes and destinies of the whole must 
be indissolubly chained. 

‘ 10. Affording open protection and encouragment to the injured 
and to the discontented, substantiates the power that is assumed, and 
converts semblance into reality. 

‘ 11. Ina popular career, the display of virtues is as necessary as 
the actual possession. 

‘ 12. Public estimation is the support of power; and can never be 
preserved without the most evident observance of the rites and; ordi- 
nances of national religion. 

‘ 13. Whilst designs are silently advancing, suspicion is lulled by 
the plausible semblance of contradictory manners. 

‘ 14. Precipitation is injurious, provided the machine do not stand 
still or retrograde: that time is not lost, which gives strength to the 
power, additiori to the means, and facility to the progression. 

‘ 15. Toamind of energy, the failure in any subordinate attempt 
is but a stimulus to superior atchievements. Proceed or perish ! 

‘ 16. The course once begun, popular attention is fixed — no 
charm, no remission —allis dazzling, successful progression, 

‘ 17. Offices, or pyblic stations, carry in themselves a character 
of power and privilege, which is always added to the native worth and 
influence of the possessor. 

‘ 18. Specious and shewy allurements bend before the sagacious 
appreciation of solid advantage. . 

‘ 19. In comparative or conjunct transactions, all reputation is mo- 
nopolized by the superiority that overbears every appearance of suc- 
cessful participation. 

‘ 20. Successes, in the same scenes and exploits, where others 
have toiled to obtain a celebrity, are made light of, — in order to ene 
hance the value of the agent’s more important atchievements. 


Aa4 ¢ 21. With 
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‘ 21. With adversaries, hope is never to be extinguished ;. suig- 
cess is then viewed without horror, and an opening still left to 
veconciliation, 

« 22. In many cases, it is as necessary to wink at the errors of 
friends, as it is convenient to expose as well as profit by the defects 
of opponents. : | 

‘23. The interest of rivals may be promoted, when their success 
gives facility to the scheme in hand ; and the innovations of others are 
supported, when they may stand as precedents to be taken advan- 
tage of on future occasions. 

‘ 24. The allurements of love, and the avengement. of injuries, 
are powerful but not invincible temptations : affection and resent. 
ment are the two greatest sacrifices that can be immolated on the altar 
of ambition. 

§ 25. Money, the sinews of political as well as military operations, 
if levied by foreign warfare, will effect a double advantage — repue 
tation in the acquisition, and power in the disposal. 

¢ 26. Favourable occasions are fleeting ; vigilance seizes upon, 
and makes them instrumental: the neglect of one opportunity may 
put to hazard a whole plan of action. , 

‘ 27. Common forms and usages sink before power and resolution, 

¢ 28. The confidence of possessing a power to infuse heroism, and 
even abilities, into the souls of others, returns, with added energy, 
upon the agent, and renders the combination invincible. 

© 29. The end being ever in view, the intermediate atchievements 
will partake of the nature of the object ; but detain attention only as 
means to the ultimate accomplishment. 

¢ 30. When the inevitable moment, at last, demands the master- 
resolution, — silence precedes the blow —no preparatory signs give 
time to apprehension or resistance. ‘The leader’s spirit is imparted 
in the surprise and grandeur of the stroke ; thought is overwhelmed 
in admiration ;— and suddenness becomes the soul that animates 
decision.’ ; 

The second chapter of this part discusses again the biogra- 
phical spirit. Dramatic studies form an expedient preparation, 
As those, who have learned to draw, observe more accurately 
the features of nature, so those, who frequent the theatre, 
observe more accurately the features of character. If we may 
re-quote from our own pages (Vol. xviii. N.S. p. 126.) a 

assage which is introduced in p.113. by this author, ‘ ‘There 
1s a passion of the mind, the strength of which is usually com- 
mensurate with the progress of our knowlege of human nature; 
-——~- which delights to observe the manners; to investigate the 
symptoms of character; to infer from the occasional actions of 
an individual the predisposing bent or state of his mind; or, 
from a preconceived idea of his turn and disposition, to infer 
his probable conduct in given circumstances, and to compare 
with these inferences the actual result ; —a philosophic passion, 
which might be named the ernic currosiTy.” It is this 
passion 
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passion especially which the biographer has to:form ‘and to 
cultivate, and which is to guide him, in equivocal cases, to 
the real motive of action in his heroes. Certain traits of cha- 
racter, which result from organic tendencies, are born with us, 
are truly instinctive, and, however concealed by the drapery 
of life on common occasions, seldom fail to become visible in 
very negligent or in very stimulated states of the animal 
system. Other habits of character, which result from early 
discipline and contiguous imitation, are constantly promi- 
nent, and form, as it were, the usual dress of a particular per- 
son; yet these, which to common observers are the most no- 
torious and familiar features of the appearance, are less worthy 
of reliance in critical than in ordinary transactions. Other 
paraphernalia of character, which are assumed in order to realize 
the idea of propriety formed by a given individual, are known 
to be only the ofhcial dress of the husband, or parent, or ma- 
gistrate ; and yet they may display a refined or an imperfect, 
sense of duty. ‘These three subdivisions of human behaviour 
may be compared with the person, the part, and the costume 
of the stage-player: the critic has to consider how much Na- 
ture, how much the poet, and how much the manager, has 
contributed to the effect of the performance. 

In elucidation of the thirtieth aphorism, Mr. Stanfield gives 
several instances from celebrated biographies of well-managed 
critical moments, when the eventual object of a man’s life frst 
ripened into a decisive resolution. Czesar’s passage of the 
Rubicon, Drake’s view of the Pacific Ocean from the isthmus 
of Darien, Washington’s parting from his comrades in arms at 
New York, Bruce’s triumph on discovering the supposed 
source of the Nile, and Clarkson’s finding of Isaac Parker, are 
the examples here adduced. We lament the omission of 
Gibbon resolving, amid the ruins of the Capitol, to undertake 
a history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. To 
mark the crisis of a man’s destination, and to detect that in- 
stant of time in which all his past acquirements converge in 
some momentary focus to radiate forth afresh and illuminate 
his future sphere, is however rather a poetic than an historic 
form of delineation. It borders more on allegory than on fact. 
Men are rarely conscious of such flashes of determination. 
Yet there is a disposition in the human mind, and it assists the 
memory, to find out in every thing that which by a defensible 
bull in language is called the inal cause ; — the cause inferred 
from the end or event, and not suggested by the preparatory 
circumstances. 

Chapter iii. treats of Impartiality and Moral Power ; ‘topics 
which are injudiciously connected, To speak the —— 
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whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” constitutes the im- 
partial man : but moral power, according to the author’s sense 
of the phrase, is to be displayed by suppressing indecent anec« 
dotes, and facts tending to excite indelicate ideas, when they 
occur in connection with the object of delineation ; — and thus 
an impartial and: a morally meritorious characterization are in 
some cases inconsistent. We believe that we must prefer the 
impartial system. ‘The vicious have a right to know whether 
advancement in life is occasionally favoured more by cultivat- 
ing or by repressing meretricious propensities; whether the 
patronage of sympathy is not more frequent than the selection 
of merit ; whether manners do not avail more than virtues, and 

y figure than manners ; whether rashness outstrips prudence, and 
| 4 plasticity succeeds better than principle. The morality of the 1! 
schools may require many corrections: it suited Mr. Burke to 
maintain that there are no discoveries to be made in morals : but, 
if our definitions of virtue and of prudence do not always coin- 
cide, it is evident that there are discoveries yet to be made ; — 
and who is to make them? Clearly, the biographer., When a 
character usefully efficacious is besmeared with some vices, the 
critic is to inquire in what degree the vices contributed to the 
efficacy. Correct morals are always superinduced hy means of 
habits of self-restraint, all which imply some moral timidity : 
but there are lines of excellence in which audacity is requisite ; 
and in these, probably, the aspirant must be contented to forgo 
correct morals. Human imagination can, but nature cannot, 
connect the incompatible. Suetonius was blamed, in the 
hearing of Saint Jerome, for the indecency with which he had 
recorded the vices of the Roman emperors : but the holy father 
calmly observed, that he had written the lives of those monsters 
with the same freedom with which they had led them. It is 
obvious, however, that in these cases the object must be to 
warn, not to excite to imitation, by the exposure of that which 
is censurable. 

Chapter iv. relates to ‘ Matter and Auxiliary Objects.’ In 
this subdivision, is inserted a table of queries to be put by a 
literary drudge to the observers of a man whose life is to be 
chronicled ; and we shall copy this table, which may prepare 
many petty records of subsequent value: 





¢ As every circumstance, which might influence the disposition, 
character, and conduct, comes within the scope of our consideration 
—our studies commence with a survey of the manners and state of 
the country (where our hero is born) as far as they régard the con- 
dition of our subject. His parents, their rank in life and character. 
Circumstances, before or at his birth, by which he was liable to be 
permanently affected. Time of birth. 


¢ Infancy. 
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¢ Infancy. — Bodily constitution and form. Manner of receiving 
nutriment : whether from the breasts of the mother, a hireling nurse, - 
or without that mode of nutrition at all. Sickness and health. 
Early natural disposition. 

¢ Childhood. — Brothers, sisters, or other domestic relatives. 
Companions. Sports. City or country. Early tales and songs, 
Temperaments. Courage or timidity. Susceptibility or dulness. 
Severity, or laxity, or total want of parental or other authority. 
Leisure for the mind to exercise its powers ; from situation, ill health, 
or other circumstances. - 

¢ Adolescence. — Schools. Tutors. Condisciples. Self-com- 
parison, of condition, of person, of mind, with the immediate sur- 
rounding society. Books independent of those peculiar to education. 
Religion. Freedom or strictness of manners. Appetites. Amuse- 
ments. Casual circumstances. 

¢ Youth. — Personal qualities. Education, public or private. 
Studies. Attention or indolence. Local situation and scenery. 
-Companions. Visits. Conversation. Convival habits or tempers 
ance. Dress. Habits. Manners, Friends. Competitors. Ad- 
versaries. Correspondence. Commerce with the fair sex. Pure 
suits. Obstructions. Helps. Patronage. Attainments. Miscar- 
riages. 

‘ Manhood. — Connections. Travels. Political principles. 
Changes of sentiment, or maturity of and steadiness in former 
opinions and practices. Profession. Public distinction. Office. 
Habitual employment. Works of literature or science. Passions. 
Society. Settlement. Marriage. Domestic habits. Children. 
Condition in life. Affluence, or adversity. Exploits or general 
transactions, if any, to be considered in that portion of the progress 
where they occurred. Incidental circumstances. 

‘ Age. — Respect or neglect. Liberality or avarice. Comforts. 
Family. Friends. Correspondence. Declension. Sickness ; and 
lastly — Death: with all the circumstances attending and following 
the awful catastrophe. Funeral. Last will. Funeral oration and 
epitaph.’ 

A happy instance is given at p.166. of a behaviour, which 
was seemingly inconsistent with the personal feelings of the 
individual, being nevertheless sufficiently authenticated and 
subsequently explained. Such occurrences in biography bring 
to the proof a writer’s critical skill. Shall he reject the evi- 
dence of the fact, or can he detect the hidden solution ?—This 
entire chapter is one of the best in the work, and abounds with 
delicate and original observations on the use which may be 
_ made of the documents of biography. 

Part III. is allotted to composition ; and the first chapter is 
on the ‘Order and Process of the Work’ of the biographer. 
His first care is an exordium ; which should be proportionate 
and appropriate. His next care, in Mr. Stanfield’s distribution 
of matter, would be a preliminary character: but we — 
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prefer to reserve the character for the conclusion, and to make 
it a condensed inference. from the facts, not a motive for at- 
tending to them. ‘The parentage is proposed for the third 
topic, and for the fourth the birth and infancy; a fifth and 
somewhat tedious section is allotted to childhood : but perhaps 
men are too inattentive to the early indications and permanent 
impressions of bent to which this age is liable. ‘Adolescence 
issthe sixth period, and usually forms the manners, which ma 
be traced to the way in which it is passed. It is justly observed 
that our companions at this era have more influence than our 
tutors ; and that to keep the company and copy the usages of 
the better sort of those who are engaged in our own line of 
pursuit is a more eligible rule of conduct, than to realize 
the theoretical regularity of parental and preceptive system. 
Adolescence is often too much repressed in England, so as to 
give the manners an unpleasant reserve, and an inconvenient 
degree of false shame. — Youth, the author’s seventh period, 
(he is a great subdivider,) is commonly indulged at college with 
a liberal independence, but with a dangerous leisure. 

The eighth section, concerning Manhood, naturally includes 
in every life the principal facts. A table of common-places 
occurs, inviting the biographer to concentrate his attention on 
the ruling passion of the man, and the leading purpose of his 
being.—The ninth and last epoch is to include the old age and 
the decease. An excessive value is attached by the author 
to death-bed particulars, which usually exhibit a mind lowered 
by disease below its natural rank. 

Mr. Stanfield returns in the next chapter to the important 
topic of Character. ‘There are certain general classes, which 
might be denominated after the more prominent delineations of 
novelists or dramatists, and to which almost every individual 
could be referred. Nature has but a limited company of actors, 
and produces her variety by shifting the parts. Messalina ap- 
pears again as Margaret of Valois, but she had appeared a 
hundred times in other inferior lines. The Soul of Virgil may 
be discerned in Racine, and that of Tasso in Rousseau, but 
how often these souls had animated men not destined to 
authorship ! The Romans deified Antoninus and Faustina ; the 
French led to the scaffold a very similar couple in Louis the 
Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette. Pythagoras imagined that a 
given number of human souls were perpetually transmigrating 
into new bodies, and repeating the exhibition of their original 
tendencies. Considered as an allegory, this theory well deserves 
admission in psychology. | 

The third chapter is allotted to ‘ Professional Biography.’ 
Cibber’s Apolegy is highly praised ; and Gibbon’s sketch of his 

fy own 
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own Memoirs. — The concluding chapter gives a summary. of 
the preceding parts, and recommends the study of biography, 
generally, as conducive to morality, prudence, and wisdom ; 
and particularly, as revealing the art of success in the line of 
our own destination. It is of value as a mine of knowlege, and 
as a rule of conduct. The Goths fancied that the souls of the 
illustrious dead were transmuted into flame; and that tomb- 
fires ascended from the graves of heroes, which became stars in 
the firmament. Such a transmutation the eminent reall 
undergo by the record of their lives: thenceforth, like the lamps 
in cities, they blaze in the eyes of men, and guide the steps of 
each successive passenger along the nobler paths of human 
life. 
Gee defect strikes us as prominent in this dissertation, viz. 
that the author lays down his rules without reserve or qualifica- 
tion ; as if some specific form of representation constituted the 
idea of a perfect biography, and ought on every occasion to be 
adopted; whereas the same life should be differently written 
according to its purpose. —If the editor of a literary dictionary 
employs a writer to compose the life of Julius Cesar, the bio- 
grapher is especially to dwell on his literary merit, to appre- 
tiate his Commentaries critically, to lament the loss of his work 
on analogy in language, to inquire whether one of the tragedies 
in Seneca’s anthology was really translated by him from the 
Greek, and to detail his reformation of the calendar : — but, if 
employed about the same task by the editor of a military dic- 
tionary, the writer is preferably to describe Casar’s apprentice- 
ship in Bithynia, his exploits in Spain, and his skilful conquest 
of Gaul, though sullied by the plunder of Saguntum. His 
illegal passage of the Rubicon, his ubiquity during the war with 
Pompey, his decisive victory at Pharsalia, the critical accidents 
at Alexandria, and at last the hemming in of Cato, would now 
constitute the chosen objects of attention, because these are to 
military men the useful points of contemplation. — If, however, 
a separate and complete life of this eminent individual were to 
be undertaken, his intellectual and his practical greatness would 
both be brought forwards; and it would be proper to inquire in 
what degree his licentious moral habits promoted or impeded 
his ascent in the world. Marital jealousy raised up important 
enemies to Cesar. He fell at Ciccro’s instigation ;. and the 
hand of Brutus was the most respectable which practically 
joined in the conspiracy. 
- ~As Mr. Stanfield has bestowed so much labour on ascertain- 
ing the theory of the biographic art, we could wish to see him 
reducing it to.practice. Why should he not undertake a dic- 
tionary of the British geographers, using the word in its enlarged 
sense, 
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sense, SO as to comprehend all the explorers of the surface of 
the world; those who conduct voyages of discovery, those 
who travel inland, and those who engage in stationary topo- 
graphy? A vast mass of British merit has been employed in 
making the world known to its inhabitants ; and the employ- 
ment extends with commerce, with empire, and with science, 
By separating into one digraphicon this peculiar class of lives, 
a philanthropic emulation would be excited, a debt of social 
gratitude would be discharged, a trophy to patriotism would be 
erected, and an instructive knowlege of the present state of 
nations and the gradual concatenation of intercourse would be 
diffused. . Literature should rear altars to the missionaries of 


human civilization. ; we 
Tay. ¥ , 


Art. III, Letters written by eminent Persons in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries. 'To which are added, Hearne’s Journeys to Reading, 
and to Whaddon hall, the Seat of Browne Willis, Esq. and Lives 
of eminent Men, by John Aubrey, Esq. The whole now first 
age from the Originals in the Bodletan Library and Ashmo. 
ean Museum, with Biographical and Literary Illustrations. 3 Vols. 
8vo. pp. 300. in each. il, 118. 6d. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1813. 7 

Atte for personal archaiology, (if we may use the term,) 

for inspecting the coffins of long-buried eminence, and for 
recovering from the mould of oblivion their hoarded tokens or 
their keep-sakes of friendship, should be revived at the beginning 
of every century, in order that men may look round for the 
deficiencies cr the suppressions of cotemporary intelligence, 
and complete, while documents remain, the biographical me- 
morials of the illustrious. Many interesting and characteristic 
anecdotes, which circulate in conversation, may not be recorded 

immediately, because they involve some personality that is of- 4 

fensive to the living : but, after the lapse of a generation, such 

motives for reticency usually expire. It must be acknowleged, 
however, that the memory of the celebrated rather loses than 
gains by this scrutinizing industry. No inconvenience arises 
from promulgating immediately the good deeds, or the pane- 
gyrical speeches, of deceased rank: —it is the scandalous anec- 
dote, or the satirical saying, which it was found expedient to 
keep back. He who peeps behind a curtain will discover what 
the curtain was drawn to conceal, and will usually perceive at 
best the spoils of the slattern, and perhaps the wrapper of the 
libertine. * 


a 


_ * Care, however, has been taken, in the selection before as, to omit 
that which was too grass (p. iv.) for publication. ‘ 
Stull, 
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Still, if something of depretiation be incurred, much of 
definition is acquired, by these posthumous investigations. A 
man’s knowlege is often over-rated by his one chief book: but 
in correspondence he betrays his ignorance of other topics ; and 
a circumscription of his acquirement is thus obtained. Genius 
and intellect, on the contrary, display themselves unfettered in 
private letters ; they have their decorations to fling, and their 
inferences to draw, about little as well as about great matters. 
Knowlege, again, is versatile in its hoards. One age values the 
cabinet which is filled with specimens of classical, and another 
venerates that which is occupied by black-letter, erudition. 
The mass of critical readers, the audience of appeal, is some 
times in a Cue to turn over volumes of poetry, sometimes those 
of theology, and sometimes those of history. ‘he taste of 
every age includes little things among its toys, or objects of 
curiosity: but every generation alters its selection of little 
things about which it is to be interested. Hence the corre- 
spondence of men of erudition decays in interest with the lapse 
of time, and sounds like learned trifling: whereas the corre- 
spondence of men of talents retains all its original attraction. 

‘The-present work consists of three volumes of literary re- 
liques, transcribed from the principal manuscript-treasures of 
the University of Oxford. In the first volume are contained one 
hundred and ten private letters from Hickes, Wallis, Creech, 
Arburthnot, Gale, Carte, and other eminent men who flourished 
about the pericd of the Revolution. Some light is thrown on 
James the Second’s visit to Oxford, respecting which we lately 
spoke in noticing the life of Bishop Hough ; (Rev. for October 
1812.) but, in general, the correspondence is disappointingly 
uninteresting and provokingly uninstructive. The table of 
contents induces us to read here and to read there, and ‘at 
length to cut open almost every leaf; and at the end of the 
task we regret a frivolous loss of time, and an inane lack of 
amusement. ‘That we may not wholly decide for our readers, 
we will extract the hundredth letter, p.270.: 


¢ Dr. TurNeER to Dr. CHARLETT. 
¢ On the learned Taylor of Norwich. 
¢ Good Master, ‘ Norwich, March 4. 1714. 


‘ It was very pleasing to me to read in your last letter of that 
regard paid to the merit and industry of Mr. Hearne by the majority 
of the University in their choice of him to be Superior Beadle of Law 
and Architypographus. Which places he will be a credit to, and they 
will afford him brave encouragement, and a good deal of time for his 
studies. I don’t doubt but Dr. Hudson has long since been supplied 
with a Janitor for the Library, or else the Dean and I should have 
ventured to have recommended from hence a person who isa surpriang 
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instance of the power of application to books. A taylor * of this town 
of about 30 years of age, who has within seven years mastered seven lan. 

uages, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldea, Syriac, Arabic, and Persic. 
Kir Professor Ockley being here since Christmas has examined him, and 

iven him an ample testimonial in writing of his skill in the Oriental 
ene Our Dean also thinks him very extraordinary. But he 
is very poor, and his landlord lately seized a Polyglot Bible (which 
he had made shift to purchase) for rent. But there is care taken to 
clear his debts; and if a way could be thought of to make him useful, 
I believe we could get a subscription towards part of his maintenance.’ 


Inthe second volume, are contained fifty-two letters from the 
Bodleian Library and eight from the Ashmolean Museum. 
These last are mostly of older date, but are again very dull, and 
include fewer eminent names than those in the first volume. 
The most curious of them is the cirxth, from T. Carte to 
G. Ballard, on thé death of Henry VI. Under the inspection 
of an editor of taste, the entire collection of letters would have 
been included in a single volume, and have formed a separate 
work; to which might have been attached, as an appendix, the 
journies of Hearne to Whaddon-hall, to Reading, and to Sil- 
chester. This is the Thomas Hearne on whom Swift wrote the 
well-known lively epigram. 

The more valuable part of this publication begins at p. 200. 
of the second volume, and consists of a series of short bio- 
graphies drawn up by John Aubrey. They awaken many 
anecdotes of celebrated men which have hitherto slumbered. 
We exhibit as a specimen the life of Bacon. 


¢ Sir Francis Bacon, Kt. 


‘ Baron of Verulam, Viscount of St. Alban’s, and Lord High 
| Chancellor of England. 


¢ In his Lordship’s prosperity, S‘. Fulke Grevil, Lord Brooke, 
was his great friend and acquaintance, but when he was in disgrace 
and want, he was so unworthy as to forbid his butler to let him have 
any more small beer, which he had often sent for, his stomach bein 
nice, and the small beere of Grayes Inne not liking his pallet. This 
has donne his memorie more dishonour than S'. Ph. Sydney’s friend- 
ship engraven on his monument hath donne him honour. 





‘ * His name was Henry Wild. See some account of him in the 
Gent. Mag. for March 1755. The Memoir of his Life is very defi- 
cient in point of dates; but it appears that he went to Oxford, and 
on the recommendation of Dr. Prideaux, Dean of Norwich, was em- 
ployed in the Bodleian Library, in translating, or making extracts 
from, the Oriental MSS. He removed from Oxford to London, 
about. the year 1720, and lived there under the patronage of Dr. 
Mead. In 1734, was published his translation from the Arabic of 
«© Mahomet’s Journey to Heaven,’ a posthumous work, and the 
only one of his that was ever printed.’ 


‘ Richard 





‘ 
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£ Richard Earle of Dorset was a great admirer and friend of the 
L*4. Ch. Bacon, and was wont to have S'. Tho. Billingsley along with 
him, to remember and to putt down in writing my Lord’s sayinges 
at table. Mr. Ben Jonson was one of his friends and acquaintance, 
as doeth appeare by his excellent verses on his Lo®’* birth day, in 
his 2d vol. and in his Vnderwoods, where he gives him a character, 
and concludes, That about his time, and within his view, were borne 
all the witts that could honour a nation or help studie. He came often 
to S'. John Danvers at Chelsey. Sir John told me that when his Lo?. 
had wrote the Hist. of Hen. 7. he sent the manuscript copie to him 
to desire his opinion of it before ’twas printed. Qd. Sir John, Your 
Lordship knowes that I am no schollar. ’Tis no matter, said my 
Lord, I know what a schollar can say ; I would know what you can 
say. Sir John read it, and gave his opinion what he misliked (w*" I 
am sorry I have forgott) w°® my L*4. acknowledged to be true, and 
mended it. ‘* Why,” said he, “a échollar would never have told me 
this.” 

‘Mr. Tho. Hobbes (Malmesburiensis) was belovedby his Lo?. who 
was wont to have him walke with him in his delicate groves, when 
he did meditate : and when a notion darted into his mind, Mr. Hobbes 
was presently to write it downe, and his Lo?. was wont to say that 
he did it better than any one els about him; for that many times, 
when he read their notes he scarce understood what they writt, be- 
cause they understood it not clearly themselves. In short, all that 
were great and good loved & honouredhim. Sir Edward Coke, Ld. 
Chiefe Justice, alwayes envyed him, and would be undervalueing his 
lawe. I knew old lawyers that remembred it. | 

‘ He was Lord Protector during King James’s progresse into 
Scotland, and gave audience in great state to Ambassadors in the 
banquetting house at Whitehall. His Lo. would many times have 
musique in the next roome where he meditated. The Aviary at Yorke 
house was built by his Lo?.; it did cost 300 lib. Every meale, ac- 
cording to the season of the yeare, he had his table strewed witl 
sweet herbes and flowers, which he sayd did refresh his spirits and 
memorie. When his Lo?. was at his country house at Gorhambery, 
St. Alban’s seemed as if the court had been there, so nobly did he 
live. His servants had liveries with his crest; his watermen were 
more imployed by gentlemen than even the king’s. 

‘ King James sent a buck to him, and he gave the keeper fifty 
pounds. 

‘ He was wont to say to his servant, Hunt, (who was a notable 
thrifty man, and loved this world, and the only servant he had that 
he could never gett to become bound for him,) “ The world was 
made for man (Hunt), and prot man for the world.’”?’ Hunt left dn 
estate of 1000 lib. per ann. in Somerset. 

‘ None of his servants durst appeare before him without Spanish 
— bootes: for he would smell the neates leather, which offended 

im. 

‘ The East India merchants presented his Lo?. with a cabinet of 
ihr which his page, Mr. Cockaine, received, and deceived his 

ord. 
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_€ His Lordship was a good Poet, but conceal’d, as appeares by 
his Letters. See excellent verses of his Lo?.’* which Mr. Farnaby 
translated into Greeke, and printed both in his AsSoroysay sc. 


¢ The world’s a bubble, and the life of man, 
Less than a’span, &c.’ 


‘ Apothegmata. 


‘ His Lordship being in Yorke house garden looking on Fishers, 
at they were throwing their nett, asked them what they would take 
for their draught; they answered so much: his Lo?. would offer 
them no more but so much. They drew up their nett, and it were 
only 2 or 3 little fishes, his Lo?. then told them, it had been better 
for them to have taken his offer. They replied, they hoped to have 
had a better draught ; but, said his Lo?. ** Hope is a good breakfast, 
but an ill supper.” 

¢ When his Lo?. was in disfavour, his neighbours hearing how 
much he was indebted, came to him with a motion to buy Oake-wood 
of him. His Lo?.told them, * He would not sell his Feathers.’ 

‘ The Earle of Manchester being removed from his place of Lord 
Chiefe Justice of the Comon Pleas to be Lord President of the 
‘Councell, told my Lord (upon his fall) that he was sorry to. see 
him made such an example. Lord Bacon replied, It did not trouble 
him, since Je was made a President. 

‘ The Bishop of London did cutt downe a noble cloud of trees at 
Fulham. The Lord Chancellor told him that he was a good ex- 
pounder of darke places. 

¢ Upon his being in disfavour, his servants suddenly went away, 
a them to the flying of the vermin when the house was 

ALUN gS. 

é One told his Lordship it was now time to look about him. He 
replyed, ‘‘ I doe not looke about me, I looke above me.” 

¢ Sir Julius Cesar, (Master of the Rolles,) sent to his Lo?. in his 
necessity a hundred pounds for apresent*, His Lordship would often 
drinke a good draught of strong beer (March beer) to-bed-wards, to 
lay his working fancy asleep : which otherwise would -keepe him from 
sleeping great part of the night. I remember Sir John Danvers told 
me, that his Lo?. much delighted in his curious garden at Chelsey, 
and as he was walking there one time, he fell downe in a sowne, 

Lady Danvers rubbed his face, temples, &c. and gave him cordiall 
water: as soon as he came to himselfe, sayd he, ** Madam, I am no 
good footman.”’ 

‘ Three of his Lordship’s servants + kept their coaches, and some 
Kept. race-horses. 

‘..... His Favourites tooke bribes, but his Lo?. alwayes 
gave judgement secundum eguum et bonum. His Decrees in Chancery 
stand firme, there are fewer of his decrees reverst, than of any other 
Chancellor. 


— 





¢ * Most of these informations I have from S' John Danvers.’ 
‘ + Sir Tho. Meautys, Mr.... Bushell, Mr, ... Idney.’ 
5 ‘ His 
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* His daughter maried her Gentleman Usher, Sir Thomas* Vn- 
derhill, whom she made deafe and blind, with too much of Venus. 
She was living since the beheading of the late King. 

¢ He had a delicate, lively hazel eie; Dr: Harvey told me it was 
like the eie of a viper. 

‘ I have now forgott what Mr. Bushell sayd, whether his Lordship 
enjoyed his Muse best at night, or in the morning. 

« Mr. Hobbes told me that the cause of his L?.’* death was trying 
an experiment. As he was taking the aire in a coach with Dr. Wi- 
therborne (a Scotchman, Physician to the King,) towards Highgate, 
snow lay on the ground, and it came into my Lord’s thoughts, why 
flesh might not be preserved in snow asin salt. They were resolved 
they would try the experiment presently. They alighted out of the 
coach, and went intoa poore woman’shouse at the bottome of Highgate 
hill, and bought a hen, and made the woman exenterate it, and then 
stuffed the body with snow, and my Lord did help to doe it himselfe. 
The snow so chilled him, that he immediately fell so extremely ill, that 
he could not returne to his lodgings, I suppose then at Graye’s Inne,) 
but went to the Earl of Arundell’s house, at Highgate, where they 


tT pute him into a good bed warmed with a panne, but it was a damp 


bed that had not been layn in about a yeare before, which gave him 
such a cold that in 2 or 3 days, as I remember he [Mr. Hobbes] 
told me, he dyed of suffocation. 

‘ He had a uterine + brother Anthony Bacon, who was a ver 
reat statesman, and much beyond his brother Francis for the Po- 
itiques. A lame man; he was a pensioner to, and lived with .... 

Earle of Essex, and to him he [Francis] dedicates the first edition 
of his Essayes, a little booke no bigger than a Primer, which I have 
seen in the Bodleian Library. 

‘ His sisters were ingeniose and well-bred ; they well understood 
the use of the Globes, as you may find in the preface of Mr. Blun- 
deville of the Sphere: see if it is not dedicated to them. One of 
them was maried to S‘ John Cunstable of Yorkshire. To this bro. 
in law he dedicates his second edition of his Essayes in 8vo. his last in 
4to. to the D. of Bucks.’ 


The account of Beaumont (p. 236.) seems to prove that 
Fletcher was the principal author of the plays which pass under 
their joint names. Fletcher died of the plague in 1625. 

In the third volume, the life of Harrington is one of the 
most communicative of new particulars. In the life of Selden, 
are suppressions which will tantalize the inquisitive. The 
longest, most curious, and most complete of these biographies, 
is the life of Hobbes; which is dilated over forty-five Papess 
and contains a copy of his will.—Our biographers will find, in 





‘ * T thinke.’ 
¢ + His mother was... . Cooke, sister of . .. . Cooke of Giddy- 


hall in Essex, 2d wife to Sir Nicholas Bacon.’ 
| Bb 2 these 
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these compositions of Aubrey, many little particulars which 
have hitherto escaped them: but, in our judgment, this cols 
lection again ought to have formed a separate work, and to 
have been introduced by an original biographical memoir of 
Aubrey himself. His motive for compiling the lives was 
to supply Anthony Wood with materials for the Athene Oxoni- 
enses ; and his attention to record the personal appearance, the 
domestic habits, and the favourite companions of his heroes, 
deserves praise and imitation. 

Although this publication might have been better planned, 
and advantageously separated into twodistinct works ;—although 
it might have been moreelaborately edited, and have contained 
some notes to correct Aubrey’s errors;—yet we receive it as 
on the whole an useful addition to the documents for a register 
of British worthies. ‘The antiquary will read it with gladness; 
the historian will consult it-with patience ; and the biographer 
will employ it with instruction. ) e 

Toy.) 
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Art. IV. Researches about Atmospheric Phenomena: together 
with Meteorological Journals, &c. By Thomas Forster, F.E.S. 
8vo. pp. 220. Underwood. 1813. 


| edd dala grt the great number of literary men, and 
of learned societies, who have for a long time been em- 
ploying themselves in keeping registers of the weather, and in 
observing atmospherical phenomena, it must be confessed that 
neither the science of meteorology nor the practice of it has 
yet made any considerable progress. We can account in a sa 
tisfactory manner for very few of the changes which are daily 
exhibited before oureyes, and we are still unable to predict those 
changes with any degree of certainty. ‘This deficiency, per- 
haps, has proceeded from the circumstance, that the attention 
has been almost eclusively directed to the instruments by 
which we judge of the weight, temperature, and moisture of 
the air; in which way we do not become acquainted with the 
-alterations in the atmosphere till after they have taken place. 
When any other remarks have been made, they are expressed 
in language not so precise as to convey accurate ideas, and 
have indeed been so incorrect as to deserve little notice. 
Lately, however, some individuals have followed a plan of 
observation which seems much more likely to promote the ac- 
quisition of this species of knowlege, and which can scarcely 
fail to answer some useful purpose. They. have carefully 
watched the different appearances which the clouds assume, 


have formed a nomenclature to record those appearances, have 
| noticed 
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noticed also the state of the barometer, thermometer, &c. and 
have compared all these particulars with the subsequent 
changes of the weather. This plan was first adopted, at least 
in a regular and systematic manner, by Mr. Howard, and has 
been extended still farther by the author of the volume now 
before us. He has been for some time in the habit of publish- 
ing his reports in the different scientific journals, and he has 
now thrown into a more connected form the general principles 
which he has deduced from his observations. 

Mr. Forster divides his work into ten chapters. The first is 
intitled introductory, and consists principally of Mr. How- 
ard’s hypothesis of the origin and modification of clouds. 
Mr. H.’s opinions on this subject have been some time before 
the public, and it would lead us beyond our limits to enter on 
a minute examination of them in this place: we have only to 
state that they are adopted by the present author, with little 
or no alteration, except that he subdivides the species of 
Mr. Howard into varieties, and gives them also specific charac- 
ters and appellations, which appear to us in general very appro- 
priate. ‘The extension of the original. arrangement occupies 
the second chapter, consisting of 17 sections; in which, be- 
sides the account of the modifications of the clouds, derived 
from their form, we have remarks on thunder-storms, rain, 
snow, and hail,—on the colour and elevation of clouds,—on 
their structure,—on the luminous appearances called halos, 
parhelia, &c.— and, lastly, on the process of evaporation, 


The most original and interesting of these sections relates to 
halos, which are arranged and defined in a much more scien- 
tific manner than any which had previously been allotted to 
them ; the essential differences between them are pointed out ; 
aid a nomenclature is formed, which will probably be sufh- 
cient to enable the meteorologist to note down the phenomena 
with the requisite accuracy. Falling stars and meteors accupy 
the third chapter : but it contains rather an imperfect account 
of them ; and we think that the author has been unfortunate in 
adopting Mr. De Luc’s hypotheses of their phosphorescent 
nature, which appears to us to be without foundation. ‘The 
subsequent chapters are less strictly scientific, and, on the 
whole, of less value than the first three. The indications of 
future changes in the weather, as deduced from the particular 
motions of animals, from the observation of the usual meteo- 
rological instruments, and the effects on the vital functions of 
erganized bodies, each constitute the subject of a short chapter ; 
and we have also some scanty remarks on winds. ‘The account 
of atmospherical electricity is more ample and interesting. 
Mr, F. appears to regard electricity. as the source of all the 
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changes of the atmosphere, as the cause on which they dé« 
pend, and as the immediate agent by which they are produced. 
The various forms which the clouds assume, the different 
changes which they undergo, the manner in which the modifi- 
cations are conyerted into each other, the occurrence of rain and 
of fair weather, not to mention the more obvious phenomena 
of thundef and lightning, are all to be traced to the action of 
the electric fluid. 

The tenth chapter treats on ¢ the superstitious Notions which 
appear to have had their Origin in an Observance of certain 
meteorological Phenomena,’ As a specimen of Mr. Forster’s 
manner, we shall quote the commencement of this section ; 
premising that, in our opinion, his ideas on the subject are 
generally well founded : 


‘ There is a natural tendency in the human mind, arising from the 
faculty of association, to attach ideas of good or evil to those objects 
which have been observed to precede or to accompany pleasurable 
or painful circumstances: hence the origin of many superstitious 
Opinions. 

‘ From such association of ideas, many animals were antiently- 
worshipped, either as good or evil spirits; and even at a later 
period, when their worship was rejected as superstitious, or useless 
they were considered as hucbotess of evil or of good. Many o 
these superstitions originated in the observance of facts, ascribable to 
atmospheric influence. Thus, certain birds being affected by pecu- 
liarities of the air, previous to thunder storms, or other terrible events, 
and showing signs of their affections by particular habits, were found 
to be foreboders of tempests, hurricanes, and other dangerous at- 
mospheric commotions; and they were subsequently considered as 
evil omens in general, gaining, as it were, an ill name, by their uti- 
lity as monitors. So the crow garrulous, before stormy weather, 
was afterwards regarded as a predictor of general misfortune. Many 
animals too were considered by the antients as influenced by human 

rayers and supplications, In this manner, the observance of many 
real facts laid the foundation for superstitions, which terrified the 
ignorant, and which the designing made use of in order to acquire 
respect, and to aggrandize their own power. Hence the rise of sor- 
cerers, augurs, and other impostors, the interpreters of omens and 

ortenta, who pretended, in the peculiar flight and song of birds, 
to read the destinies of monarchs and of nations. It is probable, that 
out of a number of such predictions, some might happen to be true, 
where the sagacity of the augur penetrated farther into probable events 
than the ignorance of the multitude ; and this fortuitous coincidence 
enhanced the public credulity, strengthened the empire of supersti< 
tion, and became a fatal impediment to the progress of science 
throughout succeeding ages.’ | 


This chapter, as well as some of the preceding, is illuss 


trated by numerous quotations from the classical writers, which 
are 
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are appropriate and interesting: but many of them are inaccu- 
rately transcribed. We have only farther to remark that this 
tract, although it contains many errors of style, and some 
weak and unimportant observations, possesses considerable 
claims to respect, and must tend to the advantage of the science 
which the author has cultivated with so much assiduity. Bos 
7 


Art. V. A Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases, according to 
the Arrangement of Dr. Willan, exhibiting a concise View of 
the diagnostic Symptoms and the Method of Treatment. By 
Thomas Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. Physician to the Public Dis- 


peony and to the Fever Institution. 8vo. 12s. Boards. 
ongman and Co. 1813. 


et member of the medical profession is sufficiently 
sensible of the loss which it sustained by the premature 
death of Dr, Willan; in consequence of which his classical 
work on the diseases of the skin was left in so unfinished a 
state, that the part which still remains unprinted is not likely 
ever to meet the public eye. We are happy, however, to be 
able to say that this great desideratum is, in a considerable 
degree, supplied by the author of the volume now before us ; 
though Dr. Bateman, in his preface, modestly declines any 
comparison with Dr. Willan, and very candidly acknowleges 
how far he is indebted to him for his materials : 





‘ To prevent any misapprehension in regard to the nature and 
object of this volume, it may be necessary to state, that it is not 
brought forward with any pretensions to supply the deficiencies which 
have been left in the valuable treatise of Dr. Willan, or to be consi- 
dered as the completion of that original work. Its sole purpose is 
to present an abstract of the classification proposed by that respected 
author, together with a concise view of all the genera and species, 
which he intended that it should comprehend. The materials for the 
description of the first four Orders have been obtained principally 
from Dr, Willan’s publication, of which the first part of this Sy- 
nopsis may be regarded as an abridgement; some additional facts, 
however, have been supplied from subsequent observation. ‘The re- 
mainder of the matter has been derived partly from personal expe- 
rience and research, but principally from a constant intercourse with 
Dr. Willan, upon the subject of these diseases, during a period of 
ten years, while his colleague at the Public Dispensary, and from 
his own communications in his last illness, hefore he departed for 
Madeira, when he kindly undertook a cursory perusal of his unfi- 
nished MSS. for my information, during which I made notes relative 
to those points with which I was least acquainted,’ 


Our readers will recollect that the last part of Dr. W.’s 
system, which he lived to finish, was the fourth, comprizing 
Bb 4 the 
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the order of bud/e; and that four orders still remain unpublished, 
viz. pustules, vesicles, tubercles, and spots. The principal 
features of the arrangement, as originally announced by Dr. 
Willan, are entirely preserved by Dr. Bateman, and very nearly 
all the subordinate divisions: but a few alterations and some 

dditions occur; and, although it is obvious that the author 
has been unwilling to deviate from the method of his prede- 
cessor, we think that he has shewn great judgment and dis- 
cretion in this respect. His work differs essentially from that 
of Dr. Willan. While the latter is to be regarded as a complete 
treatise on cutaneous diseases, including an accurate investiga- 
tion of their nature and origin, adjusting their nomenclature, 
comparing their phenomena with the descriptions of other 
writers, antient and modern, and discussing the merits of the 
various means proposed for their cure, Dr. Bateman presents 
us with no more than a ¢-practical synopsis ;’ in which these 
topics are treated in a brief and cursory manner; and the main 
point to which the attention is directed is to lay down a correct 
diagnosis, and to establish general principles on which the treat- 
ment ought to be conducted. In accomplishing his object, we 
think that he has been remarkably successful; and we have 
very seldom perused a medical work with more complete satis- 
faction. 

In our remarks on this volume, we shall principally confine 
ourselves to the last four orders, being those which were left 
unfinished by Dr. Willan; viz. pustules, vesicles, tubercles, 
and spots. A pustule is defined to be ‘an elevation' of the 
cuticle, with an inflamed base, containing pus.’ ‘There are five 
genera of pustular diseases; impetigo, porrigo, ecthyma, 
variola, and scabies. It is evident that the order of pustule is to 
be considered as quite artificial, in which the diseases are cha- 
racterized solely by the formation of purulent matter; and 
perhaps a doubt may arise how far this circumstance is a con- 
venient basis on which a nosological arrangement should be 


built. In well marked cases, and at certain periods of the 


disease, the existence of pus is an obvious and striking occur- 
rence, that cannot be easily overlooked or mistaken: but we 
conceive that in many diseases, which according to Dr. Bate- 
man’s system are to be ranked as pustular, no proper pustules 
will be discoverable ; and, on the other hand, we shall often 
meet with the semblance of pustules, in cases which, in this 
system, are placed among the vesicles. | 

The impetigo, which is intended to include the different 
kinds of moist tetters, and the porrigo, which includes ring- 
worms, scald heads, &c. are well defined genera, and probably 
are jntitled to the appellation of pustular diseases ; although, as 
: : ; : : we 
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we have just remarked, the proper pustular appearance is 
often not to be recognized. The directions for the cure of the 
different species of porrigo seem to be judicious, and present a 
candid account of the effects of the principal remedies that 
have been proposed for the removal of these disagreeable 
complaints. 

‘The word ecthyma is used to denote an eruption of large, 
hard, inflamed pustules, which are scattered over the body, not 
attended by fever, and not contagious. It is an affection of 
little importance in itself: but, as the author observes, ‘ the 
diagnosis of this eruption from the contagious pustular diseases, 
as well as from some of the secondary appearances of syphilis, 
is of considerable importance in practice, and renders it necese 
sary to notice this genus.’ 

Though the scabies, or common itch, is a disease in most 
cases very easily known and discriminated, yet it dees not 
readily fiid its proper place in a nosological arrangement : 


© This troublesome disease, which, from its affinity with three 
orders of eruptive appearances, pustules, vesicles, and papula, 
almost bids defiance to any attempt to reduce it to an artificial clas- 
sification, is not easily characterized in few words. An extreme 
latitude in the acceptation of the term has indeed been assumed by 
writers, from Celsus downwards; and no distinct or limited view of 
the disease has been given, until near our own times. Celsus has in- 
cluded other forms of pustuiar disease among the different species of 
Scabies ; and some of the earlier writers, after the revival of learning, 
considered almost. all the eruptions, to which the skin is liable, as 
modifications of this disease : even our countryman, Willis, to whom 
the contagious nature of true Scabies, as aie its specific remedy, 


was well known, has not sufficiently separated it from some other 
pustular and pruriginous affections.’ 


The lower classes of people, who from obvious causes have: 
the best opportunity of becoming acquainted with this di- ease, 
have noticed four different varietres ; and these have been in- 
troduced into Dr. Bateman’s arrangement, under the specific 
names of papuliformis, lymphatica, purulenta, and cachectica. 
While, however, he admits the propriety of this division, he 
observes ‘that the practical discrimination, in many of these 
-cases, is more difficult than in any other order of cutaneous 
disease.’ It is well known that some naturalists have contended 
for the existence of a peculiar species of insect as the cause of 
scabies, and that delineations of it have been published with 
marks of accuracy and authenticity. Yet Dr. Bateman was 
never able to detect any thing of the kind; and he is disposed 
to regard their presence, when they do exist, rather as an ac- 


cidental occurrence than as being essentially connected with 
the formation of the pustules. 
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The order of vesicles comprehends seven genera. A vesicle 
is defined to be ‘a small orbicular elevation of the cuticle, con- 
taining lymph, which is sometimes clear and colourless, but 
often opaque, and whitish or pearl coloured. It is succeeded 
either by scurf, or by a laminated scab.’ This definition is, we 
believe, nosologically correct: but, practically, it will often be 
impossible to detect the distinction between the pustule and the 
vesicle ; since an elevation of the cuticle containing whitish or 
pearl coloured lymph must, in its external characters, be ver 
nearly allied toa pustule. ‘The seven genera of vesicles are the 
ehicken-pox, cow-pox, herpes, rupia, miliaria, eczema, and aphtha. 
The term herpes, which has been frequently employed in a 
very vague manner, is restricted by Dr. Bateman ‘ to a vesicular 
disease, which, in most of its forms, passes through a regular 
course of increase, maturation, and decline, and terminates in 
about ten, twelve, or fourteen days.’ 

Doctor B. notices six varieties of Aerpes, which appear to be 
distinguished from each other with considerable accuracy : but 
we confess that we are not competent, from our own observa 
tion, to determine how far the descriptions accord with the 
actual phenomena of the disease, or are capable of being in. 
cluded under the generic definitions. | 

Rupia is a genus introduced by this author, and takes its 
appellation from the sordid condition of the diseased parts 3 it 
js thus described ; 


‘ The rupia is characterized by an appearance of broad and flattish 
vesicles, in different parts of the body, which do not become con- 
fluent ; they are slightly inflamed at the base, slow in their progress, 
and succeeded by an ill-conditioned discharge, which concretes into 
thin and superficial scabs, that are easily rubbed off, and presently 
regenerated.’ — 


¢ The eczema is characterized by an eruption of small vesicles, on 
various parts of the skin, usually set close or crowded together, with 
little or no inflammation round their bases, and unattended by fever. 
Jt is not contagious,’ 


The most important species of eczema is that which arises 
from the irritation of mercury, and has lately been described 
under the appellations of erythema mercuriale, hydvargyria, &c. 
It is remarkable that an affection which is of considerable vio 
lence, and not of very rare occurrence, should until lately have 
been little noticed, 

The 7th order of tubercle is defined to be ‘a small, hard 
superficial tumour, circumscribed, and permanent, or suppurat- 
ing partially.’ It comprehends eight genera: but, as Dr. Bate- 
man observes that some of them require surgical treatment and 


some 
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some are not often seen, we shall remark on only two of them, 
the acne and the elephantiasis ; 


¢ The acne is characterized by an eruption of distinct hard tuber- 
cles, which are sometimes permanent for a considerable length of 
time, and sometimes suppurate very slowly and partially. They 
usually appear on the face, especially on the forehead, temples, and 
chin, and sometimes also on the neck, shoulders, and upper part of 
the breast ; but never descend to the lower parts of the trunk, or to 
the extremities. As the progress of each tubercle is slow, and they 
appear in succession, they are generally seen at the same time in the 
various stages of growth and decline ; and, in the more violent, cases, 
are intermixed likewise with the marks or vestiges of those which 
have subsided. The eruption occurs almost exclusively in persons of 
the sanguine temperament, and in the early part of life, from the age 
of puberty to thirty or thirty-five; but, in those of more exquisite 
temperament, eyen later, It is common to both sexes ; but the most, 
severe forms of it are seen in young men.’ 


This disease, which includes the different varieties of what 
are usually called scorbutic eruptions in the face, is divided 
into four species, simplex, punctata, indurata, and rosacea. The 
last species constitutes the red face, which is either the effect of 
hereditary temperament or of the immoderate use of spirituous 
liquors. The following remarks on the cure of this unpleasant 
and obstinate complaint may be interesting to some of our 
readers : é 


‘ The perfect cure of acne rosacea is, in fact, seldom accome 
plished; for, whether it originate in a strong hereditary predisposi- 
tion, or from habitual intemperance, the difficulties in the way of cor- 
recting the habit of body are almost insurmountable. The regula. 
tion of the diet, in both cases, is important: and when the stomach 
or liver is disordered, in the latter, the symptoms may be sometimes 
pallidted by the liquor potasse, or other antacids, which seem also 
to have some influence in lessening inflammatory action in the skin. 
The gentlest restringents should be used externally to the patches of 
reticulated veins ; such as yery dilute spirituous or acetous lotions, 
with or without a small proportion of the acetate of lead; or simple 
ointments combined with alum, acetate of lead, &c. in small quanti- 
ties. The more purely local and primary the eruption appears to be, 
the more active may be the astringency of the substances applied 


to it.’ 

In the section on Elephantiasis we have a favourable specimen 
of the author’s learning and discrimination. ‘The term elephan- 
tiasis appearing to have been used in the most inaccurate man- 
ner, and indeed to have been applied to quite different diseases, 
Dr. Bateman attempts to clear up these difficulties, and to 
ascertain precisely the train of symptoms to which the name is 
strictly applicable.—The last order, macula, although necessary 
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to complete the system, consists of affections generally of little 
mioment, and such as scarcely require medical treatment, 
Before any person could venture to give a decided opinion 
respecting the merit of the arrangement of cutaneous diseases 
which is here presented to the public, by the joint labours of 
Dr. Willan and Dr. Bateman, it would be necessary that a 
more minute degree of attention should be paid to this class of 
complaints than ordinary practice excites or requires: but it is 
easy to pronounce that these gentlemen are intitled to one great 
and important commendation, viz. that the terms employed 
by them are all well defined, and may be readily compre- 
hended. We have no hesitation, therefore, in saying that 
every practitioner would do well to adopt Dr. Bateman’s 
nomenclature, as a standard by which he should regulate 
his proceedings ; and he will, in the course of his experience, © 
perceive by degrees whether it be founded on just principles, 
and is sufficient to guide him in all the variety of cases that 
fall under his notice, or whether it be defective in any of its 
arts. Should this latter prove to be the result, the precise 
defect may be easily pointed out, and the requisite alteration 
be applied, without introducing in this branch of medicine 
any more of that confusion which has rendered our practice 
so doubtful and inefficient, in consequence of the uncertainty 
which has always attached to our language. Bos 





_—— =~ 


Art. VI. Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea; or Historical Narrar 
tives of the most noted Calamities and Providential Deliverances, 
which have resulted from Maritime Enterprize: with a Sketch 
of various Expedients for preserving the Lives of Mariners. 8yvo. 
3 Vols, pp.1479. 11. 16s. Boards. Longman and Co, 


Ts narrative of nautical disasters is compiled from the 
records of a period of somewhat more than two centuries 5 
and the examples are selected from the history of yariousnations, 
but more particularly from the maritime annals of the English, 
Dutch, and French. Of our countrymen, the first whose fate 
is related is Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who was wrecked in 1583} 
and the long and gloomy catalogue is closed by an account 
of the loss of the Nautilus sloop of war in the Archipelago, 
in 1807. ‘Two out of the three volumes are occupied with 
details of events belonging to the eighteenth century; and those 
readers, who find their attention interested by such subjects, 
will here see a full narrative of the fate of the Grosvenor In- 
diaman in 1772, of the Winterton in 1792, and of the extra- 
ordinary but less melancholy adventures of Captain Bligh, who 
traversed the Indian ocean in an open boat in 1789. The 
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number of recitals exceeds eighty, and many of them compre- 
hend a variety of minute details. It would be endless, therefore, 
to attempt a summary or classification of all the circum- 
stances recapitulated, both because their number # great and 
because almost every case seems.to be marked by its own pe- 
culiar features. Accordingly, after having allotted a portion 
of our limits to a notice of the attempts made to winter in 
Greenland, and to a point in our own history which has ex- 
cited some contradictory observations, we shall proceed to 
a more welcome topic, —we mean a consideration of the 
various expedients that have been proposed for the preservation 


of life in cases of shipwreck. 


With regard to Greenland, several instances are recorded in 
these volumes of seamen being left behind by Dutch and 
English whalé-ships. In some cases, the measure was volun- 
tary, the Dutch merchants being desirous of ascertaining the 
practicability of establishing a permanent colony in that in- 
hospitable region. ‘The first attempt on the part of the Dutch 
was made in 1633, when seven of the stoutest and ablest men 
of the fleet consented, on certain conditions, to make 3 trial 
of passing the winter in St. Maurice’s island in Greenland. 
Unhappily, scorbutic complaints made their appearance among 
them in the month of March, in consequence of the scarcity of 
fresh provisions; and the progress of the disease affecting the 
spirits of the men, and incapacitating them from exercise, 
they soon exhibited symptoms of rapid decay: so that, from 
the joint effect of the malady and the extreme coldness of the 
weather, they all expired towards the latter part of April, or the 
beginning of May. ‘Their countrymen, re-visiting Greenland, 
according to annual custom, in summer, found only the dead 
bodies and a journal kept by the ill-fated party. — Another 
experiment made by the Dutch in the same year, in Spitz- 
bergen, was attended with a different’ result. The cold was 
"here equally rigorous ; and, though the party left behind were 
provided with various accommodations, as a grate, a stove, and 
comfortable beds, they were frequently obliged to take violent 
exercise for the sake of warmth. Fortunately, they had laid ia 
a stock of rein-deer, sea-fowl, and vegetables; all of which 
being fresh provision, they were preserved in health, and en- 
abled to rejoin their countrymen in the ensuing summer. En- 
couraged by this success, the Dutch determined to repeat the 
experiment in the next year. Seven seamen were accordingly 
left behind, lodged in a warm hut, and provided with various 
comforts; but, having unhappily been inattentive to the pre- 
vention of scurvy, that dreadful disease began to appear to- 
wards the end of November, by which time it was too late’ to 
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seek for green herbs. They were also not fortunate in theit 
efforts to obtain fresh provisions by giving chace.to bears and 
foxes, as these animals did not begin te approach the hut until 
the seamen had become too weak to mahage their guns. 


¢ The sun had disappeared on the 20th of October, nor was he 
seen again until the 24th of February, when the mariners were so 
weak as to be constantly confined to their cabins. T'wo days after, 
they ceased to be able to write, at that time expressing themselves in 
a journal thus: ‘ Four of us who still survive; lie flat on the floor of 
our hut. We think we could still eat, were there only one among 
us able to get fuel, but none can move for pain; our time is spent in 
constant prayer, that God, in his mercy, would deliver us from this 
misery : we are ready whenever he pleases to call us.”?? ' 


Such is the rigour of the climate at Spitzbergen, that the 
~putrefaction of a dead body is almost imperceptible. The 


bodies of these seven sufferers, having been deposited in cof- 


fins in the earth, with stones laid over them to preserve them 
‘from beasts of prey, were inspected about thirty years after- 
ward, and found almost as entire as at the moment of their 
decease. 

We are next to advert to a less melancholy narrative relating 
to a party of our own seamen, who were left accidentally in 
Greenland in the year 1630. Eight men having been sent 
ashore on 15th August, to hunt rein-deer, at a place called 


‘Green Harbour, were forced to remain, in consequence of 
‘their vessel being driven off the coast by the floating ice. In 


this alarming situation, their first step was to lay in a stock 
of rein-deer, as well as of bear’s flesh; a precaution to which 
may be chiefly attributed the contrast afforded by their history 

and that of the unfortunate Dutchmen: 
‘ A kind of hut had been erected by the Dutch in Bell Sound for 


coopers employed in the whale fishery, of which the mariners now 


‘took possession. It was eighty feet long, and fifty broad, consist- 


ing of timber, with a roof of tiles: another smaller hut stood at 
some distance, which they took down for the purpose of building 
a compartment within the larger one. This, with considerable 
labour, was accomplished, and a quantity of wood laid in for fuel. — 

« Meantime it was expedient to secure a sufficient store of provis 
sions to serve the necessities of the people ; and two sea-horses being 
observed asleep on the ice on the 14th of September, they were struck 
with harpoons. ‘These animals proved to be an old one and its cub : 


~ but the latter, though the mother was dead, would not leave it, 


2;- 2 
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and continued swimming about until also killed by the mariners. 
‘They were carried ashore, skinned, and pieces of their flesh roasted. 

« As there was little chance of obtaining supplies, more than occa- 

sionally killing a straggling bear, an exact survey was made of all 


‘the provisions; and finding the quantity too small to last through 


the winter, the people agreed to restrict themselves to one reasonable 


daily. — 
meal daily : Ts 
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© To mend their clothes and shoes, which were all wore out or 
tore at the lapse of that period, they made thread of rope-yarn, and 
needles of whale-bone. The nights now began to grow very long, 
and the cold became so intense that the sea was quite frozen over. 
From the 14th day of October the sun sunk entirely below the hori- 
zon, and, in the irksome time occasioned by his absence, the mariners 
had leizure to reflect on their friends, wives, and children at home, 
and their own desolate condition.— 

‘ They were still obliged to watch carefully over the extent of 
their stores; and, lest fuel might fail towards the end of the year, 
they daily roasted half a deer, which was put into casks that had alse 
been found ashore. — 

‘ The sun remained below the horizon, and perpetual night pre« 
vailed from the first of December until the first of January, when a 
kind of twilight began.’ — 

‘ As the new year commenced, the cold became more intense; and 
its severity gradually augmented, until blisters would rise on the 
people’s flesh as if they had been burnt with fire; and if they 
chanced to touch iron, it would stick to their fingers like bird- 
lime. — 

‘ They had contrived to procure fresh water, which was discharged 
from a cliff under thick ice; but from the 1oth of January, nothing 
except snow-water could be obtained, until the 2oth of May, from 
snow melted by hot irons. 

‘ The weather being clear, though excessively cold, on the 3d of 
February the seamen were gladdened by the return of the sun, whose 
beams gilded the tops of the lofty mountains. On the same day a 
she-bear and her cub appeared, making their way directly to the hut, 
whereupon the people hastened to prepare their lances. Awaiting 
the approach of the animals, and then rushing against them, they 
killed the old one, but the cub escaped; she was quickly dragged 
into the hut, and, being flayed, served twenty days for fresh provi- 
sions. ‘The people relished the flesh even more than venison. — Not 
less than forty bears visited the hut in the same manner, of which seven 
were killed, and afforded such an abundant supply, that the seamen 
enlarged their allowance to two, and sometimes three meals tae b 
The flesh was roasted on a wooden spit, and, by feeding so copiously 
upon it, they became much stronger; nor was this the only supply, 
for they caught fifty foxes, which were also roasted. Numbers of 
sea-fowl were likewise taken, and plenty of their eggs.’ — 

‘ The mariners daily repaired to the top of a mountain when the 
weather would admit, trying to discover whether the open sea was in 
view, but nothing except ice had for long appeared. On the 24th 
of May, however, the same day that they hunted the deer, the ice 
seemed to have dispersed, but a strong easterly wind confined them 
on the twenty-fifth to their hut. Being all but one collected rege” 
ther to prayers in the smaller hut, they suddenly heard voices. Mu- 
tual explanations soon followed, from which the mariners discovered 
that two Hull ships had arrived in Bell Sound, where they obtained 


access by the wind driving out the ice the day preceding. The 


master of one knowing that some mariners had been left, there, manned 
a shallop, 
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a shallop, and gave the crew instructions to march over land, and 
endeavour to learn what hed become of them.— The strangers were 


not a little astonished to see a number of people in rags, and quite 
blackened with smoke.’ — 

‘ After fourteen days ease and refreshment, the whole perfectly 
recovered their health, and, having embarked in different ships of the 
Meet on the zoth of August, reached the river Thames in safety.’ 


. Having now concluded our observations on the inhospitable 
shores of Greenland, we shall proceed to advert to a particular 
‘circumstance in our own history. In the spring of the year 
1682, the Duke of York, afterward James II., had a very narrow 
escape from death by shipwreck on his passage from the 
Thames-to Scotland. The vessel conveying him was the 
‘Gloucester man of war, Captain Sir John Berry, and the place 
of disaster was the sand about 12 leagues from Yarmouth, 
called the Lemon and Ower. Of three hundred persons on 
-board, more than half perished; and, as a number of friends 
of the Duke escaped, a report went abroad that partiality had 
been shewn in saving the passengers. Bishop Burnet goes so 
‘far as to say, “The Duke got into a boat and took care of 
‘his dogs, and some unknown persons, who were taken, from 
that earnest care of his, to be his priests. ‘The long boat went 
off with very few in her, though she might have carried off 
above eighty more than she did.” * It appears, however, that 
the Duke himself narrowly escaped, and had very little time 
to shew favour to any individuals in his suite. Sir James Dick, 
‘of Prestonfield, one of his followers, having stated that the 
ship struck at seven o’clock in the morning, adds the following 
“particulars : | 


& 


* The Duke and the whole that accompanied him were in bed when 
she struck ; and the helm of the ship having broke, the helmsman was 
killed by the force of it. When the Duke had got on his clothes, he 
inquired how matters stood, the vessel having nine feet water in the 
hold, and the sea running in at the gun-ports. All the seamen and 
passengers were not under command, from every one studying his 
"own safety, whenee the Duke was forced to go out at the large 
. window of the cabin, where his little boat was secretly ordered to 

attend him, lest the passengers and seamen should have so thronged in 

upon him as to drown the boat. It was accordingly conveyed in 
_ such a way that none but the Earl of Winton and the Lord President 

of the Court of Session, with two of his bed-chamber men, (of whom 
_ne was afterwards Duke of Marlborough,) went with him, but 
_.were forced to draw their swords to keep the people off. We, seeing 
his Highness gone, did cause tackle out with great difficulty the 
_ ship’s boat, whereinto the Earl of Perth got, and then myself, by 
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leaping off the shrouds into her: the Earl of Marchmont, after me, 
jumped in upon my shoulders, and then the Laird of Touch, with 
several others that were to row. Thus we thought the number suffi- 
cient for her loading, considering the sea run so high by a wind from 
north-east, and because we saw another boat close by the one contain- 
ing the Duke overset by the waves, and the whole le“in her 
drowned, except two who were observed riding on the Eek 

‘ This made us desire to be gone; but before we were aware, 
twenty or twenty-four seamen leapt in upon us from the shrouds, 
which induced all the spectators and ourselves to think we were sink- 
ing ; but having got out of reach, and being so crowded, prevented 
an hundred more from doing the like.’ — | 

‘ The difficulties and hazards of us that were in the boat rendered 
it wonderful that we should all be preserved: had it not been thought 
that our whole number should have been dead men, I am sure many 
more would have jumped into the boat above us, where we were 8o 
thronged we had no room to stand.’ — 

‘ I was in my gown and slippers, lying in bed, when the ship 
first struck, and escaped in that condition.’ — ? 

‘ When I looked back, I could not see one bit of the whole great 
ship above water, but about a Scots ell of the staff upon which the 


_royal standard stood.’ 


After a long recapitulation of melancholy recitals, the com- 
piter of this work proceeds to the more consoling topic of the 
means of saving life in cases of shipwreck. Every one who 
is liable to the casualties of the sea ought, he justly remarks, 


‘to acquire the art of swimming. Schools for that purpose 


have been lately established in France, and the acquisition of 
the artis neither tedious nor difficult. Various expedients for 


obtaining safety in shipwreck, by means of * life-preservers,” 


have been ascertained and described, many years ago: but the 
most simple of the whole is a small square frame of open 
wood, shaped so as to support the head and shoulders above 
water. This is adopted by the Chinese; and the bamboo, 
which they use, is from its lightness and buoyancy particularly 


‘fitted for the purpose. Fir, or other European timber, would 
‘not fail to fulfil the object of preservation: but the size of the 


machine must necessarily be larger. — The ‘ cork jacket was 
invented, nearly seventy years ago, by Dr. Wilkinson, and was 
instrumental in saving the lives of many persons. It con- 
sisted merely of a canvas-jacket, with a quantity of cork sewed 
within or fastened to it. As an improvement on this con- 
trivance, the public was next presented with the Marine Col- 
lar, or belt, with what was called the Marine Spencer. ‘The 
latter was particularly simple, being merely a girdle of .six 
inches in breadth, drawn close under the arms, and fastened 
by a strap over each shoulder. Another strap, proceeding 
from behind and passing between the legs, was fastened to the 
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irdle before to retain it in its place.’ A person thus equipped 
will float, head and shoulders high, in the water. — Mr. Bos- 
~ quet’s life-preserver was, in like manner, a canvas-girdle stuffed 
with cork-shavings to a considerable thickness, and covering 
the body from the arm-pits tothe loins. It not only keeps a 
person high upon the water, but shelters him from buffetings 
-on rocks. With such protection, even a woman may carry 
_ her child in her arms through a surf in which no boat could 
live.— The latest mode of applying cork for this humane 
purpose is seen in the life-preserver known by the name of 
*€ the Seaman’s Friend.” It consists of two large pieces of 
cork; one fastened on the breast and the other on the back. 
‘ From each of the two corners of the one, a stout strap proceeds 
to two corners of the other ; the straps cross about the middle, 
and the opening receives the head of the wearer.’ 
Expedients for supporting the body in water, by the aid of 
confined air, have been practised in various countries: 


* The Arabs dwelling on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
both men and women, cross these rivers in perfect confidence, with 
the assistance of inflated goat-skins ; and by the same means, the more 
dariug venture to commit depredations on vessels at anchor. They 
sew the whole skin closely together except one leg, through which, 
as a tube, it is blown up; then twisting the channel, they hold it 
firm while engaged in their watery excursions. The inhabitants of 
Chili obtain still greater convenience by uniting two very large in- 
flated seal-skins, of which all the apertures are carefully secured. A 
few spars are laid across, whereon one or more can rest in safety, 
while occupied in fishing or passing rivers.?— 

¢ Inthe year 1802 Professor Alstromer, a Swede, exhibited the 
effect of a life-preserver at Helsingoer, near Helsingburg, consisting 
of a girdle weighing only seven pounds, simple, strong, and light, 
but we are not more intimately acquainted with its construction. A 
person provided with it leaped into the sea, where he fired a pistol, 
ate, drank, and smoked a pipe, to shew that he had the perfect use 
of his arms, and he seems to have occupied an hour and three quar- 
ters in crossing the strait which divides the Swedish coast from 
Zealand.’ : 

Notwithstanding these successful examples of the use of 
confined air, it is advisable to resort to no substances except 
those which are specifically lighter than water; and metal 
under any form is to be avoided.— In scrutinizing the origin 

of life-boats, we find reason, as in the case of the life-pre- 
servers, to go farther back than the date commonly imagined. 


¢ An unimmergeable boat, invented by a French engineer, M. Ber- 
nieres, is said to have been exhibited before the King of France in 
1771, which, brimfull of water, still carried eight men in safety on 
the river Seine. ‘To prove its insurmountable stability, a mast was 
3 erected, 
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erected, and a rope fastened to the summit, by which it was forcibly 

drawn down until touching the water. The rope being suddenly let 

go> whereby the constraining power ceased to act, the boat imme- 
lately regained her proper position.’— , 

* A lite-boat, which has gained greater celebrity both in this 
island and on the continent than either, originated from a deplorable 
catastrophe, near Tynemouth, in the year 1789. A vessel struck 
on the Herd Sands during a storm, which, owing to the imminent 
danger, it proved impossible to relieve from the shore ; and the. un- 
fortunate crew dropped one after another into the sea, in sight of 
numerous spectators. Deeply affected by their fate, the principal 
inhabitants immediately formed themselves into a committee, aad 
offered a liberal premium to the inventor of a boat, which should 
be useful in situations of danger. Mr. Henry Greathead, one of 
the candidates, had remarked, that if a spheriod be divided into 
quarters, these will float on the curvature; that they cannot be over- 
set or sunk, and will be safely borne over broken water. He 
thence conceived that a boat, of a figure somewhat.analogous, would 
possess the same properties, and be profitably employed in the de- 
liverance of shipwrecked persons. A model presented by him was, 
after due consideration, preferred to others, and a boat was ‘imme- 
diately constructed upon its principles. The first attempt to render 
it serviceable was successful in 1790, and it has since contributed to 
the preservation of thousands of valuable lives. It 1s unneces 
here to enter into a minute description of Mr. Greathead’s life-boat, 
from being now almost universally known ; and the inventor, if he be 
truly so, hie been liberally rewarded with different pecuniary and 
honorary distinctions.’ 


It has been of late years proposed to fit up a common 
ship’s boat in such a manner as to be an effectual preservative 
in times of danger. Empty casks are to be secured by lash- 
ings within the boats, and vacant spaces to be filled up with bags 
or bundles of cork, so as ‘to keep the boat afloat though full 
of water. 

_, Another important topic for consideration is the method of 
forming a communication between a vessel in danger and the 
neighbouring shore. It is well known that more ships are lost in 
the immediate vicinity of the land than in any other situation ; 
and, as the stranding almost invariably takes place on a lee- 
shore, any light substance, committed to the wind or water, 
will be wafted towards the land. A cask thrown overboard, 
with a rope fastened to it, will reach the shore whether it be full 
or empty, and persons on land may attach the rope to a stake, 
so as to render it available to the sufferers in their endeavours 
to escape to land from the ship. A more effectual plan is to 
make use of a projectile force in casting a line from a vessel 
to the shore, or vice vers4. The cross-bow might probably 
_be applied with effect on such occasions; the spring of the 
C.c 2 steel, 
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‘steel, bent by screws and levers, being likely to carry a line 
several hundred yards with great precision. A rope fastened 
to a heavy body may also be safely discharged to a consider- 
able distance from a gun. Lieutenant Bell of the Artillery 
made, some years ago, several ingenious applications of this 
principle; and Dr. Carey of Islington followed afterward in the 
same track: but Captain Manby, Barrack-master at Yarmouth, - 
has lately gone much farther than any of his predecessors. 
The distinguishing feature in his plan is not to project the line 
from the ship to the shore, but the reverse : 


‘ His whole apparatus consists of a light mortar on its bed, 
which may be conveyed on a travelling-carriage, with boxes of ame 
munition, two 24 pound shot with eyes, one barbed shot, 200 fae 
thom of inch-and-half rope, as much deep-sea line ; 20 fathom of the 
rope besides fitted up with two blocks as a gun-tackle purchase ; a cot 
fitted on a stretcher to convey people from the vessel; three iron 
shod stakes to be driven into the ground for securing the line of 
communication, a long shallow basket for containing the line pro- 
jected, and a grapnel. — 

‘ The line of communication, for several yards from its connec- 
tion with the rope, either consists of plaited leather, or is covered 
with that substance which is found to be best adapted for re- 
sisting’ the sudden flame of the powder. Immediately on a 
stranded vessel being discovered, the apparatus is brought to a point, 
within which the shot will: range, so that the line may fall over the 
vessel. The elevation of the mortar on ordinary occasions should be 
15°, and the charge of powder just sufficient to carry the shot the 
requisite distance.’ — 

¢ Captain Manby has devised two different methods of getting out 
a life-boat, while a heavy surf rolls in upon the shore, both of which 
merit great commendation. The chief impediment to the use of the 
most approved life-boat, consists in the difficulty in getting her off 
the beach in a storm ; but all this is overcome with comparative ease 
by projecting a grapnel from a mortar, which falling beyond the 
surf, enables the crew of the life-boat to haul themselves through. 
A more permanent method of accomplishing the same purpose is, in 
the next place, by constantly keeping a rope extended between 
two anchors sunk beyond the roll of the surf.’— 

‘ Different honorary testimonies of approbation were bestowed 
on the plan in genera}, and the British Parliament voted a very large 
sum in 1810 to Captain Manby, as an acknowledgment of its utility.’ 


We must not conclude our notice of this work without some 
reference to the remarkable point of the possibility of ¢ stilling 
the agitation of water hy means of oil.’ ‘Lhe antients, it seems, 
were aware that a temporary calm may be produced by the 
effusion of unctuous substances on a troubled surface; and, 
in our.own day, observations of the same nature have been 
made by Dr, Franklin and others : 
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‘ Captain Anthony Pool relates, that his ship, being one of a 
fleet, in 1761, whereof there was a ship laden with oil, which 
escaped through the seams of the casks containing it, and mixing 
with the water in the hold, both were pumped up together, while 
it was remarked that the ship’s wake was as smooth as a mirror; 
The longer the pumping continued, the more was the wake enlarged, 
and, notwithstanding the agitation of the sea continued, the waves 
did not break’— 

**In the year 1755, Captain May, an experienced navigator of 
the Low Countries, while lieutenant of the Phoenix ship of war, had 
two Neapolitan barks laden with oil under convoy in the Mediter- 
. ranean. The cargo having been a year on board, the vessels cons 
as it were damaged, the oil escaped, and was pumped up with 
the bilge-water from the hold. A perfect calm, too conspicuous to 
elude notice, was constantly produced on the surface of the sea all 
around both the vessels, while those at a distance sailed in troubled 
waters. ‘The Phcenix was at this time one of a fleet -of 79 vessels, 
and, after cruizing from Carthagena to Malta, and elsewhere, with 
five or six weeks of bad weather, she experienced a frightful storm, 
in the latitude of Lisbon. It was scarce possible for the fleet to 
shew any sail; and during the whole interval, the two oil vessels 
were regularly pumped twice a-day, at seven in the morning, and 
again at suu-set, when part of the cargo was always discharged. 
Notwithstanding the turbulence of the sea, the oil extended to a 
great distance, separating and diffusing itself widely around the 
vessels, and arresting the progress of the waves, by which means 
they, and others in their immediate vicinity, were in a calm, as per- 
fect as one that followed the storm. Though the billows continued 
to flow in lofty undulation, their surfaces were smoothed ; the smaller 
waves rolling over them were in general dispersed, nor were breakers 
visible.’ — 

‘ In regard to the method of employing oil, if only designed to 
smooth the surface of the sea, so as to expose the view of what is 
below, it is said to be enough to dip a feather in it, which is drawn 
through the water. If a more important purpose be designed in 
averting the presence of danger, a quantity must be allowed to escape 
slowly through a tube, the size of a goose quill, which will be suffi- 
cient to quell the turbulence of the waves; and as the effect is 
gradually lost, the effusion must be repeated.’ — 

‘ We must not suppose, however, in here describing the pro- 
perties of oil, that a calm and level plain is produced by its effusion 
on the sea,—that the billows cease to rise, and the surface is void 
of undulation. On the contrary, the swell remains unabated ; 
but a vessel will safely mount the waves, and lie in the vallies 
between them, for the breakers, which are most of all to be 
dreaded, disappear. ‘The lofty precipices, which would otherwise 
overhang the stern, threatening destruction in their fall, gradually 
decline when under the influence of the repelling fluid, and instead of 
washing the decks of the vessel from above, e 
successive summits.’ 
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As in this compilation the narratives are frequently copied 
almost literally from the original accounts, the style varies 
greatly; some of the tales of disaster being well related, 
while others are encumbered with circumlocution, and ren- 
dered heavy by injudicious arrangement. In the concluding 
sketch, on the subject of preserving lives in shipwreck, (the 
only part which has pretension to originality,) the reader will 
discover much useful information. — An index is added: 
but it is confined within too scanty limits for a book which 
contains such a miscellaneous mass of particulars. L 
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Art. VII. The Art of Extempore Public Speaking, including a 
Course of Discipline for obtaining the Faculties of Discrimina- 
tion, Arrangement, and oral Discussion; designed for the Use 
of Schools and Self-Instruction. By John Rippingham, Author 
of “ Rules for English Composition,” &c. 12mo. pp. 264. 
6s. Boards. Longman and Co. — 1813. 

QO: this work the title is faulty: ex-tempore is not an ad- 

jective, nor is it an anglicism; and the book treats of 
orthoepy, and of recitation, not less extensively than of speech- 
making. An introduction to elocution and rhetoric, however 
is not superfluous. The critical taste of the author may be 
appreciated by his assertion, in the dedication, that Lord Gren- 
ville is the greatest orator of the age. 

The first rule offers very humble and trivial instructions for 
the articulation of trisyllables ; and an arbitrary list of words 
is given, which are to be pronounced clearly and distinctly, 
with an interval of silence after each. No more than one 
word is to be uttered with the same breath ; nor is a humming 
sound, or a drawling tone, to be carried on from one word 
to another. A column follows of words divided (as in spell- 
ing-books) syllabically by hyphens, in this manner: Ac-qui- 
esce, Ap-pre-hend, ‘Car-a-van, Cav-al-cade, Cor-re-spond. 
This section is below the dignity of the subject.—The second 
rule inveighs against pronouncing v for w, or w for v; anda 
well-chosen list of words is given, in which this error would 
be fatal to intelligibility ; viz. Vail, Wail; Vane, Wane; Vary, 
Wary; Weal, Veal.—The third rule cautions against vicious 
aspiration, and places in opposition such words as Aft, Haft; 
Ail, Hail; Air, Hair; Ale, Hale; Yew, Hew. Among 
these words, we are here directed to distinguish Our and 
Hour ; and such distinction may be desirable, but the usage of 
the language is to pronounce them alike. Mr. Rippingham 
also advises us to distinguish in pronunciation, as the practice is 
in the north of England, the words Wale, Whale; Weal, Wheel ; 
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Were, Where; Wet, Whet; Wine, Whine. —The fourth rule 
treats of accent ; the fifth, of emphasis; the sixth, of pause ; 


and under each canon are given quotations which supply con- 
venient exercises. 


At length, the author reaches his proper subject ; which is 
to teach the attentions that are peculiarly requisite in public 


speaking. Here we will extract a page or two, and subjoin 
our comments: 
‘ Tue Voice. 

‘ Rule 7.—Begin gently, Let the tone of your voice, in read- 
ing and speaking, be natural and easy. 

‘ Rule 8.— Increase the force of your voice, so that you may be 
heard by the most distant person in the room. But do not bawl: 
a clear articulation and moderate ‘force of voice will be sufficient. 

‘ Rule 9.—If the voice should have imperceptibly become too 
loud, begin the next sentence with a much lower tone. 

‘ Rule 10.— Vary your voice according to the nature of the sub- 


ject ; the solemn, the serious, the vehement, the familiar, the gay, 
the humorous, or the ironical. 


‘ GESTURE. 
* Gesture for Reading. 


‘ Rule 11.—Rest the whole weight of the body on the right 
leg ;. the other just touching the ground, at the distance at which it 
would naturally fall, if lifted up to shew that the body does not 
bear upon it. Let the knees be straight : and the body straight (yet 
not perpendicular ) but inclining to the right. 

‘ Rule 12.— Hold the book in the left hand, 

‘ Rule 13.— Look at those who are hearing as often as possible : 
but do not lose the place or forget the words. 

‘ Rule 14.— Elevate the right hand when any thing sublime, 
lofty, or heavenly, is expressed. 

‘ Rule 15.— Let the right hand (but not any single finger) point 


downwards, when any thing low or grovelling is expressed. 


© Gesture for Speaking. 
¢ Rule 16.—Begin as in reading. Let the whole weight of the 


body rest on the right leg; the other _ a the ground, at 
the distance at which it would naturally fall, if lifted up to shew 
that the body does not bear upon it. Let the knees be straight and 
firm, and the body straight, yet not perpendicular, but inclining to 
the right. Let both arms hang in their natural place by the side. 

‘ Rule 17.— Immediately after the first word has been spoken, 
let the right arm be held out, the palm open, the fingers straight 
and close, the thumb almost as distant from them as possible, and 
the flat of the hand neither vertical nor horizontal, but between both. 


‘ Rule 18.— When one sentence has been pronounced in this ‘posi- 


tion, and during the utterance of the last word, the right hand, as 


if lifeless, must drop down to the side. 
Cc4 ‘Rule 
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‘ Rule 19.—At the beginning of the second sentence 3 the body, 
without moving the feet, must poise itself, on the left leg ; the left 
hand, must be raised exactly as the right one was before, and con- 


tinue in this position till the end of the sentence, and then drop as 
if lifeless. 


¢ Rule 2o.— At the third sentence, the body and hands to be as 


they were during the first : and so on alternately during the whole 
of the speech. » 


‘ Rule 21.—Take care to end each sentence completely, before 
the next is begun. 


¢ Rule 22.—In véhement, or otherwise impassioned passions, 
raise the arm which is in action, until it be on a level with the shoul- 
der ; let the lower part of the arm (that is, from the yoy sump 
be inclined toward the head, in the same manner as when taking o 
the hat ; and let the arm be suddenly straightened into its first posi- 
tion the very moment the emphatical word is pronounced. 

‘ Rule 23.—- In every movement of the arm, keep the elbow at a 
distance from the body. 


* Rule 24.—Let the eyes be directed to those who are addressed ; 
excepting when the subject requires them to be raised 

¢ Rule 25.— Endeavour to enter into the sense.and spirit of every 
passage, and feel what is expressed, This is the best guide to em- 
phasis, tone, and gesture,’ 

Several of these rules are obviously just, if superfluously 
minute: but several others are exposed to the suspicion of 
being injudicious and improper. "We wouid instance the 17th 
rule as containing a direction seldom expedient, and frequently 
absurd. Suppose the Lord’s Prayer to be the subject of reci- 
tation ; how unmeaning, and without motive, would this quaint 
gesticulation appear? A speech most naturally opens with 
some such pantomime as a well-dressed man employs to separate 
a crowd, which he does not care to jostle. ‘* Make way for 
me; I have claims on your deference.” This is a sentiment 
common to him who walks the beau, or who talks the orator. 
To win an easy way, each would naturally adopt similar action. 
Now this natural action dges not display the palm, but the 
upper surface of the hand, as when a swimmer pushes back the 
wave on which he rises, 

We would moreover instance the 18th rule as containing 
a direction frequently unwise. ‘The same purpose, or*emo- 
tion, usually continues for the first three or four sentences 
of a discourse ; and, in this case, the accompanying descriptive 
gesture should also continue. An air of gentle intreaty, or of 
bespeaking attentign, is commonly the behaviour which belongs 
to an exordium. 

The rgth rule is perhaps applicable when the second sen- 
tence is a duplicate of the first, and repeated to the other side 
ef the room, or when it is put in parallel opposition to the 
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first sentence: but it is only in a case of tautology, or of 
antithesis, that the first two sentences can properly be 
executed with identical gestures from alternate sides of the 
body. 

The 2oth rule is here given seriously: but, if Martinus 
Scriblerus had been made to bequeath to us an art of sinking 
in rhetoric, we much suspect that he too would have enforced ' 
this see-saw of the arms,—this right-hand and left, so inge- 
niously copied from the alternate dangling of kid-gloves which 
the Spaniard exhibits in his minuet. 

The 22d rule indicates a vague though a vehement panto- 
mime, somewhat resembling the action of a slinger, and there- 
fore proper perhaps when a bold sentiment has been hazarded, 
of which the speaker awaits the impression: but here the 
action is commanded generally, without specifying the state of 
feeling with which it is naturally and necessarily associated ; as 
if any gesticulation could be in its place, which is not intimately 
connected with the drift and purpose of the discourse. 

Of all the rules, the concluding one appears to us the best. 
If a person, would acquire a gesticulation at once natural and 
expressive, let him accustom himself when alone to break 
loose into pantomime. Let the servants and the neighbours 
call him crazy, or report that he is going on the stage; he 
must not regard them, but continue to recite striking passages 
before his mirror; and to declaim aloud with hurried 
step, and reddening cheek, and twanging voice. Let an- 
ger tingle to his finger-ends; let him clench the fist, and 
squeeze the lips. It is by accustoming the whole soul to 
rush with every idea into the appertaining fibre of the frame, 
that an animability of body is acquired, (if we may coin a word,) 
—a ductile vivacity of feeling, —a susceptibility to various 
affections, —a voluntary glow of emotion, —a readiness at ex- 
terior passion. When this quickness of pathetic impression is 
acquired, and it is especially favoured by dramatic exercita- 
tion, it will always suffice to let the -body obey the soul. 
The presence of an audience will coerce the madman-like 
gesticulation of solitude, and subdue the carriage into the 
forms of grace: but, at first, without a little extravagance and 
raving and caricature, a youth cannot learn what are the 
powers of impression and expression which he possesses. 
Gentlemen seldom excel in gesticulation, because they dare 
not go beyond the gentleman during their apprenticeship. 

A vast portion of this book ¢onsists of extracts from various 
authors, which the pupil is expected to read aloud, or to 
learn by heart. ‘They are very moral, but not very appro 
priate. Who would expect, from a teacher of eloquence, sey 
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lect sentences like these? P.64. ‘Put a bridle on thy 
tongue; set a guard upon thy lips.” —P.65. ¢ A talkative 
man is a nuisance to society 5, the ear is sick of his babbling” 
‘ The tongue of the sincere is rooted in his heart; hypocrisy 
and deceit have no place in his words.’ It is surely fair for us 
here to observe, that he will never excel in oratory who puts 
a bridle on his tongue, who shuns the reproach of talkativeness, 
or who is incapable of exerting himself for a client, and making 
his cause sincerely his own. 

* Other extracts contained in the second part are equally un- 
skilful; as at p.107. the fable of the dog and the shadow, 
which begins thus: ‘A dog crossing a little rivulet, with a 
piece of flesh in his mouth, saw his own shadow represented 
in the water.’ This sentence is full of bad writing: 1st, How 
was the dog crossing? If he was wading, he could not lose 
the meat; if he was swimming, he could not see the reflec- 
tion; it is necessary, therefore, to insert the circumstance 
that he was crossing on a foot-bridge. adly, Rivulet, being 
itself a diminutive, comprehends the idea of littleness: so that 
the epithet is a pleonasm, and, which is worse, draws attene 
tion to an idea that ought to have been suppressed, because 
the larger the stream the more probable the loss. 3dly, The 
dog might see his own shadow, but could not see his shadow 
represented: he saw himself represented in the water, or ra- 
ther on the water. — Here are three gross faults in one short 
sentence. Such vicious writing should not be given as a 
model, nor indeed in any way exposed to the eye of a young 
person. Habitually to contemplate the beautiful is the safest 
direction to the attainment of it. 

The third part of this work, which begins at p. 226. gives 
some rules for English composition, a department of. instruc- 
tion that is too little regarded in our schools. Boys are sent 
home with a deep knowlege of Latin and Greek, who can- 
not write a plain common letter neatly, and to the purpose. 
As a first exercise, the author proposes definition; and he 
then defines wine to be ‘the juice of the grape.’ Here again 
is some want of critical skill; and it is necessary to insert the 
word fermented, since otherwise the definition is imperfegt. 
In all exemplary exercises, and all patterns for imitation, it is 
important to choose a complete model. 

The three concluding rules are thus expressed, and partake 
rather of the nature of definitions than of that of precepts : 


¢ Rule AR age When men are strongly moved, 
whatever they would affirm or deny with great earnestness, they put 
in the form of a question, 
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* Rule 58.—Exclamations are also the effect of strong emotions 
of the mind: such as surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. 
‘ Rule 59.—Amplification or climax, consists in heightening all 


the circumstances of an object or action which we desire to place in 
a strong light.’ 


If Mr. Rippingham should ever be induced to undertake a se- 
cond edition of this book, we recommend the total dismissal of 
those incipient chapters which treat of grammatical reading, 
or of the utterance of single words. With the fifth section, 
which treats of emphasis, begins the department of oratorical 
reading ; and this the rhetorician, not the mere school-master, 
is to teach. We farther advise a careful revision of his various 
examples; and a selection of them from purer and better 
writers,— from the great masters of composition, not from 
the rabble of mediocrity. We should also deem it desirable 
that no one rule should remain unexemplified : several direc- 
tions here given leave the pupil at a loss as to the inference 
which he is to draw from them. 

Rhetoric is to eloquence what criticism is to poetry, a 
system of rules inferred from the practice of successful 
authors: for, as Cicero observes, eloquence does not grow 
out of art, but art out of eloquence. In fact, the chief use 
of rules is to teach self-criticism. In practical conflict are 
formed the ready powers of argument and declamation: but 
by chastizing the extravagance, dropping the excess, abridging 
the detail, and smoothing the asperities of a hasty manner, 
oratory may gradually be rendered more and more beautiful. 
Vehemence is the gift of native feeling; decoration is the 
result of comprehensive study. 7 

ay. J 





Art. VIII. Letters written in a Mahratta Camp during the Year 
1809, descriptive of the Character, Manners, domestic Habits, 
and religious Ceremonies, of the Mahrattas. With ten coloured 
Engravings, from Drawings by a native Artist. By Thomas 
Duer Broughton, Esq., late Commander of the Resident’s 
Escort at the Court of Scindia. 4to. pp.358. 21. 8s. Boards. 
Murray. 1813. 


At the beginning of these letters, the reader is apprized 
that Mr, Broughton had for some time declined to under- 
take a description of the Mahrattas and their customs, on ac- 
count of the dullness and deficient interest of the subject. His 
friends, however, insisted that those incidents and usages, which 
had lost their attraction to a:personal observer, possessed the 
charm of novelty to an English public ; especially as, since the 
late war, the Mahratta name had become currently known 
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among us. .He yielded accordingly to sollicitation, and ¢om- 
mitted his views to paper; premising that his readers must 
expect no political secrets, as the intrigues of a Mahratta Dur- 
bar are, on ne peut plus, dry and disgusting, and as the oppor- 
tunities of acquiring authentic information on such topics are 
very limited. He adds another observation of more general 
importance, which we give in his own words : 

¢ When an English gentleman undertakes to give an account of 
Indian manners and habits of private life, he labours under many dis- 
advantages. ‘The obstacles which prevent our ever viewing the na- 
tives of India in their domestic circles are great and insuperable ; 
such as the restrictions of cast on their side, rank and situation on 
ours, &c. We do not intermarry with them, as the Portuguese did; 
nor do we ever mix with them, in the common duties of social life, 
on terms of equality. What knowledge we have acquired of their 
domestic arrangements has been gained chiefly by inquiry; and hence 
we are often led to describe customs and institutions unfavourably, 
because our own prejudices render us incompetent to feel their pro- 
priety, or correctly to judge of their effects. These observations 
apply more particularly to the Mahrattas, with whom neither we 
ourselves, nor our Indian fellow-subjects, have little else [much more} 
than merely a political intercourse.’ 


Mr. B. proceeds to describe very clearly and particularly the 
districts through which he passed, in his march from Agra to 
the camp of Scindiah, or, as it ought properly to be spelled, 
Seendhiya. This march took place at the end of the year 1808, 
and was performed in rainy and uncomfortable weather. No 
people, he says, suffer more from cold and wet, (when such 
weather happens to occur,) than the natives of India; who have 
no idea of keeping themselves warm by exercise, but cower 
round the embers of a few burnt sticks, and are rendered ob- 
jects of pity by a single fall of rain. After having encountered 
a-variety of unpleasant delays, and some dangers, Mr. B. arrived 
in the course of eleven days at the Mahratta camp, of which he 
gives this remarkable description : 

‘ Camp at Soopoor, Jan. 14. 1809. 

¢ Nothing, having any claim to the appellation of a regular en- 
campment, can well be less so than that of a Mahratta army. On 
marching i the Beenee Wala, or quarter-master general, moves 
off at an early hour; and upon reaching the ground where the army 
is to encamp, he plants a small white flag, to mark the spot where 
the tents of the Muha Raj (the title by which any Hindoo prince is 
commonly designated) are to be pitched ; and which collectively are 
termed the Deooree.—The shops, called Dokans, are pitched in twe 
Jines running parallel to each other ; and thus form oné grand street, 
from the front to the rear of the army. This street often extends 
from three to four miles.—The different chiefs encamp to the right 


and left of the principal street ; generally, however, in the neigh- 
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bourhood of some particular Bazar. Their respective encampments 
are made without the smallest attention to regularity, cleanliness, or 
convenience: men, horses, camels, and bullocks are all jumbled to- 
gether in a mass ; which mass is surrounded on all sides by others of a 
similar nature, in a continued series of comfortless confusion. This 
forms what is termed the Bura Lushkur, or main army ; and is ge- 
nerally about as many hundred yards in breadth, that is from flank te 
flank, as it is miles in length from front to rear ; thus exactly reversin 
the order of encampment which obtains in the disciplined armies t 
Europe. 

‘ The shops, which cempose the Bazars, are mostly formed of 
blankets or coarse cloth stretched over a bamboo, or some other stick 
for a ridge pole, supported at either end by a forked stick fixed in 
the ground. These habitations are called Pals ; and are of all sizes, 
from three to eight or nine feet high, and proportionally wide and 
long according to the circumstances of the owner. Under these mi- 
serable coverings not only are the goods exposed for sale, but the 
family of the shopkeeper resides throughout the year, and for many 
years together. The wealthiest merchants of the Bazars use these 
Pals ; but the military men, and others attached to the camp, ge- 
nerally possess a dwelling of somewhat a more comfortable descrip- 
tion, regularly made of two or three folds of cloth in thickness, 
closed at one end, and having a flap to keep out the wind and raia 
at the opposite one: these are dignified with the name of Ruwotees, 
and come nearer to our ideas of a tent.— 

‘ After this account of the common dwellings of the Mahrattas, it 
will scarcely be necessary to add, that they are total strangers to the 
comforts ot domestic life. ‘The cheerful fire, and the clean hearth 
surrounded by smiling faces, are as much unknown to them, as the 
brilliant drawing-room or the crowded theatre. They never feel even 
the solid and cheap comforts of a snug room, or the light of acandle: 
but, in the cold weather, huddle round a miserable fire made of horse 
or cow dung, or dirty straw collected about their tents ; and wrap- 
ping themselves up in a coarse blanket or cotton quilt, contrive, with 
the aid of a pipe of bad tobacco, to while away a few hours in list- 
less indolence. In this manner do the more sober of them pass their 
evenings: but such as think that life is bestowed for superior enjoy- 
ments, and have a taste for more spirited modes of whiling it away, 
retire at the approach of evening to the rack shop, and revel through 
the night in a state of low debauchery, which could hardly be envied 
by the keenest votary of Comus and his beastly crew.—The liquor 
sold in the shops is distilled from the fruit of a tree called Mouah: it 
is about as strong as common gin, and is impregnated with a smell 


and flavour that would turn the stomach of the stoutest porter in 
London,’ 


Seendhiya is a chief altogether worthy of such followers. 
He is middle aged, rather low in stature, and has decidedly the 
appearance of a debauchee. Though engaged in undertakings 
of importance, and generally unsuccessful, he troubles himself 
very little with the cares of government. A tiger-fight, an 
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suena tehts or even a new supply of paper-kites, has with him 
charms sufficient to remove the chagrin of disappointed efforts ; 
and this is the more singular because his finances are generally 
in a very embarrassed condition, His officers and allies, being 
‘paid very irregularly, were obliged to borrow money for their 
daily expences at the ruinous rate of five per cent. per month. It 
is common among the Mahrattas to attempt to enforce payment 
by sitting Ddurna, as it is called, on the debtor ; that is, by going 
to his house or tent and remaining there closely, so as to pre- 
vent him from holding intercourse with any persons, except 
such as the creditor may approve; which strange practice is 
regulated among the Mahrattas by very explicit laws. The 
creditor may even prevent his adversary from taking sustenance, 
provided that he observe similar abstinence himself, so that the 
strongest stomach carries the day. It is a curious fact that 
Brahmins are sometimes trained to remain a long time without 
food, with the view of hiring themselves to sit Dhurna in 
behalf of those creditors who do not like to expose themselves 
to so great an inconvenience ; and to preserve a Brahmin’s life is 
so sacred a duty, that the debt is in the result generally paid, 
though never until after a considerable struggle. — We meet in 
this volume with repeated examples of Seendhiya and his mini- 
sters being assailed by their creditors in this unpleasant man- 
ner : but the expedient led only to partial payments ; and nothing 
could overcome the habitual vice and improvidence of this un- 
worthy commander. His behaviour at the time of the siege of 
the fort of Doonee is thus described : 


¢ Under the pretence of attending to the operations of the siege, 
he directed a small suit of tents to be pitched for him ina garden in 
the rear of the trenches, and there surrounded by a set of parasites 
and buffoons, he passed his time in one constant round of the grossest 
debaucheries. Emancipated from his two greatest plagues, his wife 
and his ministers, he inden to listen to any business ; and seemed to 
think of nothing but fresh modes of whiling away his hours, and in- 
dulging his own profligate propensities. Women and low company 
have been his bane; and appear to have quite corrupted a heart and 
mind originally meant for better things. Virgin charms have been 
diligently sought for, and almost daily sacrificed upen the altar of 
his Sout and in the conclave of his wretched minions, scenes are said 
ta be enacted for his amusement, so gross, and at the same time so 
ridiculous, as would stagger belief, and call a blush into the cheeks 
of the most depraved European. ‘These miscreants are systematic in 
their infamy ; their sports are regularly classed and organized: but, 
as common hal is inadequate to their description, fancy is called 
in to their aid ; and to every new diversion is given anew and unheard 


of designation.’ 
The ordinary object of hostile armaments in India is to enforce 


the payment of taxes; and, with a view of this kind, — 
a 
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had brought his principal force, as well as a train of artillery of 
sixty pieces, against the fort of Doonee. The place and the 
garrison were so inconsiderable that an European officer, at the 
head of a few companies, would have reduced it in a week or 
two: but the Mahrattas found .it necessary to establish a Jine 
of posts within a musket-shot round the whole wall; and the 
garrison, after all, cared very little for their preparations. They 
even ventured to make sallies, carrying off at one time two 
pieces of besieging artillery, and contriving at another to in- 
troduce areinforcement. ‘Thus went on, week after week, this 
mis¢rable course of operations, until they ended at last with a 
compromise of the demands of Seendhiya. From circum- 
stances like these, the public may form some idea of the justice 
of the claims to fame which are set forth by some of our coun- 
trymen who have gained victories in India. It was by overset- 
ting such powers as these that Marquis Wellesley acquired, in the 
opinion of his admirers, the reputation of a consummate states- 
man, and gained panegyrics similar to those which the author 
has lavished on him in his dedication of the present volume, — 

The following particulars of the Mahratta character are given : 


‘ I have before mentioned that the Mahrattas are strangers to the 
comforts of doméstic society. They seem to be equally so-to public 
attachment: quarrelling to-day with their chief, and always about 
their pay; to-morrow, with the utmost indifference, ranging them- 
selves on the side of his adversary ; and the next day returning to 


their former master, if he is fool enough to send a deputation, and. 


make a few false promises to lure them back to their duty. This 
may perhaps be the effect of the wandering and unsettled kind of life 
they lead: they have no home but a camp; no hope but for pay and 

lunder: of course that chief who can hold out the fairest prospect of 
both, will have the best chance of assembling them around his standard. 
To the same cause must be attributed their power of sustaining depri- 
vations and fatigue ; and their apparent cheerfulness and content under 
a system pf domestic arrangement and economy, that would be in- 
tolerable to any other set of people throughout India. 

‘ The two classesof Mahrattas are as much distinguished by personal 
peculiarities, as by caste and dress: the Brahmuns are fair, have pro- 
minent features, and comely persons; the rest are dark, with broad 
flat faces, small features, and short square persons; but are very 
seldom, if ever, stout. I have never been able to discover any qua- 
lity or propensity they possess, which might be construed into a fitness 
for the enjoyment of social life. They are deceitful, treacherous, 
narrow-minded, rapacious, and notorious liars: the only quality they 
are endowed with, which could, according to our systems of ethics, 
he placed to the credit side of the account, being candour: for there 
is not one of the propensities I have enumerated to which a Mahratta 
would not isiaiiliahlly plead guilty: in his idea of things, they are 
requisite to form a perfect character : ang to all accusations of false. 
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hood, treachery, extortion, &c. he has one common answer ; — 
«% Mabraita durbar hue,’’ ’tis a Mahratta court !’ 


The Jypoor rulers, against whom Seendchiya’s. efforts were 
directed, were much on a par as to integrity with their Mahratta 
antagonists. Their rule was to pay nothing until they were com- 
pelled, after which they would subscribe an agreement, and pay 
one half of the settled amount, stipulating to discharge the re- 
‘mainder in two instalments after a lapse of time. They made 
‘a practice, however, of delaying the payment of the second in- 
stalment, on various pretences 5, ahd to enforce the last a fresh 
war was generally necessary. At the time of which Mr. B. 
writes, the treaty concluded remained for a considerable time 
unexecuted in any one point. ‘The great distress for mone 
continued accerdingly in Seendhiya’s camp; and two Khans 
‘commanding auxiliary troops were reduced to such straits as to 
be obliged to Sell their spare articles of dress and armour, for 
‘subsistence, while the privates of their corps were driven to the 
miserable expedient of living on field-rats. Riots took place 
among several battalions ; and Mr. B. notices (p. 171.) a party 
of sepoys who were upbraided for withdrawing from the camp 
when their pay was only six months in arrear. ‘The scenes of dis- 
order exhibited by Indian soldiers, under these circumstances, 
led him to reflect very seriously (p. 297.) on the fact that the 
individuals composing the bulk of the British force in India are 
drawn from that very population which he saw in so tumul- 
tuous a condition. No people, however, are more obedient or 
more easily governed than the Hindoos, as long as they receive 
justice at the hands of their superiors. In fact, the source of 
their national misfortunes is to be found in a great measure in 
the facility with which they allow themselves to be governed. 
Nothing short of extreme credulity and habits of abject submis- 
sion could enable such a wretched governments that of Seend- 
hiya to exist. — Of the extent of the superstition of these people, 
some idea may be formed by the circumstances of the religious 
solemnity that passes by the name of the Moohurrum: 


¢ This is a general mourning, observed by the Moohumedans, to 
commemorate the death of the Imam Hoosen, the grandson of the 
prophet: and the universal ardour, with which the Mahrattas, who 
are Hindoos, participate in its ceremonies, is curious euough. Every 
one turns Fugeer ; that is, he wears some green rags; with a string 
of green and red cotton yarn, tied up like beads, across his shoulders; 
oe goes about begging from such of his acquaintance as are foolish 
enough to give him any thing; the term Fugeer implying a religious 
beggar. Groups of such grotesque figures are to be seen in all di- 
rections, wandering about the camp, asking for alms, and calling 
upon the names of Moohumed, Alee, and Hoosen. The Muha Raj 


himself even gives into this ridiculous custom ; and is a Fugeer during 
| the 
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the whole of the Moohurrum. At the Durbar the other day, - he 
was dressed entirely in green, the mourning of the Moosulmans, with 
no other ornament, than eight or nine strings of beautiful emeralds 
round his neck. In this garb, accompanied by a few of his confi- 


dential servants, he roams about at night, and visits the different 


Taziyus throughout the camp. These are light frames of split 
bamboo, made in the form of Mausoleums; covered with gilt and 
coloured paper, foil, talk, &c., and sometimes ornamented with va- 
luable jewels. They are supposed to represent the tomb of Hoosen: 
in the inside is laid a clean white cloth for the shroud, with a few 
flowers ; and sometimes a turban is added.—In front of the Taxiyu a 


large white cloth is spread ; around which the Moosulmans assemble 


in the evening, and seat themselves. A Moolla, or one learned in 
the laws of Islam, takes his place in the centre, and reads a passage 
from the Qoran: he and his assistant then alternately repeat elegiac 
stanzas, called Mursiyus, descriptive of or alluding to the events 
which attended the death of Hoosen. Some of these verses are 
simple and affecting ; but the effect they produce upon the audience 


‘is wonderful. The stoutest and most rude of the party are often 
‘melted into tears ; and deep sobs and groans are heard fromall around. 


At the conclusion of this part.of the ceremony, they all rise; and, 

thering round the Mool/a, uncover their breasts, which they smite 
with the right hand, and call upon Hoosen at every blow. At first, 
the strokes are repeated gently ; and the invocations made in an un- 
der voice: but by degrees they increase the force of both; till at 
length they work themselves up to a state of enthusiasm, in which 
they inflict their blows and raise their exclamations with such violence, 
that they appear quite frantic.’ 


We submit the following passige to those gentlemen who 
believe, with some French philosophers, that the Hindoos aré 
deeply read in the astronomical sciences : 


¢ Early on the morning of the 3oth ult. there was an eclipse of 
the moon; when the whole camp resounded with shouts, and the 
sound of drums and trumpets. ‘The vulgar opinion of the Hindoos 
is, that a monster, called Rahoo, is attacking the planet; and they 
make these noises to drive him away- The Hindoos are enjoined to 
distribute charity during the eclipse; and one rupee, bestowed at 
that time, is deemed of more effect than a hundred given at any other, 
Long before three o’clock our camp was filled with beggars of all 
descriptions. Devotees keep a strict fast ; which they do not break, 
till they see the moon quite cleared of the shadow: unfortunately she 
now set eclipsed ; so that these good people could eat nothing, till 
they beheld her rise again in full splendour on the following evening.’ 


In the above extracts, we have endeavoured to lay before our 
readers.several of the most instructive passages in the work ; and 
these and a few others are all that possess a title to attention on 
the score of general information, the bulk of the volume con- 


_ sisting. of a mass of local and particular details. In the course 
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of our perusal, we confess, it occurred to us that Mr. Broughton 
would have acted more prudently in adhering to his first inten- 
tion of declining to write at such length on a dull and unin- 
teresting’ subject, than in complying with the urgency of those 
friends who prompted him to a contrary course. These objec- 
tions, however, are not meant to apply to the composition of 
the book, which is intitled to praise, and sometimes excites re- 
gret that it should have been wasted on materials se little enter- 
taining. The reader who travels through a strange work, and 
has to render himself acquainted with a number of unknown 
names, submits to a penance which can be repaid only by 
details of greater interest than Mahratta politics are likely to 
afford. 

The dress and appearance of the Mahrattas are very aptly 
exhibited by the coloured-etchings which are interspersed 
throughout this volume. ) 

‘Lo 
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Art. IX. 4 Series of Popular Essays, illustrative of Principles 
essentially connected with the Improvement of the Understanding, 
the Imagination, and the Heart. By Elizabeth Hamilton, Author 
of Letters on the Elementary Principles of Education, Cottagere 
of Glenburnie, &c. vo. 2 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1813. 


ue fair author of these volumes is deservedly admired for 
the moral, liberal, and religious turn of her several produc- 
tions ; which in general aim at the cultivation of the juvenile 
mind, and at the useful direction of early education. Not un- 
known as a novelist, but still more distinguished as a precep- 
tress, she induces the young to approach her volumes with the 
hope of amusement, and even the old with the hope of instruc- 
tion. — Her present work consists of five essays, or rather dis- 
sertations, subdivided into many chapters, and preceded by a 
general introduction, which details the plan of the undertaking. 
Essay I. contains observations on the utility of the study 
of the mind, and on its connection with the improvement of 
education. An abhorrence of mental labour is here given as 
the prevailing character of our times: but we are not aware of 
this idle and inattentive propensity. Young persons do not 
willingly attend to jargon, nor profess to understand those un- 
_ meaning phrases about abstract ideas, which some moralists of 
the pulpit and of the boardirig-school frequently pour forth, 
with the emphasis of affected admiration: but to real instruc- 
tion concisely given in plain words, respecting quéstions of 
science, or civil history, or geography, or natural philosophy, 
young persons are rarely averse. Nearly all complaints of 
4 dullness 
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dullness and inattention, that we have had the opportunity of 
investigating, had originated in the attempt of the teacher to 
make a parrot of the pupil, and to compel the repetition of 
words not understood, as if they were understood. Some 
metaphysicians have corrupted what may be called our moral 
literature, by introducing many terms which, having no pro- 
totype in the exterior world, can have no fixed, certain, and 
immutable signification. Writings, which abound with ab- 
stract terms, ought for the most part to be shunned by young 
persons ; lest they should acquire a habit of using and of rea- 
soning with words which they do not comprehend. Miss 
Hamilton is herself prone to listen too much to the metaphysi- 
cians, and seems to consider the mind as a something which is 
altogether the result of philosophical discipline; whereas the fact 
is that our souls are born with us, and that one man is from 
his cradle strong in mind, and another weak; that the arts of 
education cannot bestow intellect, though they may stock the 
memory, and may exercise the faculties on objects likely to 
engage a vital attention. ‘Temper is stili more obviously the 
result of physical causes than intellect ; and it frequently obeys, 
especially in critical cases, its natural direction, in spite of all 
the hypocrisy which is concealed under the garb of politeness. 
If extravagances of disposition are to be corrected by discipline, 
this plan must require the incessant attention of a skilful super- 
intendant; and whether it be ever worth while, or morally 
excuseable, to sacrifice the entire time of a mature person, 
whose education has succeeded, in order to prevent inconveni- 
ence to another person, whose education is not likely to suc- 
ceed, may be questioned. 

The second essay inquires into the agency of attention in the 
developement and cultivation of the intellectual powers; and this 
chapter contains juster and more valuable observations than the 
preceding. No doubt, attention is in a great degree voluntary ; 
which degree may be increased by discipline; and it is evident 
that the information given by any one of our senses is obtained 
with much greater correctness, when it is received with exact 
attention, than when with a heedless or with a distracted per- 
ception. Were we to trust in personal consciousness for the 
theory of mind, we might suppose the soul to be co-extensive 
with the body, mobile within it, elastic, and condensable by the 
will at any part of the organs of sensation to which the mind 
wishes to remove the seat of attention. In short, the soul would 
be considered as of a spiritual or gaseous form, held together by 
a powerful attraction of cohesion between the parts, but always 
ready to shift its center of gravity, or focus of perception, into 


_ any place of its own substance. Wherever this convergence, 
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or acumination, or accumulation, of sout takes place, an ine 
creased warmth is felt, and an increased power of detecting the 
contiguous sensible phenomena. If the soul, bent on seeing a 
beautiful object, chooses to rush into the eye, the eye-ball 
becomes in consequence somewhat more distended and more 
polished, and views with more complete distinctness the picture 
or the prospect under contemplation. If the soul, bent on 
hearing a fine melody, chooses to rush into the ear, the organ 
becomes more elastic, and, after gratification, clammy. During 
anger, we may feel the soul rush into the fist, try every sinew 
there which may be wanted to wield a2 weapon, or to deal a 
blow, and prompt a chafing of the finger-ends. The pheno- 
mena of touch escape in a great degree the avowed notice of 
the clothed nations: but they strongly corroborate the doctrine 
of the soul’s loco-motive power, and of the increased sensibility 
of the part in which its head-quarters are assembled. Now it 
is very questionable whether attention consists in a rapid appli- 
cation of the soul, or in an exclusive application of it to the 
sensible phenomena under contemplation. Is it accomplished 
by accustoming the soul to spring like lightening from eye to 
ear, to see with a glance and hear with a hint; or is it by ac- 
customing the soul to a still and patient and gradual observa- 
tion of one thing only, leaving it absent or asleep with respect 
to contending objects? Probably, exercise facilitates both the 
quickness and the selection of our notice. — But these are tran- 
scendental speculations. . 

A. good illustration afforded by Miss H. is the use of clean- 
liness in evolving intellect: 


¢ If we invariably find, that where habits of cleanliness and order 
have been established among the poor, the male and female children 
are, in the early period of life, equal to each other in point of in- 
telligence ; and that where contrary habits prevail, the girls evince a 
manifest inferiority, it must be to the difference, in respect to the 
habits of cleanliness and order, that we must look for an explanation 
of the circumstance. In the former case the attention requisite for 
‘preserving cleanliness, and neatness, and order, awakens the percep- 
tions, and gives them perpetual exercise. It is on the female part 
of the family that these demands upon attention are particularly made. 
The consequence is, that the daughter of the cleanly peasant, having 
been taught from infancy to observe every slight alteration produced 
in the appearance of the objects around her, by any casual spot or 
stain, and. having been compelled to attend to the proper place and 
‘situation of every article that pertains to the homely dwelling, ac- 
uires habits of observation and activity, which remain with her 
Shivugh every period of life. Destined as she is to labour for a sub- 
sistence, those habits are to her of obvious advantage. By the culti- 
vated state of her perceptions she is enabled quickly to learn, and 
accurately to perform, every species of domestic work, as far as the 
performance 
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performance of it requires only the use of her hands and eyes; and 
though, in many branches of household economy, there is so much 
minute detail, and the objects of attention are so numerous, as to 
seem, at first view, extremely intricate, we find from experience, 
that where the perceptions are quick and accurate, none of those 
various branches escape attention. And as whatever has been an 
object of attention makes an impression on the memory, even when 
the parts of the business are multiplied and intricate, we shall find, 
that where the perceptions have’been cultivated, as above described, 
it seldom happens that any are neglected or forgotten.’ 


Essay III. examines the effects, resulting from a peculiar 
direction of attention, on the power of imagination, and in 
producing the emotions of taste. ‘This dissertation still con- 
tinues to apply in detail, and to exemplify with considerable 
felicity, the use of attention; especially in forming the taste 
and empowering the fancy. ‘To the works of Alison and of 
Dugald Stewart, many obligations are displayed and acknow- 
leged. A certain tautology of sentiment, a disposition to ree 
peat and re-echo the same fundamental propositions, accome 
panied indeed with new illustrations, and applied successively 
to ether though parallel cases, but varied rather to the ear than 
to the intellect, forms the characteristic of Miss Hamilton’s 
manner. She makes sentences as it were with a multiplying 
glass ; every new facet shifts the position, or alters the dimen- 
sion, or exhibits a reverse of the thing seen: yet the crowd of 
objects is merely ideal, and consists but in a polygraphic deli- 
neation of the one something to which its focus was first 
directed. 

In the fourth Essay, Miss H. designs to combat the pro- 
pensity to magnify the idea of self. The dialect of English 
metaphysics has not 4 convenient substitute for the French 
manner of using the word egotism. In its primary or proper 
signification, it implies an excessive use of the pronoun J, 
(in Latin, ego,) which, both in conversation and in letter- 
writing, is a natural but an unpolite practice. In its secondary 
or metaphoric sense, it designates an excessive regard for self, 
an arrogance of claim ona person’s own behalf, which over- 
steps the limits of equity. If a man be too much occupied, 
and loudly occupied, about himself and his own concerns, he 
is guilty of egotism. It is against this fault that the present 
writer anxiously inveighs: she justly observes that the pro- 
pensity to magnify the idea of self is distinct from selfishness 
and self-love; and that more of vanity than of interestedness 
is often mixed up with the failing. Like all the inherent tene 
dencies of human nature, egotism has often a beneficial as well 
as an injurious operation; and the object of the present in- 
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structress is to teach not its extirpation, but its regulation. It 
is'to be counteracted by exercising ourselves in magnifying the 
idea of others, and in giving a preference of attention to the 
claims not connected with self. These counsels are developed 
and detailed in a fifth essay, which is intitled an Inquiry inte 
the Means appointed by Providence for the Developement and Cul- 
tivation of the Benevolent Affections. It is divided into eight 
chapters, which constitute the mass of the second volume, and 
are terminated by a concluding summary, which attains a high 
degree of pious and religious fervour, 


Great as is the merit of this long composition, we may not 
conceal from our readers that it exhibits an inclination to pro~ 
lixity. Every thing is spun out; and to make a little staple of 
argument supply the longest possible thread of discourse seems 
to be the aim and ambition of the spinner. Paley’s Natural 
‘Theology is a miracle of amplification: but here, with less of 
exemplary fact, and chiefly by the resources of methodical 
subdivisions, and of a diction which may emphatically be called 
prosing because it studiously shuns the picturesque or brilliant 
colouring of poetic eloquence, a larger succession of sheets is 
thickened into a heavy book. Were we employed to distil 
back to its essence this fluid mass, and to separate those ele- 
mental ideas which are here diluted and accommodated to the 
thirst of the multitude, we should observe that the first volume 
is employed to enforce the duty of attention ; that the second 
is made to enforce the duty of diverting that attention from 
self; and that the pith, the substance, and the result of the 
whole may consequently best be expressed and condensed in 


these two emphatic words: MIND OTHERS. 


‘The study of works on female education may expediently be 
recommended not only to the mother but to the daughter. 
They inspire docility, and prepare superintendance. Indeed, 
it is not to the female world alone that they are likely to be 
useful: since commonly, as here, they contain a multitude of 
sage, benevolent, and familiar exhortations, practically sound 
and elegantly phrased, which are adapted not merely to be read 
in the parlour but to be proclaimed from the pulpit; which on 
the week-day would instruct, and on the Sunday would properly 
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Art. X. Observations on the Corn-Laws and the Corn-Trade in 
1813 and 1814. 8vo. pp. 48. Richardson. 


Arr. XI. Observations on the Effects of the Corn-Laws, and of a 
Rise or Fall in the Price of Corn on the Agriculture and General 
Wealth of the Country. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus, Professor 
of Political Economy at the East India College, Hertfordshire. 
Svo. pp. 44. 2s. Johnson. 1814. 


Art. XII. Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon. George Rose, 
in the House of Commons, sth May 1814, on the Subject of the 
Corn-Laws. 8vo. pp. 79. 2s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 


Arr. XIII. The Substance of the Speech of Charles Callis Western, 
Esq., in the House of Commons, May 14. With additional 
Observations on the Subject of the Corn-Laws, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Budd, | 


Art. XIV. A Letter on the Corn-Laws. By the Earl of Lan- 
derdale. 8vo. pp. 8g. 3s. Longmanand Co. 1814, 


ALTHOUGH the subject of the trade in corn, and of the in- 
£\ fluence of legislative enactments with respect to it, is at 
all times interesting, it has at the present moment particular 
attraction as being an object of Parliamentary discussion and 
of new propositions. Our readers, therefore, will probably 
thank us for bringing before them, at one view, the contents 
ef the tracts of which the titles are placed at the head of this 
article, and for dwelling on them at some length. ‘The au- 
thor of the first of them appears to have been among the 
earliest of those who have employed their pens on this topic; 
and, from the practical information which his pamphlet con- 
tains, we infer that he is a corn-dealer. At the close of 
his preface, he signs himself John Brickwood. He is a 
friend to our old corn-laws, and discusses them in a manner 
which shews that he did not anticipate the storm which the 
attempt to revive them has excited. Apparently, he deemed 
it impossible that, while other branches of industry enjoyed 
legislative protection, the same safeguard would be withholden 
from agriculture: but, if we correctly understand his meaning, 
he regards as too high the scale of duties which was lately re- 
jected by parliament, —namely, 24s. per quarter on foreign 
wheat, whenever the average of the United Kingdoms should 
be at or under 105s. 2d. per quarter, —of 2s. Od. per quarter, 
whenever the average should be at or above 105s, 2d. and une 
der 135s. 2d. per quarter, — and of 6d. per quarter, when the 
average should be at or above 135s. 2d. per quarter. Mr, 
Brickwood would not have the duties so heavy as to amount 
to a prohibition. ‘* To prohibit importation,’ he says, * would 
. not only be to reject abundance, but would be contrary to the 
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policy of rendering us the emporium for all commodities from 
every country, whether coming in exchange for our manufac-~ 
tures or allured by our capital. It is (he adds) essential to. 
the prosperity of those of our manufactures which are con- 
sumed in continental corn-countries, that we should not only 
encourage the consumption of their corn, but also in order to 
keep down their cost in the markets in which they enter into 
competition with foreign manufactures.’ 

Mr. B. seems to be anxious to impress on his readers the 
following facts, viz. that, under the old system of the corn- 
laws, Great Britain was an exporting country; that the high 
price of provisions rendered her such in a small degree in the 
year 18113 that the climate and soil of Great Britain are in 
the best manner adapted to the cultivation of wheat; and that 
policy requires that our West India colonies should derive their 
supplies of corn from the mother-country. 

Those who are to legislate on this subject will not, by a 
perusal of this pamphlet, throw away their time. It is written 
in a simple and unaffected manner, and is equally pleasing and 
instructive. 

In the tract which stands second in our list, no opinion is 
given on the general question: the eminent author professing 
merely to state the advantages and disadvantages on each side, 
without pronouncing between them. Its determination, accord- 
ing to him, will depend on the answers to the following queries : 
Would the United Kingdom, if the trade in corn were free, 
grow an independent supply of corn? If that should not be 
the case, is such a supply so desirable, as to justify the inter- 
ference of the legislature ; and, if such interference should be 
deemed proper, what restrictions are best adapted to attain the 
end in view? By none, we apprehend, will it be disputed 
that, if the trade in corn were free, we should import largely. 
As we might expect from a person so conversant with political 
economy, though Mr. Malthus strictly maintains his character of 
neutrality, he cannot conceal the raptures which he feels while 
he sets forth the simple, regular, and beneficial operations of 
free trade, and the admirable system which it establishes in 
human transactions. By this author it cannot but be admitted 
that, viewed in a commercial light, freedom of trade is in- 
comparably the most eligible course. ‘wo considerations seem 
principally to induce him to regard the question as balanced ; 
the one, ‘ the inconvenience which would attend the removal 
of a system of long standing, by the provisions of which the 
price of corn in this country has been raised above the level of 
the rest of Europe;’ the other, * the risk which would be run 
by making 2 considerable part of our population depend upon 
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a-foreign supply of grain, whereby the country. would be ex- 
posed to those vicissitudes and changes in the channels of com 
merce to which manufacturing states are of necessity subject.’ 
He tells us that, if such a juncture as that which took place in 
1812 were ever again to arise, the distresses which our manufac 
turers then suffered would be nothing, compared with the wide- 
wasting calamity which would in that case be experienced. He 
recommends moderation to both parties; the sticklers for free 
trade are reminded ‘ that cheapness of corn will not be an un- 
mixed good; and that, if it takes place, they will see a sudden 
stop put to the progress of our cultivation, and that it will even 
suffer some diminution.’ On the other hand, the advocates of 
restrictions are apprized that, if the methods proposed by them 
are adopted, ‘they are not to expect that the eminence of agri- 
culture can be maintained without injuring other branches of 
national industry, and causing a declension in them which 
ultimately may affect agriculture itself.” In whichever way, 
Mr. M. adds, the question is decided, evils must be produced, 
and sacrifices endured. 

When we consider what light the science of political eco- 
nomy throws on subjects like the present, and what an eminent 
master of it we have in the present author,—that he is not only 
well acquainted with its public roads and highways, but that 
its byepaths and lanes, and all its recesses and corners, are fa- 
miliarly known to him; —that he is not only a proficient in it 
of the first order, but that he has enriched it with greater dis- 
coveries and more extended its boundaries than any other 
writer, with the exception of its illustrious founder, — we must 
admit that the neutrality of sucha person is of great weight in 
the scale of the corn-laws. As he is, we believe, the only pro- 
fessor of political economy in the united kingdom, occupying 
this situation he seemed to be officially required to impart in- 
formation to the public on the present important question, 
This call he has not only obeyed, but he has fulfilled his task in 
a manner that is worthy of his high reputation, and will give 
satisfaction to every intelligent reader. His performance, while 
it pretends to nothing out of the ordinary course, displays a 
soundness of judgment, a nicety of discrimination, a close- 
ness of reasoning, and a precision of language, which are 
rarely manifested in the productions of the day. Whether he 
exposes the errors of his predecessors, states the points on 
which the question turns, or lays down the qualifications with 
which either set of measures must be adopted, we equally ad- 
mire the efforts of his pen, and in every page recognize the 
author of the “ Essay on Population :” but no where is he more 
himself than when he shews, in opposition to Dr. Smith, that 
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corn is subject to the same economical laws with other articles 
of human dealing. — While we are glad that a work of this 
neutral character has made its appearance, we at the same time 
feel a wish that, for the sake of science, the present occasion 
may not be suffered to pass without some zealous disciple 
of political economy asserting the freedom of trade; and 
claiming that liberty in favour of the consumer, which the 
legislature, by a recent law, has established in favour of the 
grower. Not only persons who feel an interest in public 
measures will cast a keen eye over these pages, they will also 
engage the attention of those to whom a subject well treated 
imparts gratification, 

From academic bowers, we are transported to the busy haunts 
of men; — from the lectures of the philosopher, we are called 
to listen to the counsels of a man of business. The present 
question has engaged the exertions of the Right Honourable 
George Rose, who here displays laudable zeal, and his cha- 
racteristic industry. ‘Two men less resembling each other than 
the professor just mentioned and this great placeman are 
rarely seen engaged in the same pursuit: but, dissimilar as are 
their views and trains of thinking, and although they move 
in a different course, they here support the same conclusion ; 
each requiring the restrictions on the importation of corn to be 
moderate. ‘To this coincidence between persons so opposite, 
we ascribe considerable weight ; the man of detail guided by 
sound sense and observation, and the sage conducted by the 
hand of philosophy, meet at this point; the instincts of the 
one and the demonstration of the other direct them to the same 
object. 

Although from his former habits we should not have expected 
it, Mr. Rose shews h‘mnself on this occasion to be an acute and 
able controversialist. Indeed, his examination of the late report 
made to the House of Commons on the corn-laws is a masterly 
criticism, and detects errors in it which perhaps exceed those of 
any similardocument. This inaccuracy alone, he observes, ren- 
ders it unfit to be made the foundation of an important legislative 
enactment; and, though he admits that the measures which it 
recommends are in analogy with former similar proceedings, he 
shews that the innovations which it proposed to introduce are 
so considerable as to require a longer time for discussion than 
could be obtained at so late a period of the session., He objects 
very much to the bill in favour of exportation; and here we 
are obliged to separate from our brother critic. Free exportation 
falls equally with free importation within our principles. We 
do not a little wonder that so skilful a combatant should not 


have pressed his adversaries to disclose the reasons. for the 
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severance made on this occasion between the case of the grower 
and that of the consumer; and to shew why trade is to be free 
against the latter, while it is to be restricted when it operates in 
his favour? How came he not to call for a statement of the 
grounds on which they justify this apparent partiality ? Reason- 
ings savouring of the sentimental might not very well become 
Mr.Rose, nor do they figure much in his pages; and though it be 
true that considerations of humanity speak powerfully in favour 
of his conclusions, yet it is not less clear that those of policy alone 
are sufficient for his purpose. Were men mere automata, in- 
capable of suffering distress and pain from oppressive enact- 
ments, or of being pinched by want and hunger, still Mr. Rose’s 
objections would be well founded. 

The case of this veteran statesman is somewhat curious. 
Having, during the whole of his active life, assisted in impos- 
ing those burdens on the country under which it now groans, 
having never been known to object to any measure on popular 
or constitutional grounds, but on the contrary having been 
always regarded as the most pliant of men in office, and sup- 
posed to have no will but that of his principals, he has lately 
shewn himself the champion of the popular side of the present 
question, has been posted on our walls as the friend of the poor, 
and been charged by patriots with being seditious ! Though, how- 
ever, Mr. Rose has incurred the displeasure of land-holders, 
he is very averse from an entire freedom of trade as applied to 
corn ; and he is a friend to restrictions, equally with the com- 
mittee which he arraigns: he only objects to the scale on 
which they have been framed, and with which he professes 
(as we think, not without reason,) to be shocked. 

On the side of the arena opposite to that on which Mr. Rose 
appears, we find Mr. Western. ‘This gentleman comes for- 
wards as the avowed defender of the corn-laws, but professes 
to be a warm friend and admirer of the freedom of trade. If, 
says he, an entire freedom of trade could be established, it 
would be for the advantage of mankind in general ; and yet he 
elsewhere states that, ‘on the plan of free import, even sup- 
posing the foreign trade to receive no interruption, the con- 
sumer would be miserably disappointed in his expectation of 
producing a cheaper or more abundant supply.’ He observes, 
with much apparent complacency, that ‘ the duties imposed on 
importation by the old corn-laws amounted to a prohibition ;’ 
while, from the praises which he takes every occasion to 
bestow on them, we infer that laws which would have a 
similar present effect would meet with his cordial approba- 
tion. Apprehensions that the restrictions should be carried 
too far are never expressed by him, while he avows his fears 
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that they may not be sufficiently high. Our old corn-laws are 
extolled for having, as he asserts, rendered us an exporting 
country ; and he inveighs against our later legislation, because 
under it we have uniformly been large importers: but may it 
not be asked what signifies it that we have exported at one 
time and imported at another, unless it be shewn to what cause 
this difference is to be ascribed ? "Will Mr. Western say that 
corn has been produced in less quantities in later times; or 
rather must he not, and docs he not in these pages, distinctly 
admit that its production has increased in a degree that almost 
surpasses belief? As Mr. Western cannot deny this to be the 
case, he is driven to contend that, under such legislation as he 
would establish, the abundance would have been much greater: 
but no attempt is made to shew how this would be effected. ‘The 
honourable member can sce no limit to our possible production, 
but the limit of demand! He was not, we dare say, aware 
that, when he thus expressed himself, he was asserting the direct 
reverse of a proposition which forms as it were the text of a 
celebrated modern treatise*,—a treatise which has conferred im- 
mortality on its author, and placed him in the foremost rank of 
chilosephers. Until free trade and the restrictions on it shall 
have changed places, and the latter be made the rule and the 
former the exception, the present speech can receive from intel- 
ligent men no other commendation than that of being well 
meant. Mr. Western is a valuable member of parliament, and 
a very worthy private gentleman ; and if he appears too exclu- 
sively to consult the interest of the grower, it must be recol- 
lected that in his mind such interest is identified with that 
of the consumer. 
A nobleman of great abilities, who, when any question af- 
fecting the general welfare is in agitation, uniformly displays 
lebeiah industry and energy, closes our present list of pub- 
licists. Like Mr. Western, he is the warm advocate of the 
corn-laws, and“is equally anxious not to be supposed to be want- 
ing in respect for free trade. ‘The two staunch whigs*seem as 
it were to vie with each other in professions of this kind: but, 
if we believe them, free trade, although most excellent, is only 
such in given circumstances, — circumstances which unfortu- 
nately never have been and are never likely to be realized. 
While much general praise is bestowed by both these senators 
on free trade, the real objects of their partiality are the protect- 
ing duties, and the monopoly of the home-market. ‘These they 
recommend with equal zeal and earnestness to the support as 
well of the consumer as the grower ; — these, they tell us, are 
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the only sure and permanent sources of abundance, and ulti« 
mately even of cheapness ! 

In perusing the greater part of the present labours of Lord 
Lauderdale, we were surprized to perceive that he did not advert 
to those obvious considerations, which overset the principal 
positions that his work is intended to establish. It is not 
until near the close of it that any allusion is made to them ; 
and they are, when we find them, very briefly stated, and as 
slightly noticed. ‘These are, in the words of the author, ‘ our 
increased population, the greater number of horses and cattle 
at this day maintained, and an augmentation of consumptioi 
arising from our present opulence.’ Had the noble Earl given 
as much consideration to these facts as to the topics before 
us, his present tract, we are persuaded, would never have seen 
the light; and, if he were now to take them up and expatiate on 
them to the same extent and with the same ability which he em- 
ploys in these pages, he would completely refute his own publica- 
tion, and produce a work more worthy of his talents, and more 
consistent with his principles. If he would compare the agri- 
culture of this day, as it respects the quantity of land and the 
capital invested in it, the manner of carrying it on, and the 
amount of its produce, with the agriculture of his admired times, 
—if he would compare the improvements which have been made 
in it, and the extension which it has undergone during the latter 
part of the period which he decries, with its progress in any 
part of our history, or at any time in any country, — we have 
no doubt that he would find it to be without parallel. Surely, 
if he had asked his intelligent mind what proportion the most 
abundant year of his favorite epoch bears to our present annual 
produce, the repeated praises of the same times and the corre- 
sponding censures of those which followed would have found no 
place in the present ‘ Letter.’ Is it fair, then, is it reasonable, is 
it worthy of a liberal manly mind, to refer to our own agricul- 
ture as something that languishes, or advances slowly? ‘The 
noble author says that agriculture has not made so rapid a pro- 
gress as some other branches of industry: but, admitting this 
to be the fact, what follows ? Is the cause of the difference to 
be found in human negligence, or in the nature of things? Is 
Lord Lauderdale to have it impressed on him, for the first 
time, that the machinery concerned in the manufacture of corn, 
if we may so express ourselves, is incapable of being extended 
within our own dominions beyond a certain limit, and in course 
that there is a limit to the produce that can be derived from it, 
— although this limit cannot be seen by Mr. Western? Who 
knows better than the noble author, how little can be effected 


by legislation for the necessary arts? Although very rash asser- 
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tions occur in his present tract, he will not deliberately deny 
that, from legislative interference, injury more frequently arises 
than benefit. He well recollects the celebrated answer of the 
Lyonese merchants, Laissez nous faire, which has since grown 
into anaxiom. Will he insist that it would not have been Ries 
for British agriculture if it had never been made the subject of 
legislation ? 

With regard to the exportation of corn, are we not precisely 
in the same situation in which we should have been, had no 
Jaw ever been made on this point? All the untenable posi- 
tions which occur in Mr. Western’s speech, with scarcely a 
single exception, are not less broadly laid down by Lord Lau- 
derdale ; who, equally with Mr. W., disregards the received 
laws of political economy, and equally excludes the agency of 
free trade from our foreign concerns. We are here taught 
that our distresses have been caused, not by our departing from 
free trade, but by our not having departed sufficiently from 
it; that our manufactures owe their flourishing state to legis- 
lative enactments; that, if any branch of industry is to be ad- 
vanced, it must be by legislative provisions; that it must be 
fenced by protecting duties; that an established and favoured 
branch of industry requires the aid of bounties; that prohibi- 
tions produce abundance; and that monopoly causes cheapness. 
It is curious to observe how confidently these two statesmen 
ascribe the abundance of their favourite period to the legisla- 
_ tion of that day; with which, except as far as it removed the 
mischiefs arising from former pernicious laws, we believe it 
had just as. much connection as with the Acts of Uniformity 
and Toleration. Mr. W. and Lord L. seem at times to forget 
that abundance is a relative term, and not to be aware what 

a pitiful figure the abundance of their chosen epoch would 
make by the side of our scarcities. It would have gratified us 
much, if it had been attempted to be shewn in what manner 
legislation could have promoted agricultural improvements, 
_ beyond the effect produced by the high prices of late years. 
Would prohibitions, would the monopoly of the home market, 
would bounties on exportation, which are here so confidently 
recommended, have superseded, or in the least obviated, our 
late distresses # 

Lord Lauderdale criticizes with great acuteness, and ex- 
poses with much ability, an erroneous observation which Dr. 
Smith uses as an argument against bounties: but thence his 
Lordship too hastily concludes that the proposition, which the 
argument was brought to overturn, is established. The abi- 
lities and intelligence of the noble Earl are well known; he 


has at times devoted much attention to the study of political 
economy; 
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economy, and has thrown light on several of its doctrines : but 
we do not think that he is intitled to place himself on the same 
platform with the immortal author of the * Treatise on the 
Wealth of Nations :”—much less has he any right to assume a 
sort of superiority over that profound writer, or to treat him as 
if he had only palmed errors on the world. Surely a more ap- 
propriate epithet than voluminous might have been applied to a 
work which reflected lustre en the age in which it appeared, 
and which is not exceeded in utility by any human production. 

We must not forget to state that the last two authors wholly 
overlook the prejudice which would be occasioned to our ma- 
nufactures by the legislation for which they contend; and that 
they do not at all advert to the objections which apply to exces- 
sive restrictions. Lord Lauderdale contends that, in the case 
of free trade being allowed, our taxes have the effect of a bounty 
in favour of the foreign grower. If this be the case, what reason 
can be urged to shew that foreign corn should not be liable 
to taxation, but should be on a better footing than that which 
is raised at home? If our necessities require that the corn 
which we raise should be taxed, surely the corn which we im- 
port should be subjected to a like imposition. Such a tax would 
not be a duty on importation, but a mere financial measure, a 
matter of necessary regulation. — We are wholly unable to dis- 
cover in what manner the tragic tale of the Vizier, or the re- 
lation of the tyrannical exactions and the impolitic distributions 
of corn among the antient Romans, bear on any practice relating 
to the present subject which prevails in this country. 

The tract of Lord Lauderdale shews, as strongly as any that 
has ever fallen in our way, the powerful influence which pre- 
conceived notions may exercise over a vigorous and enlightened 
mind. We can no otherwise account for the many instances of 
loose observation and inconclusive reasoning, which a writer 


of such acknowleged ability and industry has here betrayed. J 
©. 
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T= author of this work seems to entertain a humble opinion 

of himself, but a very exalted one of us or of some of our 
brethren ; since he deprecates the sentence of criticism on his 
performance, and wishes his reviewers to confine their functions 
to giving a fair analysis of his labours: 


¢ —— Should 
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¢ = Should it be summoned to the tribunal of those learned 
critics, by whose dictum the reputation of an author must of course 
stand or fall, he is apprehensive that its faults will render it impos- 
sible for them to perceive its excellences, and that a few sentences 
will be deemed sufficient to:seal its doom. He would not however 
implore their compassion, but simply wish them to act upon that 
common principle of social justice which he has endeavoured to incul- 


cate, and be careful to exhibit a true portrait of the book, and not. 


a caricature. But though he has not the vanity to imagine that it 
will afford either information or pleasure to those profound scholars, 
to whose omniscient eye there can of course be nothing new ; yet, he 
presumes to hope that a candid and enlightened, though less expe- 
rienced and accomplished public, for whom the following essays are 
intended, will derive from their perusal a sufficient recompence, and 
not allow them to be classed with the useless and unnecessary pro- 
ductions of a free press.’ 


Excellence is a strong term for a person to use when speaking 
of his own performance ; and it is not happily placed in a sen- 
tence in which no ordinary degree of modesty is affected. If, 
however, we quarrel with the term as coming from the author 
on‘such an occasion, we by no means assert that it is inappli- 
cable. We know not whether he ranks us among the profound 
scholars who are blessed with an cmniscient eye, but, with such an 


eye as we possess, the faults of the work do not render it impos- - 


sible fr us to perceive sts excellences. Faults we admit that it 
has, but in our apprehension it affords numerous and promi- 
nent instances of merit. As to passing sentence on the literary 
character of the work, we must observe that due pains for at- 
taining eminence in this respect so much assist the object which 
an author has in view, and confer on him such distinction, that 
excuses on this score should rarely be allowed. Atthe sametime, 
we do not mean to deny that in some cases the importance of the 
design and of the matter may be such as to allow of an availing 
plea in favour of imperfections of manner; and, as far as value 


‘ of matter is concerned, strong ground is laid to intitle this 


author to the indulgence which is here sollicited : but thy, of 
itself, we can by no means receive as a sufficient plea, and 
something farther must be shewn before a claim can be made 
good to such an exemption. We should, however, feel very 
much inclined to comply with this request of the author, had he 
not himself interposed two serious obstacles in our way ;_ which 
are the ostentatious title given to his work, and the luxuriance 
of its style. He who professes to treat on Political Philosophy 
should have nothing to dread from the omniscient eye of the pro- 
found scholar, but be in a situation to set the /earned critic at de- 
fiance; and an author, who professes to feel so much diffidence 


with respect to his performance, should have chosen a me 
ess 
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less studied and flowery than that which Mr. Finch has adopted. 
Thus much of criticism is, we conceive, rendered indispensible 
on our part. We are besides of opinion that the two circum- 
stances to which we now advert will prove seriously injurious 
to the success of the work. With a more modest and intelli- 
gible designation, and a more simple diction, we should have 
thought that it would have had a fair chance for some share of 
popularity ; and we shall be glad if the causes, which we have 
mentioned, do not prevent this from being the case. 

The author desires that we should be careful to exhibit a 
true portrait of the book, and not a caricature. We should make 
a very ill use of our profundity and omniscience, if we were ca- 
pable of acting so unfair and dishonourable a part as he depre- 
cates ; which, however, we can assure him we should not have 
done, had no hint to that effect been given us. In order the more 
surely to comply with this request, we shall let the author speak. 
frequently for himself ; so that, whatever impression the public 
receives, he can lay no blame at our door. ‘We also wish here 
to observe that the objects proposed in this volume, and the 
views disclosed in it, (with a few exceptions,) fall in so much 
with our own notions, that we are very far from feeling an 
inclination to withhold from it any praise which is justly its 
due: on the contrary, we should think that we rendered a ser- 
vice to our country, if we could assist in diffusing the principles 
which it asserts and recommends. 

According to Mr. Finch, two distinct principles are universally 
inherent in the nature of man, having different tendencies; the 
one he calls the spirit of independence, and the other, the 
social’ principle. ‘The first of these, if not restrained, would 
render man wholly incapable of subordination, and lead him 
to seek boundless domination over others; while the second, if 
not properly checked and regulated, would accommodate itself 
to the most abject slavery. He states that ‘ these vigorous 
qualities indeed, being opposed in their native tendency, power- 
fully counteract each other’s influence, and operate like the 
centrifugal and gravitating laws of nature which give to the 
planetary orbits their prescribed circumference.’ He then 
asks, * What but equity can preserve an even balance in the 
moral system, and render the movements of society harmonious 
and regular ?? 

In our turn we beg leave to ask, what is this equity to 
which so very important a function is assigned? Among us, 
€quity bears one of two senses; the one general, and the 
other restricted. In its. general sense, it means nearly the 
same thing with justice; in its restricted sense, it expresse 
those heads of justice, of which certain of our municipal! courts 
Rey. Ava. 1814. Ee take 
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take cognizance, and those rules which they observe in its dis 
tribution. Mr. Finch seems to be partial to the term, and 
makes frequent use of it in the early part of the work: but he 
never defines it, and consequently his subject remains involved 
in a considerable degree of obscurity. 

Each of these principles, Mr. F. contends, is to be fostered 
and cherished within certain bounds: but care is to be taken 
that the former does not entrench on the rights of others, and 
that the latter is limited by a due regard to the public good and 
the just claims of our brethren. Without an exact balance 
being preserved between these principles, our nature can never 
arrive at excellence. ‘The author then shews that this balance 
can only be maintained under a free government ; and hence he 
infers that such a form of government is alone suited to our 
nature : 





¢ Slavery and unlimited independence, therefore, are neither of them 
conducive to the welfare of man. Both extremes are inimical to his 
present happiness, and subversive of those designs which involve the 
lory of terrestrial destination. He can neither improve his moral 
eu ties, accomplish the purposes of his intellectual being, nor realize 
that felicity which the Creator of all things designed him to enjoy, in 
the confines of abject servitude, or in the boundless freedom of soli- 
tary life. The tendencies of conditions so opposite may seem 
diversified in their immediate consequences, but their ultimate im- 
pressions on the character will be obviously recognized by a simi- 
larity of debasing qualities. 
¢ What then is the province of a wise system of regulations in- 
stituted by a society of human beings, but to reconcile these con- 
tending principles, and confirm between them an alliance of reci- 
procal equality ? Such a system repels the lawless claims of despotic 
independence, and regulates their enjoyments by the rules of general 
usefulness. It enables mankind to combine their native rights with 
social privileges, and move in those orbits which exalt the mind, and 
refine the human character. Under its government we can remain 
free without being feroeious, and enjoy society without becoming 
servile and base. We have independence sufficient to secure us from 
the violence of oppression, and are no further subject to authority 
than subjection itself is reconcilable with social dignity, and subser- 
vient to the greatest good. Equity indeed is the law that governs, 
and under its government wisdom flourishes, and mankind are happy 


beneath its shade.’ 


The author illustrates his theory by a reference to the rise, 
changes, and revolutions of governments which occurred in 
the more early ages of the world, and which he recapitulates 
in.a concise and perspicuous manner. — The reader will per- 


ceive from the subsequent passage to what class of politicians 


Mr. Finch belongs: 
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¢ In confirmation of these sentiments, we might deduce sufficient 
evidence by appealing to the recent vicissitudes of revolutionary 
France. — A few illustrious men, animated by that sacred love of 
liberty which had been fanned into a flame by the independence of 
the western world, resolved on one of the noblest and most philan- 
thropic projects that was ever attempted among the human race, — 
the peaceful restoration of a great people to the full enjoyment of 
their long lost rights! But the nation itself, trained up beneath the 
iron hand of despotism, though ready for revolt, were strangers to 
the spirit of true freedom. Its voice indeed engaged attention, and 
the hope of its enjoyment filled them with transport. But the transi- 
tion was too abrupt ; it intoxicated them with a momentary joy, and 
that joy led to phrensy. They knew not that liberty consists in 
justice, and is hostile to the convulsions of licentiousness and caprice, 
—that it loves peace instead of contention, and has no delight to 
familiarize itself with bloody scenes. Their minds, thus lamentably 
ill-adapted to the freedom which others had prepared for them, easily 
became the prey of ferocious demagogues, and the deluded votaries 
of contending chiefs. Hence, furious democrats who assumed th¢ 
mask of liberty on purpose to satiate their vile ambition, successively 
obtained amongst them the most despotic sway, till an enterprising 
and victorious hero at length completely overturned their republican 
independence with all its associate train, and by a succession of the 
most amazing triumphs vanquished every opposing despot, and raised 
himself to the summit of imperial power. Had the love of liberty 
taken up its permanent abode among them, scenes so opposite could 
never have been witnessed with such enthusiastic joy, nor could these 
scourges of the human species so easily have accomplished their 
ruthless projects. But the love of splendour and change vanquished 
their desire of independence, and caused them to hail those triumphs 
which entombed their liberties. Surrounding nations indeed, instead 
of facilitating the progress of freedom, basely conspired against its 
reviving cause, and accelerated those conquests by which Europe lies 
prostrate at the feet of an ambitious man. ‘To these combined causes, 
therefore, may be traced those astonishing vicissitudes which the 
political state of our hemisphere has recently undergane.’ 


It hence pretty clearly appears that Mr. F. has not taken 
up his pen to apologize for abuses, to screen corruption, or 
to vindicate or palliate dubious measures ; indeed, he cannot 
be suspected of so doing, who inscribes his work in a very 
laudatory dedication to Mr. Whitbread. We were truly glad 
to find that a writer, whose love of liberty and zeal in its cause 
are testified in every page of his work, sees something in our 
constitution besides matter for censure and ridicule, something 
deserving of admiration and gratitude. He thus expresses 
himself respecting it : 

‘ Britain enjoys a constitution which the wisest and best of men 
have delineated in terms of rapture, — as a constitution that secures 


public liberty from the grasp of ambitious men, and facilitates the 
Ee 2 perpetual 
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perpetual administration of impartial equity. It is a constitution, 
indeed, pre-eminently adapted to the nation that acknowledges its 
authority ; and it has therefore remained indissoluble through an ex- 
tended period. Our boast of its fundamental principles is rational 
and just. It is in vain that we look through the ages of antiquity 
or investigate the history of modern kingdoms, to find a constitution 
whose permanent advantages can be parallelled with our own. But 
even the far-famed republics of Greece and Rome, ineffectually at- 
tempted to secure the peaceful and continued enjoyment of those 
essential rights and civil liberties, which are recognized and esta- 
blished by the laws of Britain. 

‘ The constitution of England, it is true, did not result from the 
spontaneous agreement of human tribes, when first associated in a 
civilized state. It was not the voluntary appointment of a legisla- 
tive assembly chosen by the general voice to institute a government 
under which they could enjoy repose. It did not at once assume its 
present form, nor was it established at a given period, as a constitu- 
tion perfectly adapted to promote the political prosperity of a free 
people. But it was torn by degrees from the devouring grasp of 
tyranny, and is in fact the workmanship of succeeding ages. Our 
forefathers, though subject to the rule of despotic princes, breathed 
a noble and independent spirit. They knew not indeed by what 
process tyrany could be at once annihilated ; but by incessant vigil- 
ance and a steady perseverance in defending their native rights, they 
curtailed the power of kings, — extended the laws of equity, — abo- 
lished the feudal system, — set bounds to the prerogatives of the 
great,—secured to us the right of framing our own laws,—and esta- 
blished the foundation of our national prosperity. ‘Their memory 
therefore should be dear in our recollection ; and the fruits of their 
wisdom, fidelity, and patriotic zeal, should be shielded from corrups 
tion, and preserved to posterity with the tenderest care.’ 


We shall, however, do this author great injustice if, because 
he admires the fundamental principles of our constitution, we 
conclude that he is blind to its defects ; or that he is not fuliy 
apprized of those injuries which it has received from time, and 
the course of events. It will, on the contrary, be found that 
his present labours are principally directed to ny open these 
defects and injuries, and to shew the necessity of speedily re- 
moving them. Though an ardent lover of liberty, though 
he sets the highest value upon it, and deems it essential to the 
perfection of our nature, he seems for the most part to be 
satisfied with such a portion of it as may be enjoyed under the 
British constitution. In the following extract, we have his 
sentiments on the subject of monarchy : ) 


‘ At first view of the subject, indeed, it seems grossly absurd that, 
the kingly power should be deemed hereditary, or that one man 
should have a birth-right claim to rule over others. It seems ridi- 
culous to provide future generations with a race of kings, or to esta- 
blish a covenant with the rulers of posterity. Reason would rather 
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say, let posterity have the choice of its own princes, and the institution 
of its own laws, Let us not imagine that political wisdom will die 
with the present age, or that sited will in future be disqualified 
to make choice of their own chiefs. Let those who are the greatest 
Eo and the wisest men, be successively advanced to the office of 

ingly power, and entrusted with the preservation of human liberty. 
Let not birth, the idol of fools, any longer confer the honours of 
society on the worthless, but let the mind only constitute the title of 
elevation to the man. 

‘ But though objections of this kind against an hereditary crown 
possess 4 plausibility and force which are instantly recognised by 
enlightened minds, the consequences drawn from them are by no 
means conclusive, nor will the experience of mankind render the 
adoption of another system worthy of an universal preference. It is 
indeed to the integrity and perpetuity of the royal power, that the 
security of our liberties is chiefly to be ascribed. An elective mo- 
narchy does not invariably secure a wise and pacific race of kings ; 
but even the fortuitous productions of nature, through a long suc- 
cession, may venture a comparison with the general proceedings of 
political ambition. But if the system of election secured to us more 
distinguished princes, it would probably involve us in consequences 
permanently hostile to our rights and liberties. If those, whom the 
people had entrusted with legislative power, retained among them- 
selves the right of elevating our chief magistrate to the throne, the 


greatest bulwark that secures our freedom would be demolished, and — 


the people would become defenceless in the midst of foes. Nobles 
of the highest rank expecting sometime to sway the sceptre of 
official power, or else allied to those who swayed it, would identify 
themselves with its high prerogatives, and connive at its encroach- 
ments on public liberty. Thus the power of the nation would be 
divided, and civil broils or aristocratic domination would ultimately 
be the fatal issue. Instead of those intrigues of court, or corrupt 
manceuvres of ministerial profligacy, which though highly criminal 
do not impede the public good, but arrest our attention only to be 
censured and forgotten ; we should often hear, perhaps, that some 
wealthy commoner or potent peer had not only gained preponderance 
in the senate, but was exerting his utmost efforts to overturn the 
ruling power. Fleets seduced by his connexions, or troops enlisted 
under his banner, would instantly fill the empire with consternation, 
and terminate the peace of social life. And though the violence of 
actual warfare might not result from those commotions, confidence 
would cease, commerce would be interrupted, tranquillity would be 
lost in agitation, justice would be swayed by the violence of party- 
am e, and a dismal train of consequences would in quick succession 
ollow.’ 


Having enumerated some prerogatives of the crown which 
seem to be almost incompatible with the liberties of the people, 
Mr. F. observes that 


‘ The constitution, however, possesses in itself those counteractive 
principles by which even these mighty prerogatives themselves must 
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be goverried ; and if its appointed guardians would be vigilant and 
faithful in the preservation of so invaluable a trust, the crown could 
never invade the priviléges of the people, nor become in a serious 
manner injurious to the public good.’ 


After having invéighed strongly against our late protracted 
warfare, our excessive expenditure, the inroads that have been 
recently made on our constitutional liberties, and the corruption 
arising out of our borough-system, he thus proceeds : 


‘It is this radical corruption, indeed, whose operation though 
fatal can be ascertained only by the lapse of time, that aggravates 
ublic vicissitudes, and renders our prospects dismal and foreboding. 
Tf its secret devastations are suffered to continue without a speedy 
and effectual interruption, our liberties will soon degenerate into des- 
potism or aristocracy on the one hand, and involve us in the horrors 
of vassalage or revolution on the other, Let the true friends of 
Britain, therefore, arm themselves with patriotic virtue, rally around 
the standard of public liberty, and resolve to rescue her noblest rights 
from the devouring jaws of these rapacious monsters. Let every one 
maintain his own integrity, oppose encroachments in every form, 
contend for an equality of elective rights, and restore the legislative 
system to its equitable independence and pristine purity. Thus the 
balance of the constitution will be restored ; the inroads of time will 
be repaired ; Britain will survive the ruin of despotic kingdoms ; 
and the liberty of our descendants will remain immoveable as the 
flinty rock.’ 





If the author endeavours to work on our feelings while he 
pleads for reforms, he is at the same time anxious to satisfy our 
reason that they are become indispensible, and that it will be 
dangerous any longer to delay them ; and hitherto he has not 
gone without the pale of the constitution. In stating the con- 
siderations which mitigate the lot of the poor under a free 
government, he makes this application to his own country: 





‘Such a degree of equal liberty is happily, with but few excep- 
tions, enjoyed in Britain. Both the humble cottage and the splendid 
mansion securely defend the persons of their inhabitants. No one 
can innocently be dragged into the service of his wealthy neighbour, 
or with impunity be bought and sold. Every man is the proprietor 
of his own person, and if punctual in his observance of established 
laws, can neither be arrested in his pursuit of good, nor limited in 
the course of his own movements. — It is a lamentable fact, indeed, 
that some grievous encroachments on British liberty are still allowed 
to annoy our peace, and to impede the progress of national felicity.’ 


In the latter part of the paragraph, he alludes to the practice 
ef balloting for the militia, and of impressing seamen ; on 
which, in the sequel, he severely animadverts. ‘To render his 
readers duly sensible of the abuses which have crept into our 
eonstitution, and aware of the dangers by which it is beset, es 
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by no means deems it necessary to conceal from them the ex- 
cellence that it still possesses: indeed, he seems fondly to set 
it forth, and to court rather than shun opportunities of doing 
it this justice. 

Throughout this volume, Mr. F. not only asserts and main- 
tains the principles with which he commenced, but inculcates 
on all occasions the great importance and dignity of our nature, 
and shews, im various ways, that the true happiness of man 
arises from the pursuits of virtue and knowlege. Our present 
life he considers as only a stage on which we are trained for a 
more elevated sphere of action: every system of government, 
therefore, and every institution that can militate against: this 
object, ‘he treats as being in contravention to the high destiny 
of man and to the will of the Supreme. Pursuing this cheer- 
ing theory, he is the advocate of every establishment and of 
every art that can improve and advance the human mind, and 
the determined adversary of every regimen which tends to lower 
and degrade our species. Sound judgment, close reasoning, 
and fervid language, appear in the discussion of the various 
topics which are treated in this volume. Between some of 
them, it is true, we do not perceive any very intimate con- 
nection; nor could we assign a satisfactory reason for their 
being introduced into the places in which they stand: but still 
they are subjects of great interest and importance, are happily 
illustrated, and judiciously discussed. We cannot peruse the 
work without feeling our ardour quickened, and our attachment 
increased to all that is good and praiseworthy ; the observations 
which are here made on the several subjects of man’s duties 
in a state of nature, on the necessity of reforming our criminal 
code, on the equality of the human race, on the advantages 
of free inquiry, on the questions connected with religious 
liberty, on the means of improving the individual and society, 
have all eminently this tendency. . These topics are closely 
connected with the welfare of man; and the views here given 
of them proceed from an enlightened mind, and are for the 
most part strictly appropriate: but the work will receive no 
praise from those who profit by corruption and abuse, or 
trom those who prefer subversion to reform. The matter of 
this volume does not indeed possess a claim to originality, but 
it boasts of higher excellence ; it is founded on a judicious se- 
lection; it is a well chosen assortment of reflections, maxims, 
and rules which have obtained the suffrages and sanction of 


- wise men in all ages. 


On one great constitutional point, however, Mr. Finch is 
heterodox : but, though’ he declaims eloquently, our own or- 
thodoxy remains unshaken. He is hostile to our hereditary 

Ee 4 nobility ; 
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nobility; and, considering the order as injurious to society, 
he would abolish it. Our limits do not permit us to copy the 
whole passage from which the ensuing extract is taken; 


¢ In our own nation, indeed, we are honoured with some hereditary 
peers whose transcendent excellence of mind and character dignifies 
their titles, renders them the glory of their species, and gives them 
an indisputable claim to be regarded as the pillars of our most inva- 
luable rights. ‘Yet alas! how many other$ are there, equaily distin- 
guished by hereditary honours, who, instead of attending to their 
country’s welfare, delight in the most irrational frivolities, and are 
emulous only to excel grooms in their knowledge, or surpass coach 
men in the dexterity of the whip. The senseless amusements of the 
turf, and the infamously disgraceful scenes of pugilism, are their 
element. You perceive them manifesting the utmost profuseness in 
the patronage of vulgarity, meanness, and folly ; and being pre- 
eminent only in those things which even barbarians themselves 
would have wisdom sufficient to reprobate.. Yes, to the sorrow and 
disgrace of Britain, many individuals of this description are allowed 
to rank themselves among the noble Lords of the empire, and to 
retain the honour of being still dignified with the titles and prero- 
gatives of earls or of dukes! While the nation is involved in the 
most unexampled difficulties— while sorrow beyond calculation 
threatens to become the portion of every class, — these nobles, whose 
elevated rank should have been assiduously employed for the public 
welfare, are pursuing a course of the most thoughtless and criminal 
infatuation, — are corrupting the morals of society — and rapidly fa- 
cilitating our national downfall | One consideration alone can alle- 
viate the painful emotions which arise from the observance of their 
absurd and vitiated career ; that, if long continued, it will tear away 
the veil from hereditary honours—convince mankind of their extreme 
absurdity — withdraw that homage which elevated rank has so long 
usurped — prepare hereditary distinctions for a noiseless grave — and 
accelerate the arrival of that day, when political influence and honour 
will be re-established only on the true basis of personal merit.’ 


It is not on account of any benefit which their privileges 
confer on the individuals who constitute this order, that we 
dispute the expediency of cbolishing it: we contend for it as 
‘an essential branch of the constitution. If the nobles are re- 
moved, we must cease to have an hereditary monarch; with- 
out this intermediate body, the executive power cannot be 
constituted as it now is; and an hereditary ehief magistrate 
could not well stand with an elective senate. If the nobles are 
removed, therefore, a republic must follow. — Whatever may 
be thought of the British constitution, it must be admitted 
that the materials of which it is composed are well assorted, 
and that it hangs well together. 

On the several subjects of religious establishments, religious 
liberty, and the civil rights of men of different religious per- 
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suasions, the views of this writer are enlarged and generous. 
Treating of these subjects, he says: | 


¢ It is evident that the public welfare could not be promoted by 
the abolition of ecclesiastical establishments under every form. A 
measure of this description would not only be repugnant to the 
principles as well as to the interests of a large and respectable por- 
tion of the community, but it would likewise in a serious manner 
injure a numerous body of enlightened men, without imparting to 
the public in general any conceivable, much less an equivalent ad- 
vantage ! and must therefore, even though effected by a majority in 
the legislature, produce a dangerous ferment in the public mind, and 
occasion animosities and strifes more violent than what are supposed 
to render the measure at all expedient. Whatever a future change in 
the public mind may render advisable with regard to the support of 
religion by the state, it would in existing circumstances be the height 
of political madness, to withdraw from the established ministers of 
religion the means of their support, and to leave the continuance of 
a religious system totally dependent on the public choice, and en- 
tirely unassisted by established laws. ‘Though religion might have 
flourished in the absence of that protection which it has received from 
the state, if no institution had ever been adopted for its encourage- 
ment ; the actual existence of such a patronage for a period so ex- 
tended, having superseded other systems of support, and identified 
itself with the habits of society, renders its continuance under the 
sanction of established laws in many respects necessary, and obliges 
us to conclude that it can be safely withdrawn only in consequence 
of a change in the public sentiments, or by the gradual substitution 
of other measures. 
¢ It may indeed be strenuously and with great plausibility main- 
tained, that as true religion can result only from the exercise of pri- 
vate judgement, it is a subject in which the magistrate has no right 
to interfere, and that his patronage as well as his opposition ought to 


be decidedly deprecated. But though every friend to the liberty and . 


happiness of mankind, and to the honour and interests of religion, 
should reprobate and oppose all attempts to make the church an en- 
gine or even an ally of the state; yet, it is surely allowable for the 
legislature to establish laws to protect and encourage the interests of 
religious truth, provided the laws which they institute for that pur- 
pose do not encroach on the rights of conscience, nor deprive any 
part of the community of their civil honours. If the legislature, 
virtually representing the majority of the nation, may lawfully esta- 
blish general rules, and constrain the whole community to observe 
them, — provided no demands are imposed on the minority who may 
deem them inexpedient, but what the majority in like manner volun- 
tarily impose on themselves ; so this prerogative, under the same re- 
strictions, may be equitably extended to every subject which can be 
deemed essential to the public welfare, whether in politics, philosophy, 
or religion.’ 


In sketching what a religious establishment ought to be in 
@ country like our own, Mr. Finch’s model certainly differs 
materially 
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materially from that under which we live. The extract with 
which we shall close this article would alone enable our readers 
to form their own judgment of the spirit and tendency of the 
present volume : 


¢ Let the uae of the established church disclaim intolerance 
under every form, — remove those corruptions and mysterious creeds 
which have so long disgraced the Christian faith,— and reduce their 
multiplied observances to the model of apostolic times: let them ex- 
emplify towards dissenters those principles by which they sustain the 
name of Protestants, and which alone can justify their withdrawment 
from the church of Rome: let them renounce all attempts to curtail 
the liberty of nonconformists, or to prevent the promulgation of 
their respective tenets, and let the contumelious hauteur of clerical 
superiority yield to the respectful complacency of Christian love ; 
let their pulpits be filled by ministers, whose discourses will enlighten 
and reform the people, and whose characters will comport with their 
profession : let no unrighteous test remain in force, but let all invi- 
dious differences in civil matters be abolished, and virtuous men of 
all persuasions be accounted equally eligible to serve the state: let 
Catholics be emancipated from all the disabilities and privations to 
which they have been so long exposed, and, so far as their demeanour 
is becoming, let them be treated as fellow members of the same com- 
munity ; that virtue and talent, instead of religious peculiarities and 
useless forms, may become the standard of social respectability and 
public faith. Such a reform will neither endanger the interests of 
true religion, nor enfeeble the basis of their establishment ; but would 
remove the causes of fierce contention from amongst us, and justify 
our claim to the Christian name,’ Jo 





Art. XVI. Eloisa ad Abelardo, &c.; i.e. A Translation of 
Alexander Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard. By G. B. Boschini, of 
Rome. 8vo. pp. 38. Schulze and Dean. 1814. 


[Ts history of this performance, unimportant as it may 

appear to most of our readers, strikes us as at least some- 
what anomalous in the records of literature ; since it presents 
us with a combination of confidence and humility which 1s 
seldom found to exist in the same individual. ‘The confi- 
dence, to which we allude, is manifested in the design; and 
the humility, in the acknowledgement of the mode in which 
that design has been executed. We should imagine that no 
writer of sense and judgment, who did not entertain a very 
comfortable conviction of his own talents, would readily un- 
dertake a poetical version of one of the most tender and im- 
passioned effusions of the British muse ; and no poet, who is 
in the smallest degree ambitious of fame, will spontaneously 
give it under his hand and seal, that the lines which he sub- 
mite 
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mits to the public contain nothing of his own but the faults 
with which they may be chargeable. Yet, in a flattering dedi- 
cation to Mr. Mathias, Signor Boschini expressly declares that 
his patron has so diligently revised, corrected, and’ polished 
the present translation, as to leave him nothing that he can call 
his own, except errors. If all dedications, therefore, speak the 
truth, and only the truth, this Roman’s title to the copy-right of 
these nominal verses must have nearly vanished ; for we scarcel 
perceive a single verse that misinterprets the meaning of the 
original, or that can be placed to the score of error. Ina very 
few instances, however, the sense is imperfectly represented, 
and in a few more it is superfluously expanded. Thus, in the 
first line, 
© In queste oscure e solitarie celle,’ 


we find no term corresponding to “ awful,” which has such a 
fine effect in the English.—‘¢ Co/ lento sogguardo is but a feeble 
adumbration of “ ever-musing ;” while 


© col crine inculto, 


Spezzatrice de’ fiegg] e delle vesti,’ 
is pressed into the service to fit the measure. 


(‘ Mentre stilla Pumor che mai non cessa’), 


though in perfect accordance with the scenery, has no equiva- 
Jent line in the original. The expression, “ ‘These faded eyes,” 
is spun out into two feeble lines: 


© Questi occhi lassi, ond’ é bandito il sonno, 
Son cavi, foschi, timidi, e languenti.’ 


Such freedoms, however, do not often occur; and some of 
the-most striking passages in this celebrated epistle are rendered 
with accurate fidelity and ease of numbers. In the following, 
with the exception of the last line but one, which is only a par- 

jal paraphrase of * the soft intercourse,” the version is both 
5 Same and elegant: 


¢ Le lettre al ciel la loro origin denno, 
Che a qualch’ esule amante, od a cattiva 
Sventurata donzella ne die’ cenne. 
Si stempra in esse il cuor, libera e viva 

V’ arde fiamma @’ amor, daquelle solo 
D? alme divise dolce union deriva. 

, Senza tema o rossor portano a volo 
I,’ ascoso verginal desio nascente $ 


E aleggiano un sospir dall’ Indo al palo.’ 


The picture of virgin innocence and piety is also copied 
with singular felicity ; 


¢ 0 ourea 
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¢* O aurea sorte, avventurosa e vera 
Della claustrale vergine innocente, 
Che sprezza il fasto e la mondana schiera ; 
O eterno sol d’ immacolata mente ! 
pibslengee imprende, od opra, o pensa, o dice, 
‘rassegnato, placido e decente. . 
Ubbidiente sonno almo e felice 
All occhio cede a vigilare anelo, 
O che il soave lagrimare elice. 
Pensier modesti, avvolti in umil velo, 
Desir soavi, temperati'e onesti, 
Dolce pianto e sospir’ lanciati al cielo. 
Grazia Padorna di radianti vesti, 
E gli angeletti, intorno al casto letto, 
Susurrando le van sogni celesti. 
Per lei fiorisce e olexza in vago aspetto 
D? Eden la rosa, e dalle alate schiene 
Piove de’ serafin’ profume eletto. 
A lei col nuziale anel sen viene 
Ratto lo sposo, e indolce canto alterna 
Coro di verginelle “ il sacro imene.” 
Scende su lei dalla magion superna 
‘/  Suono ad’ arpe celestiy e s’ addormenta +++ 
Stemprata in dolce visione eterna,’ 


We certainly entertain a favourable opinion of the joint 
efforts of Sig. Boschini and Mr. Mathias, on the present occa- 
sion 3 yet, detained, as we fear we are, within the magic circle 
of tramontane and early associations, we doubt whether we can, 
even in imagination, become sufficiently Roman to pronounce 
impartial judgment on a copy, when the charms of the original 
are ever present toour thoughts. Notwithstanding the softness 
and pliancy of the Italian language, it is, perhaps, incompetent 
to convey to English ears and English feelings the full force of 
those charms, which Pope has so richly scattered in this | 
beautiful and deeply pathetic epistle. Muir. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1814. 


POETRY. 


Art.17. The General-Post Bag; or News! foreign and domestic. 
To which is added La Bagatelle. By Humphrey Hedgehog, 
Esq., Author of “ Rejected Odes,” &c. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6s. Boards. Johnston. 1814. 

Where these letters were found, whether at the end of a lane, after 

a mail-robbery, or at the end of Humphrey’s pen, without a mail- 

robbery, 
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robbery, is no question; the point to be ascertained is, are they 
worth our picking up? For ourselves, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we are very well pleased that the contents of this poctic post- 
bag have been thrown in our way, though they do not equal those of 
the Twopenny-post bag, its predecessor. As hedgebo poetry, it may 
be presumed to be somewhat rough, and to partake of the qualities 
of a curry-comb rather than of a razor: but, though it is meant to 
scratch, it is not designed to go so deep as to cause a wound that will 
fester. ‘The ease and carelessness in these comically satirical epistles 
are intentionally manifested ; since the author, in his Bagatelle, shews 
that he can write elegantly and harmoniously. We should like to 
steal one letter out of Humphrey’s General-Post Bag: but they are 


mostly too long for us. We will take the beginning and the ending 
of ‘Lord C-———gh to the Earl of L l.? 


‘ My dear L P——L, 
I’m grown quite a fool, 
Since my toil and my danger are over ; 
And, brimming my glass, 
I jocundly pass 
My toasts and don mots in the Louvre. — 











‘ Now, JenKy, my boy, 
Give up to your joy, 
Get drunk, quiz the Whigs, and laugh hearty; 
Soon let it be known, 
A Bourson’s on the throne, 
And glum looks the beast BuonAPARTE. 


‘ The great Russian bear 
Has won, I declare, 
The blessings of every Parisian : 
I very much fear, 
Bye and bye ’twill appear, 
He'll eclipse you and me in ambition. 


‘ He told me to-day, 
His intention to pay 
Very shortly a visit to London ; 
Pray keep him, mind that, 
From private chit-chat 
With the P E, or we all shall be undone. 


¢ Such lessons he’d read 
From his own silly creed, 
As might shake us in G E’a good graces ; 
For you and I know, 
A very slight blow 
Would tumble us both from our places. 








¢ He’s an old-fashion’d wight, 
And seems to delight 
In ministers not overweening, 


And 
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And fancies withal, 
The government stall 
Is a stable that needs frequent cleaning. 


* But now, my dear honey, 
To go back to Boney, 
A subject replete with acumen ; 
My hopes and my pride, 
Are ill satisfied, 


That Paris is not now consuming. 


‘ Our wishes thus balking, 
What signifies talking 
Miss PLAtorr will never be married ; 
Since the fiend has got free, 
Tis most cleag to me 
The design of the war has miscarried. 


¢ Why, d—nme, what think ye ? 
This Elba, dear Jenxy, 
Is an island on Italy verging : 
And here the arch-devil, 
Still bent upon evil, 
May strike out his schemes for emerging. 








¢ Had Czar ALEXANDER 
Been less of a gander, 
And Francis thought less of his daughter ; 
I had felt no strange dread, 
Lest the sparing his head 
Had prepar’d but the way for new slaughter. 


¢ Should those come to shame, 
Who his life and his name 
In a fit of benevolence spar’d him ; 
Let them suffer alone, 
The fault is their own, 
That they had not more fatally snar’d him. 


¢ ?Pon my soul, my dear lad, 
*T would have made me most glad, 
And set all my wits in wild racket, 
To have seen the knave dance 
From some platform in France, 
Enwrapt in an iron-bound jacket, 


¢ The carrion crows then, 
Of this mightiest of men, 
Might have frequently pilfer’d a dinner ; 
Shewing fortune her giving 
Confines to the living, 
And that e’en a dead Emperor can’t win her. 


¢ And now for the better 
Concluding the letter, 
Remember 
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Remember me over your claret ; 
Fill your glass to the brim, 
And pledge it to him, 
Who at fancy’s et gladly will share it.’ 


From the Bagatelle we copy the following, which is very pretty: 


‘To a Lapy, 
Who desired the Author to write some Poetry on her. 


‘ Oh! sweet is the music which beauty inspires, 

And sweet is the song of the soul ; 

When the brain is illum’d by the heart’s glowing fires, 
And the Graces the subject controul ! ’ 

You ask a poor bard all your charms to rehearse, 
And the task would chill apathy warm ; 

But no pencil can picture, nor pen paint in verse, 
What a God must have studied to form! 

The poor silly insect that thoughtlessly plays 
Round the flame which is pregnant with fate, 

While, lur’d by its lustre, is scorch’d in the blaze, 
And feels the fell danger too late,— 

So the poet, presumptuous, who dares to pourtray 
The likeness of charms such as thine, 

Must inhale the strong poison that lurks in the lay, 





And wound his own heart with the line!’ Mo-y. 
Art. 18. Love of Fame, a Satire. 8vo. 23. Sherwood and Co. 
1814. 


Never was poet more incensed against Bonaparte than this satirist : 
but he cannot say with Juvenal, Facit Jndignatio versum. He is 
feeble in his wrath, which boils over without appearing to be warm, 
and flows from page to page without energy and force. A tame and 
nerveless satirist pelts with feathers, and shews his teeth without being 
able to bite. Almost superior to our hatred of the monster is our 
pity for the poet, when for satire he gives us such lines as these: 


¢ And if there live one honest man, who says, 
The deeds of Bonaparte are worthy praise, 
I like the good physician will reply, 
When his own sick the General would destroy, 
If to be great require a deed like this, 
Do thou seek glory, I’m content with bliss.’ 


If the author pays his court in this manner, he may talk of his Love 
of Fame, but it will not be reciprocal. D° 


Art. 19. Poems, or Miscellaneous Metricals, amatory, moral, pa- 
thetic, &c. “By P. Taylor, Member of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, &c., late Deputy 
Customer Inwards at the same Port. 12mo. 6s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1814. 

How often shall we be under the necessity of cautioning dabblers 
in rhyme against the flattering advice of friends, and of reminding them 
that the praise of a country-town is no sure passport to fame ? Genuine 
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poetry is a language which very few understand ; it is also a species 
of literary manufacture in which skill and nicety of execution are re. 
quired. The painter and the statuary never estimate their works by 
the praises of their ordinary acquaintance, but, by comparing them 
with the best models, judge of their own proficiency in their respec. 
tive arts. The poet, also, if he would excel, must act on the ‘same 
principle. Pope, indeed, talks of ‘¢ snatching a grace :’’ but the 
cunning rogue knew full well that he never snatched a grace in his 
life, and that his poetic excellence was the result of study, and of 
much revision, arising from a difficulty in pleasing himself. Mr. 
Taylor appears to have never felt any difficulty of this kind, but to 
have pride in telling us with what facility he composed ¢ at a public 
desk, amidst the bustle and pressure of business.’? Could he have 
heard the epithets of displeasure which we expressed while reading 
his sadly imperfect verses, he would have been extremely mortified. 
When no rules either of poetry or of grammar are observed, critics 
cannot help growling. We will not undertake to point out all the 
defects of this little volume, but, as specimens of Mr. T.’s poctie 
merit, copy two or three stanzas; 
To a young lady, the bard observes ; 





¢ A good ceconomist, 
Wil ponder in his breast, 
From circumstances low, 
How comforts soon may flow.’ 


Mr. Taylor’s poetical circumstances are low enough: what comforts 
may flow from them, we cannot conceive. 
In some lines on an angler, we read thus : 
‘ At length beguil’d a growing trout, 
Sprung on the fly’s alluring wing — 
Alas i too late, he strives to root 
In giddy maze, its fatal sting ! — 
¢ So in life’s course we often sce, 
The unsuspecting young a prey 
To flattering duplicity, 
That strings before meridian day !” 


Mr. T. seems to have quitted his post of * Custemer Inwards’ at 
the port of Newcastle: but, if the bellman of the said town is in want 
of a verse-maker, the author may be a candidate for that office, with 
some prospect of success. Mo-y. 


Art.20. Adbaston; aPoem. By Charles Ash. Crown8vo. 58. 
; Boards. Robinsons. 1814. : 

“ George,”’ (said a gentleman to his intimate friend, who had ac- 
companied him on a visit to his native village, ) “ I view these scenes 
with an enthusiasm which I cannot communicate to you; for whena 
boy I trudged over this path to school ; in that field I “urged the 
flying ball ;”? and in that hedge I had once the felicity of finding a 
blackbird’s nest with four eggs.’ Similar recollections, under similar 
circumstances, very prude produce the same feelings; and hence 





verse-men and prose-men have spoken with rapture of the natale eer 
= whic 
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which, though it could not renew their youth, revived its brightest 
visions. Mr, Ash remarks, from Ovid, that ‘there is a peculiar 
sweetness that attracts us all to the place which gave us birth, and 
neither time, nor distance, can erase it from our recollection ;’? and 
this poem is meant to be an illustration of the remark. dbastons 
a retired spot on the western borders of Staffordshire, of no intrinsic 
celebrity, rises into consequence with Mr. Ash, and becomes the 
subject of his muse, because it happened to be his birth-place. Every 
circumstance of the scenery and moral features of this village is dis- 
played, and we should suppose that the picture is tolerably correct. 
The poetic execution, however, is not in the first style. ‘Though 
Mr. Ash is captivated with his theme, his numbers want polish and 
force ; he has spun it out to an unnecessary length; and we think 
that the drunken bout at the farm-house, and the long detail of the 
multifarious pian HHA of the parish-clerk, are of a too low and 
vulgar character for insertion. The poem, indeed, is not an elegant 
composition, but may be denominated an unpolished pastoral. The 
writer’s apostrophe to his native village is a favourable specimen, and 
therefore we shall take it : 


¢ Dear — native Adbaston ! — remote from gare, 

Thy tranquil ‘fields would mitigate despair : 
In thy sweet vales a balsam I could find, 
When nought on earth could calm my troubled mind. 
Each wild, each trifling object that surrounds, 
Each lonely stile in thy sequester’d grounds ; — 
The ancient elm that shades the cottage door, 
The distant grange — the dusky, rush-grown moor, 
The echoing wood that joins the neighb’ring farm, — 
Each hath, turns, the magic pow’r to charm. 
And yet, while thus the landscape I pursue, 
What sad sensations pierce my heart, to view 
Spe change in ev’ry once-frequented scene, 

at many a trace is fled of what has been. 
Remember’d trees, on which I’ve 'carw’d my name, 
Or hung the trophy of some boyhood fame, 
Are seen no more; — the axe, with well-aim’d blow, 
Long since has laid their leafy honours low ; 
While others rise upon the tufted lawn, 
Which then were only in their sapling dawn : 
Thus mighty empires that have long sustain’d 
The shocks of time, and still, each day, have gain’d 
Superior pow’r, for boundless ages past, 
Must know a change —a dreadful fall at last.’ 


Art. 21. National Triumphs. By Mrs. Cockle. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Chapple. 1814. 


Painters are not better acquainted with the effects of light and 


shade than poets, who are very dextrous in contrasting our joys with 
our sorrows, and in giving the boldest relief to splendid triumphs by 
loading the back-ground with the darkest tints. Mrs. Cockle, 
being thoroughly initiated into this poetic secret, first harrows up 
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| our souls before she attunes them to strains of rejoicing; display- 
ing the scenes of horror which were perpetrated, in the course of 
the war, in Russia, Germany, France,-and Spain, as introductory to 
the grand burst of joy on account of success over the ferocious tyrant, 
and of the return of order and peace. We must not compare this 
lady’s muge to the wild corn. flower whose name she bears, but to the 
elegant produce of the highly cultivated parterre, since her verse is 
nervous and flowing ; as the reader will perceive from the following 
short extract appropriated to the praise of the illustrious Emperor 
of the North, and perhaps, in due time, Emperor of the East : 


* Piercing the awful gloom in darkest night, 
What sudden lustre pours its northern light ? 
And not alone its dazzling radiance glows 
On the pale bosom of its native snows, 
Rhine’s rapid wave receives its welcome beam, 
% And Seine’s: gay bank reflects its stranger-gleam : 
| No faithless form, with wild delusive rays, 
i To guide the cheated step with meteor-blaze, 
| y But ah! like that, the sacred star of-yore, 
| | Leads murmuring mah to wonder and adore ; 
Raise the sunk eye, and with a throne restor’d, 
Accept heaven’s better gift «the war-sheath’d sword: 





The glorious monarch of a glorious state ! 
Greater than him, the kindred name who bore, 
Wept over conquer’d realms, and sigh’d for more ; 
; Like his, we see thy victor flag unfurl’d, 

Yet not like his, to awe a vanquish’d world. 

In every clime its guiding banners wave, 

: Inscrib’d with heaven’s own words, ** We come to SAVE: 

if To guard, not conquer — succour and defend — 
- To tyrants hostile — to the oppress’d a friend : 
4 To bid the groans of bleeding Europe cease, 


And hush a nation’s sorrows into peace.” 


The address to the restored Louis is equally commendable. Mo-y: 


f , aeiile 
' * Ah! great in arms — in virtues more than great, 
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To Seabee 


Art. 22. Ode to Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 18. Maw- 
man. 
By a man who has devoted his time at the University to the ardent 
pursuit of knowlege, his college will be contemplated as the dirth- 
place of thought; and his veneration for it will not be less enthusi- 
astic, than that which he feels for those rural scenes on which he first 
} gopened his eyes. In many respects, the recollections of college-life 
, @** will be fraught with more sublime and improving sentiments ; with 
sentiments which, while they expand the intellect, ennoble the heart. 
Clouds, however, will arise to darken these mental visions ; and the 
very seats of the Muses may, under certain circumstances, become 
irksome and disagreeable. 
So common are these sensations with studious men, that we were 


} surprised to hear the writer before us say that he ‘ was not at 
’ that 
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' that similar ideas have ever been associated with similar places or 
institutions.” We should rather remark that, to University-men or to 


persons habituated to college-life, his reflections are obvious, if not - 


common-place. Why this is termed an Ode to Trinity College, in 
preference to St. John’s, King’s, on any other college, we cannot 
discover ; since nothing occurs to confine the address, except per- 
haps a dark allusion (p. 15.) to the colonnade of Neville’s Court. 
The ode, we must confess, has disappointed us. We soon stumbled 
on sentiment as a rhyme to paint; occasionally, we encountered defec- 
tive grammar ; and we generally experienced that want of vivid fire 
by which we hoped to find such a subject illuminated. If we copy 
‘he conclusion, we shall.not take the worst part of the poem : 


‘ Fair scenes, adieu! ye once had power 
To fascinate youth’s ardent hour; 
Awhile ye soften’d later woes, 

And lull’d despair to short repose. 
The charm is gone: yet ne’er shall fade 
That strong attachment ye convey’d ; 
And still, whene’er ye meet my eye, 
Shall fond remembrance prompt a sigh. 
Fair scenes, adieu! ere yet too late, 
Resolv’d to try a different fate, 

Her waken’d votary Wisdom calls, 

To quit in haste these fatal walls ; 

In less recluse abodes to live ; 

And seek content, ye cannot give.’ 


Art. 23. Parnassian Wild Shrubs; consisting of Odes, the Mo: 
ralist, a Series of Poetical Essays ; Sonnets, and Miscellaneous 
Pieces). By W. Taylor. i2mo. 5s. 6d. Boards. Wilson. 
1814. 

Why not Parnassian Weeds ? This title would have had a more 
modest appearance, and in fact have been more appropriate. Carry- 
ing on the metaphor, we should call these pieces poetic creapers ; 
the chickweed, not the rhododendrons, of Parnassus, Even in the 
first page of the first ode, addressed to novelty, before we have pro- 

1 éeeded six lines, we stumble on the pronominal incongruity of youing 

and thouing the same person. E. G. 


‘ Much I love to gaze on you! 
Thou who ever art the same.’ 


In the 2d ode, ‘a Dial is made to arise,’ and song and /awn, and 
lawn and mourn, are given as rhimes; and in the 3rd, swallows circum- 
ambulate a stream. 

It is confessed by the author that his present ‘ poetical attempts 
possess neither satire, humour, nor the enthusiasm of romance ;’ but 
he trusts that their moral tendency will obtain for him some indul- 
gence. Ina moral point of view, certainly, Mr. Taylor’s verse is 
unexceptionable : but we think that his good meaning will not pro- 
cure for him so much allowance as he probably expects. ‘The moras 
lity of the following lines can never make them pass for even tolerable 
poetry : 

Ff2 ‘ For 


Mo-y. 
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¢ For Truth, in Reason’s page exclaims, 
“‘ The difference wide, forsooth, is ; 
Virtue a steadfast kingdom gains, 
And vice a kingdom loses !’ 


* On pleasure bent, deluded run 
The sons of Folly, one by one, 
Till all have had their turn ; 
Till all are satisfied, and find 
Pleasure’ as fleeting as the wind, 
Leaving a deadly sting behind, 
The cause of much concern.’ 


These are certainly wi/d products. Moy. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art 24. Silva; or a Discourse of Forest-Trees, and the Propaga- 
tion of Timber in His Majesty’s dominions ; as it was delivered in 
the Royal Society, 15th October 1662, on occasion of certain 
Queries propounded to that illustrious Assembly by the Commis. 
sioners of the Navy, &c. &c. By John Evelyn, Esq. F.R.S. 
With Notes, by A. Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. L.andE. To which 
is added, the Terra, a Philosophical Discourse of Earth. The 
4th Edition, with the Editor’s last Corrections, and a short 
Memoir of him. 2 Vols. 4to. 51. 5s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 

The merit of this work in its original state, and of Dr. Hunter as 
an editor of it, is well known to ven of science ; and we mention this 
impression of it chiefly for the purpose of apprizing our readers of 
the brief memoir of Dr. Hunter, which is prefixed. We learn from 
it that the doctor was born at Edinburgh in 1733, where he studied 
medicine. He then came to London; whence he proceeded to 
Rouen in Normandy, to cultivate anatomy under the famous Le Cat, 
and to Paris for a similar purpose under Petit. He afterward settled 
as a physician at Gainsborough, at Beverly, and finally at York, in 
1763; where ‘he enjoyed a most extensive practice till his death, 


17th May 1809,’ having sutvived all his children. C2: 


NOVEL. 


Art. 25. La Fontaine St. Cathérine, &c. é. e. St. Catherine’s 
Fount. A Novel. By M. Ducray Duminil. 12mo. 4 Vols. 
Paris. 1813. London, De Boffe. Price 11. 

M. Ducray Duminil is a writer of some talents, who has now pro- 
duced a wearisome book in consequence of ‘‘ using too many circum- 
gtances ’ere he comes to the matter.”” ‘The principal personage in 
this story is, like his ** Little Chimer,’’ involved in mystery ; and 
the author puts an end to the mazes which he cannot unravel, by ex- 
planations that are even less probable than,the adventures whicl»they 
are meant to elucidate. Thus the tale excites wonder without ine 
terest; and the moral, though not dangerous, is inapplicable to any 
circumstances of real life. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Art.26, An Address to the Rev. Eustace Cary, January 19, 1814, 
on his Designation as a Christian Missionary to India. By Ros 
bert Hall, M.A. 8vo. 18. 6d. Button and Son. 1814. 

To enter into controvery with those persons, who deny that the 
attempt to propagate the Christian religion among the Hindoos is 
great and noble, would, according to M. . Hall, be a degradation of 
reason. Asa religious and as a political measure, he hesitates not to 
pronounce it ‘ magnanimous, wise, and anexceptionable ;’ and, view- 
ing it in this light, he is sollicitous that our missionaries, who are pro- 
ceeding to the East, should thoroughly understand the nature of the 
enterprize on which they are sent, and be duly prepared for their 
office. The address to Mr. Carey, which is a sort of charge deli- 
vered to him on his designation or ordination to this peculiar ministry, 
specifies the qualifications which a missionary ought to possess ; viz. 
self-devotement, —the spirit of faith, or strength of faith respecting 
the enlargement of Christ’s kingdom,—a conciliating temper, com- 
bined with prudence, and the diligent study of human nature. 

The peculiar situation of a missionary is well described: and he is 
exhorted, in the cultivation of the extensive wilderness before him, 
to employ the most vigorous and robust industry. When, however, 
Mr. Hall comes to the immediate object in question, he appears 
to us to depart from the principles which he had previously 
inculcated. 

‘ In recommending the principles of Christianity to a Pagan 
nation, I would by no means advise the adoption of a refined and 
circuitous course of instruction, commencing with an argumentative 
exposition of the principles of natural religion, and from thence ad- 
vancing to the peculiar doctrines of revelation ; nor would I advise you 
to devote much time to an elaborate confutation of the Hindoo or 
Mahometan systems. The former of these methods would be far 
too subtle and intricate for popular use ; the latter calculated to ir- 


- " aan Great practical effects on the populace are never produced 
es a 


| 


y profound argumentation ; and every thing which tends to irrita- 
tion and disgust should be carefully avoided. Let your instruction 
be in the form of a testimony: let it, with respect to the mode of 
exhibiting it, though not to the spirit of the teacher, be dogmatic. 
Testify repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It might become a Socrates, who was left to the light of nature, to 
express himself with diffidence, and to affirm that he had spared no 
pains in acting up to the character of a philosopher, in other words, 
a diligent enquirer after truth ; but whether he had philosophised 
aright, or attained the object of his enquiries, he knew not, but left it 
to be ascertained in that world on which he was wee In him, 
such indications of modest distrust were graceful and affecting, but 
would little become the disciple of revelation, or the Christian 
minister, who is entitled to say with St. John, “ we énow that the 
whole world lieth in wickedness, and that the Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding to know him that is true, and we 
are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ.”? ? 


Ff 3 If 
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If we understand this advice, the sum and substance of it must: be, 
** testify, declare your opinions, and do not attempt to ground 
‘them on any common basis admitted by both parties.” St. Paul, 
in his missionary labours, appealed to the principles of natural re- 
ligion ; and why should Mr. Carey be precluded from this introduc- 
tory process? T'he apostle reasoned with Felix, and why should not 
a missionary reason with a Gentoo? The faith proposed to accept- 
ance must be discussed before it can be admitted; if, therefore, our 
apostles to the East are only to testify, or to make a declaration of 
their faith, entering into no argumentations on the peculiar doctrines 
of the Gospel, we do not augur any brilliant success. If we might 
presume to offer a hint to the missionary going to the East, we 
should in the first place advise him to argue with the Hindoos 
oa natural principles; to shew them how highly improbable it is 
that a God of mercy should require infanticide and the immolation 
of human victims, and that a God of holiness should be pleased 
with impurity in his worship ; and, having established these prelimi- 
nary points, be may proceed to the question whether their religion 
must not have far less claims to divinity than our own, which repro- 
bates all such enormities, and enjoins a purer morality ? Mo-y. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 27. 4 Treatise on Politeness, intended for the Use of the 
Youth of both Sexes. Translated from the French by a Lady. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 

The fair writer has not named the original author of this treatise, 
but she informs us that her translation was begun by the advice of 
the late celebrated Mr. Kirwan, of Dublin. These maxims may 
teach her readers to “ use all th’ observance of civility,’’ and the lan- 
guage in which they are delivered is easy and polished ; although we 
must object to the following phrases: page 12. * Familiarity 1s a 
polite procedence in conversation ;? — page 17. ‘ Avoid fiddling with 


see hair ;?——page 20. * Refrain from all fiddling gestures with your 


aids,’ &c. Me Bar. 


Art. 28. Natural History of Quadrupeds, for Children 3 combined 
with an Attempt to engraft on the youthful Mind the Principles 
of Tenderness and Compassion for the animal Creation. By the 
Author of “ the Decoy.” si12mo. pp. 116. with Plates. 
Darton and Harvey. 1813. 

Surely the editor of this little work is too fastidious in saying that 
¢ scarcely one of the numerous books on Natural History is fit to be 
put into the hands of children? We have seen several which we 
should have recommended without secruple; but we are happy in 
being able to add the present compilation to their number, since it 
may be offered to very young readers with perfect safety, and with 

reat likelihood of attracting their attention by the agreeable anec- 
dotes and well executed engravings which it contains. pe 


Art. 29. Rules for English Composition, and. particularly for 
Themes: designed for the Use of Schools, and in Aid of Self 
Instruc- 
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Instruction, By John Rippingham. 2d Edition. 12mo, Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1813. 


The first edition of these Rules was mentioned with approbation 


in the M.R. for May 1812; and the work is now enlarged by exe 
amples of comparison and contrast, and by short essays and narratives 
taken from esteemed English writers, which may be considered as an 


improvement on the original publication. pe 


Art. 30. Méthode Pratique, &c.; i.e. A Practical Method of 
learning easily the English Language. By George Hodgkins. 
12mo. 6s. Boards. Boosey. 1813. 

This grammar is founded principally on that of Siret, which, being 
out of print, is now re-published with alterations and additions. The 
directions given for pronouncing the English alphabet, the diph- 
thongs, &c. will be useful to a French Student, and the exercises ex- 
plain many of the idioms. 

In page 57. we have a table of ‘ the principal abbreviations in the 
English language :’? but among these are several which no well edu- 
cated person would employ: such as ‘ ben’t for be not ;? —’d for 
had ;’? —¢ D’ for do;’? —‘ d’os for does ;? —*‘ do’t for do it;?’— 
‘ha’n’t for have not ;?—‘* Gi me for give me ;?—‘t’ th’ for to the,’ 


&c. 


Art. 31. Bible Geography ; or a brief alphabetical Account of all 
the principal Places mentioned in the Old and New Testament. 
Adapted for young People and religious Schools. By a Lady. 
Izmo. pp.g1. Williams and Son. 

With the best disposition to applaud this lady*s diligence in the 
compilation of this useful epitome, we must not forget our duty, 
which obliges us to intimate to her (however ungallant it may seem 
that she is not quite so faultless as we hoped to find her. While her 
Pocket-dictionary of Bible-Geography manifests her reading, it 
betrays also symptoms of haste, and perhaps of her not being quite 
so much of a d/ue-stocking as at first sight she would seem. Under 
the article Alexandria, she misleads her young people by telling them 
that the celebrated library, collected in that city, was consumed in 
the wars between Czsar and Pompey, when it is well known that this 
irreparable loss to the world of literature and science was occasioned 
by the order of the Caliph Omar, in the 7th century. In page 4. 
we have Nicanor, for Nicator; and in p. 5. Appii-Forum is 
directed to be pronounced ap’pi-fo'rum, which the school-boy who is 
learning his Latin Grammar will tell her is wrong. —The article £c- 
batana contains this passage: ¢ In the Vulgate Bible, (Ezra iv. 2.) 
we read that at Ecbatana in Media was found a copy of Cyrus’s 
Edicts,? &c. By.the mention of the Vulgate, we might suppose 
that this notice was peculiar to that version: but the fact is that the 
word Ecbatana does not oceur in the Bible ; and that the information 
respecting the discovery of Cyrus’s Edict is mentioned in the Apo- 
cryphal book of Esdras, vi. 23. We point out these errors to shew 
that the work requires revision. The’ principal places which occur 
im Scripture are well described : ry the lady is too brief in her no- 
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tice of Rome; and, in a book for the use of schools, we object to a 
reference to larger works as an apology for disappointing omissions. 
Mo-y. 
CATHOLIC-QUESTION. 

Art. 32. An Address to the het er of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the Subject of Catholic-Emancipation, presenting Facts 
and Documents illustrative of the real Object of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Leaders. By the Rev. William Thorpe, A.B. one of 
the Chaplains of Bethesda, and of the Lock Penitentiary, Dublin. 
8vo. pp. 70. Seeley. 1814. 

Alarmed for the safety of the Established Church, and even for 
our Protestant Government, in consequence of the intemperance 
with which the Catholics urge their claims, Mr. Thorpe feels him- 
self required to raise his warning voice; especially as, from his 
peculiar situation, he has had opportunities of ascertaining the views 
and designs of persons in Ireland, with respect to Emancipation, 
which few possess. His object is to throw light on the subject, by 
a direct reference to the language and proceedings of Roman Catho- 
lics themselves ; and he es a? merely to furnish facts and docu- 
ments, ‘leaving others to form a judgment, without expressing any of 
his ewn :’ but he is so very warm in the cause which he espouses, 
that he soon forgets the resolution to conceal his own sentiments ; 
and he boldly declares ‘that, though it was formerly his opinion 
that, with certain limitations and suitable securities, the Emancipa- 
tion of the Roman Catholics would be a salutary measure, events 
have so far changed his mind that he should consider any concession 
to that body, at present, as a serious misfortune to the empire.’ 

It is our duty, however, to remind Mr. T. that he has not 
made proper allowance for the wounded feelings of the Roman 
Catholics, irritated by repeated disappointments; and that it is 
not altogether fair to subject to criticism the first draft of their 
Petition to Parliament, before it had undergone a proper revi- 
sion. Even in its corrected form, it wears too much the aspect 
of menace ; yet it must be granted that, if their language be too 
bold for petitioners, the conduct which they have experienced has 
been sufficient to rouse the resentment even of meekness itself. It 
may be very right to notice the most intemperate publications, 
speeches, and resolutions of Catholics; yet these will not, in fair dis- 
cussion, be allowed to bear hard on the real merits of the question. 
Much inflammatory matter may doubtless be detected in the addresses 
of some individuals of this body to their brethren; but it surely is 
going too far to say that the object was to excite insurrection and 
rebellion. 

It is contended by Mr. Thorpe that Emancipation is not the 
ultimate object of the Catholic leaders, because they are forming a 
large su eo of money ; and he calculates that, by the plan for a 
samba subscription, 156,250l. will be raised, and may be raised 
annually. We have our doubts of the accuracy of Mr. T.’s calcu- 
lation: but, even admitting that this subscription would yield the 
sum which he specifies, it is inadequate for the purpose of rebellious 

war. 
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war. If, out of the five millions of which the population of Ireland 
is stated to consist, 4,200,000 are Catholics, they may fairly be 
allowed to call themselves “ig eran the People of Ireland, and no 
doubt have a right to a full share in the government of that country. 
Even supposing that they amount only to 3,000,000, accerding to 
Mr. T.’s statement, the conclusion is the same. We cannot think 
that this subscription is to be considered in the light of a tax, and 
that the plan of .it is ‘a daring assumption of the prerogative of 
Parliament :’ but it shews, with other things, how much the hearts 
of the Catholics of Ireland are set on Emancipation ; so that, if we 
are not prepared to accede to their petition, we must /ook ¢o ourselves. 
Whether the object of the Catholics be or be not ‘ something beyond 
Emancipation,’ their irritated temper and feelings are fully exposed 
in this address ; and the facts and documents which it contains are 
intitled to the consideration of the intelligent statesman, who will 
draw from them the suitable inferences. Mo-y- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 33. Reflections on Materialism, Immaterialism, the Sleep of 
the Soul, an intermediate State, and the Resurrection of the Body: 
being an Attempt to prove that the Resurrection commences at 
Death. By John Platts. 8vo. pp. 40. Sherwood and Co. 
Ingenious, though far from satisfactory: for who can proceed 

beyond the region of curious hyposhesis in such metaphysical 

wanderings? We shall content ourselves with the short abstract 
which Mr. Platts himself gives of his opinions, without attempting 
either to uphold or to confute them. 

‘ The sum of what I have said may be reduced to the following 
propositions. ‘That death is neither the destruction, nor the inter- 
ruption of human consciousness. That there is neither an inter- 
mediate state of happiness, nor of insensibility between death 
and the resurrection. That there will be no resurrection of the 
body. That the resurrection means, either a future state, or, the 
transition to that state, and that it commences immediately at death; 
when we shall appear before the Judgment-seat of Christ, and re- 
ceive, according to the things done in the body, whether they are 
good, or whether they are evil; and that this is the coming of 
Christ, the end of the world, and the Judgment-day, to every 
individual.’ 

‘ The scriptural account of a resurrection and a future life should 
not be understood in too literal a sense: it is evidently adapted 
to the ordinary conceptions of mankind; the doctrine of future 
punishment is always considered in this light, for who is there 
now believes that the wicked will be literally punished with 
fire and brimstone? So the notion of a simultaneous resurrection, 
or of all mankind being raifed at one time and together, does not 
appear to me to be so easily proved from scripture as most people 
imagine.’ 

When he proceeds to notice 1 Cor. xv. §2-, Mr. P. is not merely 
satisfied with denying that this passage is at variance with his — 
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but he asserts that * there is not a single word in all the chapter 
concerning the resurrection of mankind from the grave or of the 
resurrection of the body.’ If this be the case, how little is 
Scripture understood! We recollect that Mr. Fellowes has thrown 
out hints much in unison with Mr. Platts’s theory : but, if we do 
not mistake, he proposed them with more diffidence. 

Paras Mo-y~ 





Art. 34. 4n Account of the different Charities belonging to the Poor 
of the County of Norfolk, abridged fromthe Returns under Gubert’s 
Act to the House of Commons in 1786; and from the Terriers in 
the Office of the Lord Bishop of Norwich. By Zachary Clark. 
8vo. pp. 296. 7s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

Though this work has been long overlooked, or rather concealed in 
our heap, it must not pass wholly unnoticed ; because the statement, as 
far as it goes, is of importance, and because it moreover presents an 

rexample which ought to be followed in every county in the kingdom. 

Mr. Clark, one of the respectable society of Friends, commonly called 

Quakers, having heard (as his editor the amiable Mr. Clarkson in- 

forms us in the preface,) ¢ that the Charities left by benevolent indivi- 

duals for the use of the poor were often mismanaged and misapplied, 
felt a growing disposition to be more than a mere hearer of such re- 
ports ;’ and being informed by a friend that, as far as his own county 
of Norfolk was concerned, he would find in the Bishop’s office the 
ancient Terriers, in which were all the registers of land ormoney ever 
bequeathed to the poor, he made application to this office, and pro- 
cured copies of two or three Terriers for places in which abuses of 
the Poor’s money were said to have taken place ; by which means he 
effectually detected some of those abuses. ‘The editor thus proceeds : 

‘ Having found, in one or two instances, that the application of the 
Poor’s money was different from that which the Terriers pointed out 
to be the true one, he was encouraged to seek for information in other 
cases. ‘This, however, he did gradually. Thus, in one year, he added 
the copies of two or three Terriers to those which composed his stock. 

In another, he added others. In another, he was obliged to have re- 

course to the Petty Bag Office in London, for copies of decrees re- 

lating to casesin question. In another, he obtained copies of ancient ! 
Wills for the same purpose. Thus he went on, though but slowly, 
increasing his knowledge in this department. 

‘ In process of time, having obtained a number of copies of Wills, 
Decrees, and Terriers, he began to feel his ground on this subject, or, 
in other words, he began to feel the strength of the foundation on 
which he stood ; and finding from the knowledge he had acquired, 
that some town lands belonging to the Poor were, in two several pa- 
rishes, improperly disposed of, he interfered publicly, and succeeded. 

The resuit of his interference was, that the Poor in each parish re- 

ceived a considerable augmentation to their income from the lands in 
question. 

‘ Cheered by this success, he was still more inclined to persevere ; 
but, in doing this, he was persuaded that it became him for the future 
to adopt some regular and fixed plan. Living, as I observed before, 
in Norfolk, he thought no better plan could be devised than that of 
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endeavouring, expensive and laborious as the task would be, to procure 
copies of all the Terriers which might be in existence for that county. 
He believed that, if such copies were procured and printed, many ad- 

ntages would result.— First, every person living in the county would 
have an opportunity of seeing whether any, and what Charities, had 
been left to the Poor of his own particular parish, and what were the 
intended uses of these. Secondly, by comparing their intended with 
their existing uses, he would see how far they were abused. And, 
thirdly, in the event of such abuse, he would be enabled, by producing 
such ‘lerriers before his fellow-parishioners, to restore them to the end 
for which they had been originally designed. He had a hope, in fact, 
that individuals, seeing these Terriers in print for their respective pa~ 
rishes, would actually step forward in behalf of the Poor, and secure to 
them their just rights wherever they appeared to have been invaded. 
He had also another hope, viz. that as he himself had endeavoured to 
collect in one book the Charities belonging to his own county, others 
might be induced to make similar collections for those to which they 
respectively belonged; so that, one following the example of another, 
the Rights of the Poor might, in time, be ascertained, and put upon 
record through the whole kingdom. 

‘ But while he was contemplating this plan, and the means of exe- 
cuting it, he received information from a friend of a rich mine of ma- 
terials, of which he had been wholly ignorant, and which on that ac- 
count he had wholly overlooked. His friend informed him, that Mr. 
Gilbert, a worthy Member of Parliament, had brought in a bill, only a 
few years before, which had been carried through both Houses of 
Parliament, the object of which was to bring to light every species of 
donation belonging to the Poor, throughout the realm.’ 

Of the voluminous returns made to Parliament under the Gilbert 
act, Mr. Clark also obtained copies ; hoping to find ‘ a well founded 
and important history of all the charities in the kingdom ;’ but in 
this he was mistaken. 

He perceived, says his editor, ‘ on comparing some of these with 
the copies of some of the Terriers which he had before obtained for the 
same places, that there were Charities in Gilbert’s Returns not noticed 
in the Terriers, and, vicé versd, Charities in the Terriers not noticed in 
Gilbert’s Returns, for the same parish. He found also that both the 
Returns and the Terriers frequently threw light, where there was some 
obscurity, upon the contents of each other. This being the case, he 
considered that the returns for places under the Act of Gilbert would 
be often imperfect without accompanying Terriers for the same, and 
therefore he resolved, whatever ex pence he might incur, to realize his first 
resolution, that is, to collect also the Terriers for the whole county.’ 

By favour of Dr. Bathurst, Bishop of the diocese, Mr. Clark was 
enabled to execute this laboricus part of his undertaking; and he 
found that ¢ there are no less than between five and six hundred, out 
of between seven and eight hundred parishes in this county, which have 
some charity or charities belonging to them, and of which accounts 
have been collected from either the one or the other of these sources.’ 

With all the care which Mr. Clark has bestowed on this compila- 
tion, it is probably, in some instances, imperfect : but it isa oe 
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record. Every county ought to havea similar printed account ; and, 
to forward this object, we have extracted the history of the present 


undertaking. Mo 
SINGLE SERMONS. y: 


Art. 35. The Duty of Britons to promote by safe, gradual, and 
efficacious Means the Progress of Christianity and Civilization in 

india. Preached at the Meeting House, Carter-Lane, April 4. 

1813. By Joseph Barrett. §8vo. 18. Johnson and Co. 

For benevolent and animated declamation, no subject opens a 
wider field than the conversion of the Hindoos to faith in Christ : 
but neither do we recollect any one subject which more imperiously 
demands the tempering of zeal with prudence. In practical appli- 
cation, Mr. Barrett’s epithets would probably be found incongruous. 
Safe means may imply mildness: but efficacious means indicate a 
degree of energy which will secure the effect ; and Europeans in the 
situation of Mr. B. have no opportunity for judging of the fitness of 
measures to be adopted in the delicate situation of our Eastern em- 
pire. We perceive, in the instance of Spain, that our exertions in 
her behalf have not induced her to abandon the Inquisition ; and the 
bigotry of the Hindoos to their superstitions is even more inveterate 
than that of the Spaniards. We most ardently wish that they could 
be brought to adopt the principles of the Gospel: but we do not 
hesitate to repeat that we tremble at the consequences of intemperate 

~/- and misgalculating zeal, We say misgalculating, because in India the 
roportion of Europeans (includin gall departments civil and mi- 

itary ) to the native population is about ¢hirty thousand to seventy 

millions ! Mr. B.’s doctrine is that, instead of holding in subjection 

amass of unconnected and unwilling tributaries, we should make a 

way into their hearts: but unwilling tributaries should be cautiously 

treated, lest, by employing ore measures to accomplish an 

object beyond our present reach, we lose for ever the opportunity of 

an intercourse with the Hindoos. ‘The India Company are the 

judges of the state of affairs in the Indian Peninsula: yet Mr. B. 

complains of it as‘an evil that the Company should have the power 

of tolerating, or prohibiting, missionaries or other advocates for Chris- 

tianity who may proceed to India: but is he not aware that, if they 

had not this power, our Eastern possessions would be in the most 

imminent danger? Persons of suspicious character might land in 

India, and, under the pretext of making converts, spread disaffection 

QL mo | and en¢$pger rebellion. Let zealots at home express an amiable wish 
% for the conversion of the East: but let enlightened persons on the 
spot judge of its practicability, and take care that a great empire be 
not lost by an experiment. Whether the subject comes before us in 
the shape of a dissertation, a speech, or a sermon, we shall not hesi- 
tate to reiterate the same advice. Most heartily do we agree with this 
ohne that ‘ the attempt at the projected amelioration would be 
ighly beneficial ;? with this proviso, that it be confined to exertions 
made among ourselves ; for whatever tends to unite discordant sects, 
in plans of general benevolence, will infallibly promote the true spirit 
of the Gospel. We cannot, however, allow Mr. B. to be com- 
petent to give an opinion on the actual result of efficacious means 
employed 
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employed for christianizing India. His replies to objections are 
ingenious, but not satisfactory. Our advice would be, in the language 
of the old proverb, ** Make no more haste than good speed.” The 
extraordinary seclusion of the Japanese from the rest of the world, 
arising from an attempt made to subvert their religion, should be a 
warning on this subject. 


Art. 36. Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. Hugh 
Worthington. Being a tribute of Respect to his Memory. By 
the Rev. B. Carpenter. 8vo. 18. 6d. Sherwood and Co. 

The substance of this pamphlet having originally been delivered in 
the form of a sermon, it is allotted to this class. Indiscretion is 
a prevailing feature in tributes of respect to deceased friends; 
and survivors fancy that they discharge a duty by holdmg up the 
departed as paragons of excellence, and by telling the world that 


«¢ They ne’er will look upon their like again.” 


Could such indiscreet admirers, however, hear the remarks which 
are made on their panegyrics, they would soon be convinced that 
they render their friends no service by over-praising them. Mr. Car- 

enter has this lesson to learn. He has covered the canvas with 
hi h colouring, but has not sketched an accurate outline. Mr. Wor- 
thington is in the first place ranked with Luther, Calvin, and Me- 
lancthon ; in the second he is compared with Demosthenes ; and in 
the last place he is represented as a man ‘'whose worth it is as difficult 
to appreciate, as it will be to supply his loss.’ This high-flown 
eulogy is not supported by evidence. Mr. Worthington was a 
preacher of much renown in the dissenting chapel at Salter’s Hall, 
and, in point of eloquence and devotional animation, he was allowed 
to excel many of his brethren: but he had nothing of the reformer 
about him; nor was he a Demosthenes in the pulpit. We cannot 
be supposed to know any thing of his private life: but Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s own statements shew that, with all the good and amiable qua- 
lities which his friend possessed, his worth was not so very pre-emi- 
nent as to make it difficult to appreciate. Mr. Worthington is here 
said to have been led away by a flow of spirits, and to have been a pro- 
crastinator: but a man who is indiscreet and procrastinating must 
not be placed among ‘burning and shining lights.””» — Mr. W. was 
born at Liecester, July 2d, 1752, and died at Worthing, July 26th, 
1813. This pamphlet is intitled Memoirs, but we have no memo- 
‘rials, or anecdotes, by which the subject of it is made to live 


before us. 


Art.37. Preached at the Meeting-house, Salter’s.Hall, Cannon- 
Street, August 8, 1813, on the Death of the Rev. Hugh Wor- 
thington, in the fortieth Year of his Ministry in that place. 
With Explanatory Notes. By James Lindsay, D.D. 8vo. 1s, 
Johnson and Co. 

Some of the hearers of this discourse having accused the preacher 
of * damning with faint praise,’’ instead of pouring forth, in honour 
of the deceased, that warm tide of studied — which is usual on 


these affecting occasions, Dr. L. urges self-defence to be his sole 
motive 


Mo-y. 
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motive in sending this sermon to the press: but will it serve his pur’ 
pose? Though creditable to him as a composition, as a funeral 
sermon it is not adapted to harmonize with the feelings of an audi- 
ence assembled to pay their public respect to the memory of 2 
deceased pastor. We acquit Dr. L. of being in the smallest degree 


_» »t@actuated by an envious spirit, —a crime falsely laid to his charge: 


I 


but, granting his strictures on the late Mr. Worthington’s style of 
preaching and mode of conducting public devotion to be just, they 
are rather out of place in an address to the mourning society at 
Salter’s-Hall. He doubtless meant to compliment Mr. W. when 
he remarked that the aim of his preaching was ‘to teach moderate 
sentiments :’ but this, at best, is very vague and indeterminate praise ; 
if it be agy praise. Nearly in t#e same indefinite way, Dr. L. 
describes Mr. W.’s eloquence; observing that, ‘in his style and 
manner, there was a striking peculiarity, a nameless something :’ 
while the value of this nameless something is deteriorated by this re- 
mark, that * other preachers we may have known endowed with minds 
of a higher order, exhibiting in their public exercises a wider range 
of thought, and with more varied and brilliant powers of fancy and 
illustration.’ In short, the popularity of the late Mr. Worthington 
is left to rest almost entirely on a nameless something ; and, after the 
comment on the familiarity and deficient solemnity of his devotional 
exercises, the general praise which is subsequently bestowed will not 
be called in question: 

‘ To affirm that he possessed great general worth as an individual, 

eat excellencies as a public teacher of religion, great zeal in pro- 
moting the best interests of this Society, and that his labours among 

u give his memory the highest claim to your gratitude and respect, 
is doing to 4im no more than justice requires, and asking from you no 
other tribute than of your own accord you are forward to pay.” 

We are informed by Dr. L. that the religious sentiments of the 
deceased ‘ were very nearly, if not altogether the same with the 
preacher’s own ;’ but what his own sentiments are we are not told, so 
that here again we are left in the dark, being only furnished with the 
epithet moderate as “ the lanthorn to our steps.”? A tirade against 
systems is furnished in the notes; though we cannot perceive in what 
repect systems, as systems, are objectionable. Erroneous systems, or 
systems tyrannically imposed, are to be reprobated : but the clear ex- 
hibition and arrangement of true principles or doctrines must always 


be desirable. Moy. 
‘Art. 38. Usefulness the great Object of the Christian Ministry :— 


preached at Worship-street, Finsbury-Square, August 15th, 1813, 

on the Decease of the Rev. Hugh Worthington. With a 

complete List of the Subjects discussed at the Wednesday Evening 

Lecture, held at Salter’s Hall, for Fifteen succeeding Winters. 

By John Evans, A.M. 8vo. 2s. Sherwood and Co. 

This sermon, which is certainly written in a different style from the 
preceding on the same occasion, has the singular feature of relating 
the death and funeral of Mr. Worthington, before it gives any trait 
ef his life and labours; and sq minute is Mr. E. in his account on 
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the funeral, that he tells the audience *¢ that eighteen mourning 
coaches and nine gentlemen’s carriages attended :? — even the names 
of the pall-bearers.are not forgotten. More facts relative to 

Mr. Worthington, both as a man and as a minister, are also 
collected in this sermon than are to be found in Mr. Carpenter’s 
memoir. Mr, Evans thus delineates his deceased friend: — 

‘ As a man he was intelligent, social, and friendly : — he possessed 
from nature a quick intelligent mind, enriched and expanded by a judi- 
cious education ; —his pu/pit-labours had a peculiarity attached to them 
not easily to be characterized ; —his prayers were original ; his style 
was the crystal stream, where we saw to the bottom; —his subjects 
were practical ;— his delivery was singularly striking ; — and in the 
best sense of the word he was # popular preacher.’ 

That he was not an idle preacher is evident, since he left 
behind him fifteen hundred sermons. Mr. Worthington’s religious 
sentiments are clearly stated by Mr. Evans, and not vaguely 
characterized as moderate; and it appears that, like the late 
Dr. Richard Price, he was an Arian, believing in the pre-existent 
dignity of Christ, but not in his absolute divinity. By the extracts 
re given from the discourses of the deceased, it is manifest that 
£-4Mr.W. was a very animated, impressive, and useful preacher. 

Mr. Evans also mentions his sensibility of heart, and specifies two 

amiable traits in his character; viz. his attention to the rising : 
generation, and the encouragement which he gave to young men 

educating for the ministry. In short; the preacher has manifested his 

friendship by placing the character of Mr. W. in the most ad- 

vantageous point of view, and his sermon must have given general 

satisfaction. Mo -y. 


Art. 39. For the 13th January, 1814, being the Day appointed for 
a General Thanksgiving. By the Rev. L. Blakeney, A. M., 
Curate of Lechlade. 4to. 2s. Wilson. 

The preacher here enumerates, as incentives to gratitude, the 
peculiar advantages and blessings which Great Britain enjoys; and 
he then exhorts us, as the only means of securing the enjoyment of 
the inestimable privileges which distinguish our land, to save the 


Lord for our God. D o 


rt. 40. Preached at the Church of Kibworth, Leicestershire, on 

the 13th of January 1814, being the Day appointed for a General 

Thanksgiving. By the Rev. James Beresford, M.A., Rector of 

Kibworth, &c. 4to. 1s. Hatchard. 

Mr. Beresford first considers the fallen enemy as an instrument of 
God’s judgments, and next asa chosen vessel of his wrath ; and, if the 
degraded French Emperor resembled the portrait as delineated by 
Mr. B., he might have been the latter, — we should not have ex- 
pected him to be selected by Omnipotence for the former. What a 
string of vices uniting in one man has Mr. B. here formed! —‘¢ Cruelty 
— pride —insolence — injustice — oppression— meanness —malice— 
treachery — cowardice — ingratitude — hypocrisy — falsehood — ca- 
lumny —theft — murder — perjury — blasphemy —and selfishness, are 
the hideous features of his character.’ Then who will not say, ‘It 
is well that he has fallen” ? hs Do 

rt. 
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Art.41. Preached in the Parish Church of Mortlake, Surrey, on 
the 13th of January, 1814, being the Day appointed for a General 
Thanksgiving. By Edward Owen, B.A. 8vo. 1s. Hatchard. 
‘This animated preacher takes a review of the war from the period 

of the French Revolution, recounts the aggressions of the French 

and their strides to universal empire under their late Ruler, and con- 
gratulates our country on being a rallying point to the oppressed, and 
on the happy changes which, through our most energetic exertions, 
have taken place. He observes that, ¢ although war, with its at- 
tendant woes, has for years been raging around us in every direction, 
we have been preserved from that most dreadful of all its evils, that 
of having the field of battle in our own country ;’ and respecting the 
nations of the continent he says, we have only to compare the pre- 
sent state of Europe with its abject, degraded, and suffering state 
not two years back, to perceive .cause indeed to excite our grati- 
tude.?— Suitable exhortations follow ; among which, the Naval and 

Military Bible Society is recommended to the liberal protection of the 

public: applications from fifteen thousand of our defenders, for 

Bibles and Testaments, not having been granted, on account of the 


reduced state of the Society’s Funds. | Mo-y. 
- Art. 42. Divine Providence evidenced in the Causes, Consequences: 
: | and Termination of the late War. Preached at St. James’s Church, 


Bath, July 7, 1814, the Day appointed for a General Thanks- 
giving. By the Rev. Richard Warner. 8vo. 1s.6d. Hatchard. 
After having maintained the doctrine of a Divine Providence su- 
perintending the affairs of men, Mr. Warner reviews, in connection 
ith this principle, the long war which is now so happily terminated ; 
and he offers reasons to induce us to consider that contest which, 
in fast-sermons, we have deplored as an evil, to be in its consequences 
productive of extensive good. The horrors and calamities of Europe 
have been great, but its sufferings have not been fruitless. Mr. 
Warner tells us that this infliction led to a revival of the religious 
spirit throughout Europe; (we wish that he could have said, to the 
extension of Protestantism, to the suppression of the Inquisition, 
nd to the annihilation of the Papal power ;)— to. the amelioration 
"« is the civil condition of millions ; —and to a conviction of the hor- 
rors of anarchy and the evils of tumultuous revolutions. . p° 


—— 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


_ The letter from St. Andrew’s is received, but, from an incidental 
circumstance, we can make'no reply to it in this Number. 


ania. 





We shall look farther into the matter stated in the letter which is 


desired to be considered as private, when we have an opportunity, 
which at present we have not. . . ) * te 





Other letters remain for future attention. . 





_*,* The Appenpix to this. Volume of the Review. will be pub- 
Mshed on the first of October, with the Number for September. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Mélanges de Critique, &c.; i.e. Critical and Philolo- 
gical Miscellanies, by S. Cuarpon pE LA Rocuetre. 3 Vols. 
8vo. Paris. 1812. Imported by De Boffe. Price 1]. 16s. 


T= classical scholar is here presented with a very learned 

and amusing collection of essays: but, as the veteran author 
candidly (if not judiciously) intimates in one portion of his 
work, it is not a collection adapted for indiscriminate perusal. 
Many of the subjects are of too confined a nature for the enter- 
tainment of the general reader, and sundry passages in every 
volume are calculated only for the inspection of imtiated eyes. 
To speak plainly, it is our opinion that, on some occasions, a 
little less learning and a little more reserve would have im- 
proved these miscellanies. It shall, however, be our business 
to render justice to their several attractions; to give a sufficient 
though succinct account of their stores of information ; and to 
dwell particularly on those divisions of the book which seem 
most curious, and most worthy of-general attention. 

In a concise preface, we are informed that a part of these 
essays has appeared in the periodical publications of France, 
but especially in that literary journal which bears the title of 
“ Le Magasin Encyclopédique ;” and which in its merit, and 
popularity on the continent, is stated to be the genuine suc- 
cessor of “¢ Le Journal des Savans :” — nay, in the opinion of 
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those among whom it circulates out of France, to be superior 
to its precursor. On these matters we shall be better able to 
form a judgment in England some time hence; when opportunity 
shall have been given us to profit by the.present happy change 
in the state of the world; and we shall have renewed our old 
freedom of literary intercourse, as well as free communication 
of every kind, with the continent.— The portions of these mis- 
cellanies which had been already published are here corrected, 
and cast intoanew form. They were well received at first, and 
the author hopes that they will deserve a continuation of public 
favour. The three leading articles, which introduce each vo- 
lume, are now first printed: they are also the most inter- 
esting in the work, according to our judgment, and we shall 
therefore devote the best portion of our attention to them: but 
we shall previously state the contents of the whole collection 
to our readers, and notice some detached passages of curiosity 
or interest in the other essays. 

An air of good humoured criticism pervades this publication, 
which, we confess, coincides with our ideas of what is correct 
and proper on such occasions. The authors, indeed, who are 
selected for criticism, are in general those whose reputation is 
established ; and who, in the opinion of all readers, deserve a 
much ampler. portion of praise than of censure. Still, when 
faults are necessarily to be found, there is room for a prodigious 
difference of manner in alleging those faults; and, however 
earnest or vehement the critic may be in defending his own 
favourite ideas against any who impugn them, it can only be 
the wilfully indiscriminating, or the impenetrably dull, who 
mistake this earnestness or vehemence for self-conceit, for ill- 
temper, or for malignity. The marks of deliberate bitterness 
of spirit are, we think, so easily distinguishable from those 
which belong to an occasional burst of honest affection, or 
even of pardonable indignation, —such a coldness appears about 
the one, and such a warmth about the other, — that they can run 
no danger of being confounded, except by those who wi// mis- 
take, or who cannot discern. M. CHARDON DE LA ROCHETTE 
is still less exposed to the chance of misrepresentation. He 
has the utmost tenderness for the reputation of others; and in 
truth, on most occasions, he offers a model of that well-bred 
style of criticism which, we grieve to say it, seems to be so 
little known, or at all events so little practised, in that family of 
scholars who by eminence, or by courtesy, (if their rivals 
please,) are intitled classical. "We were induced to refer with 
approbation to an extract on this subject from a preface of 
Markland, inserted by Dr. Butler in the notice prefixed to his 
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fEschylus * ; and we are so much pleased with any exemplifi- 
cation of the gentlemanly principles there inculcated, that we 
cannot omit to mention the liberal feeling of the present 
author towards all his literary rivals. 
' _M. Cuarpon DE La Rocuetre apologizes for the insertion 
of a republished letter from the learned Coray, but with that 
confidence which any composition of that excellent scholar 
must inspire in the publisher. We shall notice it in its place. 

In his fourth volume, which he tells us will be almost entirely 
devoted to Greek Philology, he promises with much solemnity 
the Greek text, the. French’ translation, and two Latin verse 
translations, (with we know not how many commentaries,) of 
what composition, will our readers suppose, after all this pomp 
of promise ?-—-of a poem of Paul the Silentiary ! —~ Now, 
really, let the said Paul be as elegant an epigrammatist as the 
warmest admirers of the Anthology can describe him to be, 
yet this grave declaration of an intended publication of one of 
his poems cannot but make the common reader smile; and we 
have several other opportunities of observing, in these volumes, 
that unconscious importance which classical critics are apt to 
betray, and which is so ludicrous to the unlearned observer. — 
The fourth volume is also to contain a general and analytical 
table of contents of the first four volumes. — Vol. V. (which, 
if its predecessors succeed, will make its appearance in due 
season, and which, itself, will not be the last!) will give an 
unedited romance of Nicetas Eugenianus; the Greek text, a 
French version, and notes. ‘This, we have no doubt, will be 
an addition to our stock of Greek literature: — but we shall re- 
turn presently to the subject of the Greek romances. The 
author concludes his preface by requesting his reader’s indul-- 
gence for the misprints in the work; which we have not 
observed to be unusually numerous ; and most of which are of 
so palpable a nature as to occasion the reader not a moment’s 
doubt as to their origin. 

In our specification of the criticisms collected in these 
volumes, we shall omit the three leading articles before men- 
tioned, and review them in succession after we have dismissed 
the essays of minor importance. — Volume I., supplies some 
remarks on certain passages in Suidas; an explanation of a 
Greek inscription, preserved at Aix in the cabinet of M. Fauris 
St. Vincens ; an account of an edition of Anacreon,. by the 





* We hope ere long to give an account of the remaining volumes 
of this most useful and laborious variorum edition of AEschylus. (See 
Review, Vol. lxiii. N.S. p.162.) We have to make our peace with our 
classical readers for so long delaying the continuation of this critique. 
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Abbé de Rancé, in 1639; a dissertation on two Greek epigrams 
of Philodemus: a letter to the Abbé de St. Leger on some 
editions of the Greek Anthology ; on the facetious work called 
“¢ Le Chef-d’ceuvre d’inconnu;” on Panetius on the Greek antho- 
logy of De Bosch, with the Latin version of Grotius; and on 
the poem of Petronius intitled The Civil War.” Of these 
subjects, that which has most o¢cupied the attention and called 
forth the learning of the present author seems to be the Greek 
Anthology ; and indeed this was naturally to be expected from 
M.C. pea RocwetTE, at whose hands every classical scholar 
is $0 anxiously waiting for the complete edition of all the ex- 
tant remains of these Grecian flowers. From the specimens 
here given of the editor’s intimate acquaintance with his sub- 
jects in many of its branches, we cannot but anticipate the 

ighest gratification to all the lovers of antient literature, when 
the promised work appears. 

M. de Bosch seems to have conceived a most erroneous idea 
of the respect entertained by the present author for the labours 
of Grotius on the Anthology. M.C. pe 1a R. clears him- 
self from the mistaken charges of the German editor; and, 
on this as on all similar subjects, he shews the greatest 
urbanity and good humour in his literary arguments. Among 
many curious pieces of bibliographical information which this 
volume contains, we have observed the following notice of the 
Anthologia Inedita, (as it is commonly called,) which may be ac- 
ceptable to some of our readers : 


‘It is ascertained that there does not exist in Europe * (at least if 
it be not in some library at Constantinople) any other manuscript of 
the collection of: Cephalas than that which was transferred from the 
Palatine library to the Vatican, and which forms a part of those 
with which we have been furnished by the Pope. All the others 
which are scattered over Europe, and pass under the name of the 
** Anthologia Inedita,” are derived from it. I know only two entire 
copies of this unique manuscript; that which the Duke of Saxe 
Gotha purchased from the heirs of Spalletti, and that which I have 
in my possession. All the other MSS. are only extracts, of greater 
or less extent, from the Palatine MS.’ 


In the note on this passage, — and all the articles there en- 
umerated are enriched with curious annotations, — we have a 
singular specimen of the rapaciousness which seems to have 
pervaded every department of the late French government; 2 
rapaciousness, we cannot help remarking, which the legitimate 
rulers of the country will do well to disavow, by restoring the 





* This round assertion, that the author has proved a negative, may 
startle some of our more cautious logicians. 
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plundered treasures, (trying to their virtue as this restoration 
in some instances will be,) without exception, to their respective 
countries *. We need not say that our remark is applicable to 
the case before us; although we should wish M. Cuarpon DE 
La RocHETTE to have every temporary use that he can wish 
of the Vatican MS. ‘The Pope was so sollicitous for the pre- 
servation of this MS., that he caused it to be conveyed to 
Terracina with his most valuable jewels. But our Commissaries 
directed it to be brought back ; and, perceiving that it had been newly 
fastened together, and that the Anacreon had been detached from it, 
they ordered that to be brought back also, and these two parts were 
reckoned as only one manuscript.’ Here ends this precious 
story ; which we cannot peruse without considerable indigna- 
tion. We are not much better pleased with the eulogies too 
plentifully sprinkled through a scholar’s pages on that immortal 
Emperor, whose glory has set in darkness and degradation. 
The author may have been an object of his favour: but, in the 
character of an admirer and supporter of antient literature, 
surely he cannot consistently panegyrize that person as the 
patron of the learned languages, who gave nothing like a ge- 
neral encouragement to classical instruction, but, on the con- 
trary, (during one period of his reign at least,) only wished to 
promote the study of Greek and Latin inasmuch as they were 
necessary to the explanation of the technical terms of art, and 
favourable to the improvement of military science. 

M.C. pe 14 R. proceeds to detail the earlier adventures of 
the Palatine MS.+ He gives us an Italian letter of Leo Alla- 
tius on the subject, the original of which exists in the rich 
library of Carpentras, among the voluminous correspondence of 
Peirese ; and he states his belief that it was never before pub- 
lished. It contains an account of the mission of Leo Allatius 
to Heidelberg to collect and arrange, previously to its trans- 
portation to Rome, the celebrated Palatine library, which 
Maximilian of Bavaria had presented to the Pope. It is as- 
suredly a curious document, and wil be a rich treat to a cer- 
tain class of literary epicures. 

The second article of Volume II. furnishes a sketch of a 
history of medicine by the celebrated Coray, and the third gives 
some account of the edition of Theophrastus published by the 





® We are greatly pleased with the manly boldness of a member of 
the Spanish Cortes, in a late meeting, for proposing this demand on 
the part of Spain. | 

+ May we not ask, en passant, why, in this age of bibliography, 
we are not occasionally favoured with the “* Adventures of an Unique 


MS.” or “ The Literary Life of an Editio Princeps ?” 
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same learned editor. In this work, we see the extraordinary 
‘qualifications for the office of a critic combined in the person of 
a scholar who is equally versed in the antient and the modern 
languages of such a country as Greece’; and, in the notes, the 
present author states some striking instances of the mistakes 
which are liable to be made from a want of these advantages. 

The fourth article relates to another edition of the Characters 
of Theophrastus. This is followed by a letter to M. Millin, 
(the institutor of ‘ Le Magasin Encyclopédique,”) inclosing an 
Italian epistle printed from the MS. of Rubens in the Imperial 
Library. We cannot think that the memory of Rubens has 
been much honoured by this epistle ; which did not, either in 
matter or in manner, deserve publication. The author, however, 
who is not cautious as to the subjects which he discusses ox the 
style in which he treats dangerous topics, could not be expected 
to have more apprehension for the reputation of another than 
for his own. We shall say no more on the occasion, and shall 
observe silence on any similar case which may occur in the re- 
maining essays. 

We are now presented with an account of Antonio Di Le- 
brisa, classically called /Elius Antonius Nebrissensis, who 
flourished in the fifteenth century, and did great honour to 
Spain as an active co-operator in the revival of literature. This 
paper is succeeded by some remarks on Fragments of Dion Cas- 
sius ; by a sketch of the Life and Writings of the Abbé de 
St. Leger; by a review of the Exercitationes Critice (Tom. 2.) 
of M..Jacobs ; and by a literary notice of Leonard Philaras, (called 
by the French Villars and Villeret,) a learned Athenian, who 
held a political situation at Paris in the 17th century, and to 

, whom Milton addressed two Latin letters ; a reprint of which 
is given in the author’s notes to this article. ‘They are extracted, 
he tells us, from rather a-rare collection of Milton’s Latin Letters, 
intitled Joannis Miltonis, Angli, Epistolarum familiarium liber 
unus. Londini, 1674.— Whether this single volume be rare 
or not, the letters are to be found in all complete collections 
of Milton’s prose works; and, like the other Latin composi- 
tions of this great man, they serve to prove that the elegance 
of his classical knowlege was exceeded only by the liberality of 
his opinions and feelings. 

Next occurs an extract from a letter of Villoison, concerning 
an emendation of Horace by the Abbé Galiani ; which, with- 
out being quoted, had been extravagantly praised in the Ma- 
gasin Encyclopédique. M.C. p—E LA RocHeTTe replies to M. 
Villoison by a citation from the Literary Gazette of Suard and 
Arnaud, in which the emendation of the Abbé Galiani ori- 
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ginally appeared. It is an attempt to give a new reading to the 
much disputed line in Horace, 


“ Difficile est proprié communia dicere,” 
which the Abbé Ga/iani would metamorphose into 
Difficile est proprium communi addicere, 


and would interpret thus, shat it is difficult to unite the produc- 
tions of eur imagination with known and received facts, — namely, 
the mythology of the antients, and that therefore it would be 
better to take a subject entirely from the Iliad, (that is, to borrow 
the Dramatis Persona, as well as the fable,) than to hazard 
a play on a more original plan. ‘This would make good sense, 
indeed, of the passage: but, to say nothing of the Abbé’s ar- 
guments as to the ductus literarum, &c. we require examples of 
the phrase proprium communi addicere, and of its signifying that 
which he would have it to signify, before we assent to the 
justice of his correction. At present, we agree with the author, 
and with M. Villoison, that it is more ingenious than natural. 

Another extract from a letter of the last-mentioned critic 
follows, and presents a very adroit emendation of a corrupt 
Greek passage from St. Chrysostom by the insertion of a single 
letter in a word. We have then some remarks on the Posthu- 
mous Works (the Reliquie Medico-Critice) of D.J.§. Bernard ; 
a letter to 4. M. Schneider concerning a manuscript which 
contains the Latin Treatise of the Emperor Frederic Il. De 
Arte Venandi cum Avibus ; Observations on Ruhnken’s Collec- 
tion of the Scholia on Plato; and the promised letter from 
Coray to M.C. pe ra RocuEtTE, addressed to him in the year 
1796, and now reprinted from the Magasin Encyclopédique, ~ 
Some of our readers will be aware that, in this letter, Coray 
discussed the curious question concerning the Secret Testament 
(awopénros Asxbyxas) of the Athenians, to which Dinarchus 
alluded in Advers. Demosth. Vol. iv. p. 8. Edit. Reiske, and 
advanced a very ingenious conjecture, which attempted to 
identify with this Secret Testament the dying injunctions of 
CEdipus to Theseus as given by Sophocles in the Gdipus 
Coleneus. ‘Those scholars who may not have perused this discus- 
sion will have high gratification in so doing; since it reflects the 
greatest honour on the learning, ingenuity, and candour of the 
writer. We have only room to refer to a comparatively un- 
important, but we think very happy, emendation of the text of 
Sophocles in the Speech of CEdipus above-mentioned ; where, 
instead of | | 


Dibvar mtv loys yiiss Pbives de coparos— 
Gg4 Coray 
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Coray proposes 
Doives piv ts Yuryiisy Sliver Be owpaross — 

and he supports this reading by several parallel passages, in 
which he shews that this mode of expression was a common 
philosophical contrast, as well as poetical antithesis. — As we are 
speaking on the subject of various readings, we will just advert 
to the well-known passage (quoted in one of the subsequent 
essays) in the beginning pf that beautiful little chorus on 
Love in the Antigone, in which the Deity is addressed in most 
editions under the truly elegant denomination of ‘a murrain 
among Cattle,” —at least if xrywao1, according to Brunck’s opi- 
nion, may be used in a chorus synonymously with xryvecs. 
If the former be the word that most frequently occurs in the 
MSS., we should prefer the alteration which we have some- 
where seen, ésv dupoos for év xrypacs; or, if xryvecs be the pre- 
vailing phrase, év yAnveoss Thus we shall have “ Love in thine 
eyes for ever plays,” in the Greek as well as the English. 
Again, if mimes be objectionable, let us substitute i#7y or 
igeis, adding the y to the dative. 

The second essay of the third volume contains a letter from 
the Abbé S. Leger on some articles in the sixth volume of the 
Scirées Littéraires ; and the Reply of the present author. They 
both principally turn on a Latin poem, seemingly little worthy 
of annotation, concerning the ‘* Chaste Susanna.” _ Some ob- 
servations on M. Larcher’s Herodotus follow ; and ample jus- 
tice is done to this meritorious translator and commentator. —~ 
We are next favoured with a Dissertation of the Abbé Morelli, 
which gives a curious account of some Venetian travellers, 
whose voyages and adventures have not been so generally 
known as those of others who did not deserve more notice. — 
The next subject is the Life of Lorenzo, by our accomplished 
and highly respectable countryman Wm. Roscoe; of which 
M. Thurot has published a French translation of much repute. 
He had indeed before distinguished himself as the translator of 
Harris’s Hermes.—This is succeeded by a letter on the Tides, by 
Signor D’ Ancera ; by the preface of the Pére Lobineau to Aristo- 
phanes; and by some translations from the Lysistrata, a tolerably 
free play for the good father to select for his annotations or ver- 
sions! Aristophanes, however, has ‘been singularly favoured 
by the perusal of the gravest divines. — We have then another 
letter to M. Millin, relating to the MSS. of J. F. Seguier, con- 
taining his valuable researches on Antient Inscriptions; and re- 
marks on Barbier’s Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudony- 
mous Authors *. We also find some account of G. N. Heer- 


* We gave a report of this work in the 63d Vol. N.S. of M.R. p.462. 
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kens, the author of many esteemed works, and would-be- 
editor, or inventor, or whatever he is to be called, of the sup- 
posititious tragedy of ‘Tereus. 

- Successive essays on De Pauw; on the 3d volume of the 
Bibliotheca Critica of Wyttenbach; on the Kisses of Secundus, 
as translated by P. F. Tissot, and accompanied by some Un- 
published Kisses, which certainly ought to be the most valuable 
part of the collection; on the History of the Early Ages of 
Greece by M. Clavier* ; on Leonard Racle, the architect of 
Ferney, so celebrated by Voltaire ; on the influence exerted by 
Medicine over the Revival of Letters (a very curious and in- 
teresting essay); and on an Imitation of the Cantatas of Me- 
tastasio by M. Auguste de Labouisse ; conclude the third vo- 
lume of these ingenious and learned Miscellanies. 


We have now to return, according to our intention, to the. 


three principal essays which severally stand at the head of 
each volume : — but we have been led into so much ampler a 
detail of the contents of the other articles than we had pro- 
posed, that we must be proportionably shorter in our remaining 
examination. We shall first attend to the account of Vilsoison, 
which commences the third volume. 

For twenty years of uninterrupted literary intercourse, M. 
CHARDON DE LA ROCHETTE enjoyed and preserved the friend- 
ship of Villoison ; and, with all the accuracy of extensive know- 
lege, and all the ardour of fellow-feeling on classical subjects, 
he details the successive honours of his illustrious friend. Some 
of our readers, perhaps, may find the attraction of novelty in 
an account of this celebrated scholar; and those who are best 
acquainted with his fame will be least likely to be averse from 
hearing a friendly history of it. 

Jean-Baptiste-Gaspard d’ Ansse de Villoison was born at Cor- 
beil on the sth of March 1750, of a noble family, originally 
Spanish. From his early youth, he discovered a marked pre- 
dilection for Greek Literature; and, having commenced his 
Studies at the college of Lisieux, and prosecuted them at that 
of Plessis, he repaired with eagerness to the College des Grassins 
to hear the Greek Lectures of Le Beau, and those of Cappero- 
nier at the Collége de France.—At the age of fifteen, he carried 
off all the Greek prizes from his cotemporaries. Once only 
he was unsuccessful; and then it appeared, to his extraordinary 
honour, that the judges had decided from a Latin translation 
of the Greek trial, and that Villoison had corrected the text of 
the original, where it was faulty, before he translated it. 





* For a Review of this work, see M. R. Vol. lxvi. N.S. p.449. 
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Literary testimonies to the merit of the young scholar were 
now multiplying in every quarter; and the author extracts a 
passage from a letter of the learned Swede Bitrnstah/, in which 
we find a most striking record of the industry and ability of Vi/. 
Joison ; viz. that, in the course of a few months, he had acquired 
the Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew languages. M.Bidrnstahl, in an- 
other letter, dated the 24th of June 1770, informs us that by his 
encouragement Villoison was excited to publish the Homeric 
Lexicon of Apollonius, which laid the foundation of his high 
credit as a classical editor. — The Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles~ Lettres now beeame desirous of admitting him into 
their society: but a regulation as to age prevented the election. 
They therefore applied to Louis the Fifteenth to grant a licence 
for violating this regulation on the present occasion, and Vi/- 
loison in consequence was elected a member in the year 1772, 
three years previous to his attaining the regulation age. ‘This 
deserved favour opened his way into all the learned associations 
in Europe: so true is it, that the first honourable advance is 
more than half the journey. We next see D’Alembert coming 
forwards to recommend the young scholar to the great Fre-~ 
derick; and, in a word, both his countrymen and foreigners 
conspiring to add the stimulus of public praise to his innate 
love of learning. His edition of Longus appeared in 1778; 
but we hasten to take notice of that zra in his literary life 
which commenced in the year 1781, when he repaired to Ve- 
nice, in order to examine the numerous treasures of the library 
‘of St. Mark. Here he passed his mornings, during four years, 
in the happy acquisition of new stores of knowlege, and at the 
same time enjoyed the most delightful of all evening recreations 
in the sdciety of men of letters. He now published his Avec- 
dota Graca, and his letter to Lorry: but the discovery which 
he made of the inestimable manuscript of the Iliad, enriched 
with. scholia from the most learned critics of antiquity, occu- 
pied all his thoughts, and engrossed his whole literary ambition. 
As he proceeded in transcribing it, he conceived the idea of 
the possibility of discovering a similar copy of the Odyssey in 
some Greek library. He therefore returned to Paris to prepare 
for this expedition: but, previously to setting out for Greece, 
he paid a second visit to the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who, as 
well as the illustrious mother of the Duke, had received him 
in Germany with the utmost kindness. On his departure, he 
wished to leave with his distinguished hosts the antient Tessera 
Hospitalitatis ; and this was the cause of the publication of 
his Epistole Vinarienses.—By the interest of M. De Vergennes, 
he obtained a sum of money from the French King to defray 


the expences of his literary journey ; and, as the companion e 
the 
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the French ambassador to the Porte, he had every facility 
afforded him for the furtherance of his projects:.but, finding 
nothing in the libraries of Greéce which repaid his trouble of 
research, he visited the monasteries of Mount Athos, and was 
there also equally unsuccessful in his inquiries. He, however, 
proved from the ignorance of the Monks, that it was not from 
any arts of concealment, or desire to enhance the price of their 
literary possessions, that they withheld those possessions from 
general communication. It seems, in short, to be ascertained 
that nothing of importance is to be expected from this quarter. 

On his arrival at Paris in 1786, Villoison applied himself vi- 
gorously to his edition of the Iliad: but, with all his diligence 
and activity, his plan was so comprehensive, that it was not till 
the year 1788 that this most learned and useful work made its 
appearance. His next employment was to reduce into form 
the immense materials of every description which he had col- 
lected, that were illustrative of the state of antient and modern 
Greece. The result of his labours, in fifteen large quarto vo- 
lumes, is deposited in the (ci-devant) Imperial Library at Paris ; 
and we trust that the restoration of a rightful government in 
France will be more auspicious to the cause of literature, in 
this and many other instances, than the rule of an usurper 
whom M. De 1a.RocHETTE compares to Charlemagne ; and 
whom at every turn he loads with the most fulsome panegyric 
as the patron of the arts, —that is, the spoiler of the classical 
remains and consecrated monuments of every country which 
unfortunately yielded to his force or his friendship. 

Some time before his journey to Venice, M. De Villoison had 
married a young lady named Caroline Neukart, who was 28 in- 
teresting in her person as she was cultivated in mind. To the 
greatest modesty, and all the other virtues peculiar to her sex, 
she added a rare degree of information, which she took the 
utmost pains to conceal. Little known in the world, loving 
solitude and study, she found means very considerably to in- 
crease the revenues of her husband, during his absence from 
her on his literary expeditions : — but alas! soon after his re- 
turn, he had the misfortune to lose this inestimable treasure. 
He never recovered from his affliction at this event ; and at last 
the Revolution broke out, and overwhelmed all fortunes, pur- 
Suits, and minds! Villoison.was frequently in the habit of re- 
peating to all these who were desirous of extending the range 
of this explosion, 

Oix dyalov modruxospavly, Eis xolpavog éclo, 
Eis BacsAeuss — 

The remainder of his life may be depicted in a few words. He 
chose Orleans for his retreat during the troubles of his country, 

and 
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and in the library of that city continued to prosecute his fa- 
vourite studies. He was especially occupied with his Paleo. 
graphia Greca: but the manuscript folio on this subject, which 
the present author tells us stood at the side of Montfaucon’s 
Paleography in Villoison’s library, was not found at his death; 
although the Montfaucon, filled with MS. notes, was purchased 
at his sale for 361 francs, a price which some of our English col- 
lectors would deem insignificant indeed for such a treasure. If 
the folio in question -be in existence, we trust that it will yet 
see the light. 

On Villison’s return to Paris, he found himself obliged to 
open a course of lectures on Greek Literature: but these were 
not favourable times for the dissemination of classical know- 
lege. When, however, the Institute was organized on its 
new plan, Villoison (we record this to the real credit of the 
French Ruler) was recalled to his former rank in the class 
which replaced the former Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres; and, soon afterward, a Professorship of an- 
tient and modern Greek in the Collége de France was ex- 
pressly created for this most distinguished of French scholars. 
The good old days of the Academy were now expected to re« 
turn, and learned men in every part of Europe were anticipating 
the fruits of this judicious and honourable appointment: but 
Villoison was snatched from all his projects and all his honours, 
by an untimely death, on the 26th of April 1805. 

To this memoir of his life, which we have very considerably 
abridged from the original, the author adds a few affectionate 
praises of the liberal and kind disposition of his friend; sub- 
joining a sort of Catalogue Raisonnée of his works, of which 
we have not room to give even an abstract. We have noticed 
the principal publications of Villoison in the course of his 
biography. 

We now come to the two essays on the Greek Romances, 
which we have mentioned as the most interesting portion of the 
work. The reader is indeed presented with a very ample fund 
of entertaining information on this comparatively unexplored 
subject: but we regret our total inability, within our remaining 
limits, to offer more than a. brief and meagre abridgment of 
these ingenious treatises. The first contains a translation of an 
extract from the Bibliotheca of Photius, in which he gives an 
account of the Romance of Antonius Diogenes, intitled ** Mar- 
vellous Things seen beyond Thule.” Of this Diogenes, little 
is known: but it-may be discovered by the fragments that re- 
main of his writings, in which he makes mention of Aristoxenes, . 
of Heraclides, of Timzeus, of Neanthes, of Moderatus, and of 


Nicomachus, that he lived much later than the era wh 
a. een 
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been supposed, and that the probable date of his celebrity (such 
as it was—for he is only cited by Porphyry, who borrows from 
him much incredible nonsense abant Pythagoras, and records 
it with all the ardour of a sceptic, who believes in all unbelief,” 
was the first half of the third century. Jamblichus also takes 
many stories from this veritable source, and gravely relates 
them of his philosophical hero: but without quoting his autho- 
rity. Photius was certainly mistaken as to the age in which he 
flourished. He places Antonius Diogenes shortly after the 
time of Alexander: but the only proof which he offers for this 
early date is a fancied imitation of the Romance in question, 
discoverable (according to that fancy) in Lucian, in Achilles 
Tatius, in Heliodorus, and in other inventors of fables. If 
Diogenes had lived at so distant a period, and had been imitated 
By so many writers as Photius supposes, he must have been 
more frequently quoted by subsequent authors. ‘The plan of 
this Romance may be detailed in a few words: the contents of 
it are much too various and comprehensive to be even sketched 
in the present article. He imagines a certain traveller, named 
Dinias, who has wandered over the most unfrequented regions 
of Greece, and met with the strangest possible or rather impos- 
sible adventures. These he relates to various hearers, and Thule 
is the principal scene of his narration. ‘They are extravagant and 
marvellous enough in their events, we agree with M. De La Ro- 
CHETTE, for any modern writer of romance: but we crave his ex- 
cuse for totally differing from him as to the interest which they 
woul be likely to excite if offered to the perusal of our cotem- 
poracies, in afashionable dress; unlessthat dresscompletely altered 
their present appearance. They are too Ayperbolical in style and 
manner to suit the taste of our days: for, with reverence be it 
spoken, we should much doubt the success of Cervantes him- 
self in the’present zra. Irony, hyperbole, and strong painting of all 
kinds, seem to be under a sort of interdict; and if the extra. 
ordinary power of wit could not recommend these unfashion- 
able qualities to general notice and applause, it is clear that 
any common invention must fail of success. ‘The Babylonics, 
or the Loves of Rhodanes and Sinonis,” by Jamblichus, have 
greater variety and equal marvellousness to recommend them to 
the admirers of romance. Jamblichus (who must not be con- 
founded with the biographer of Pythagoras mentioned above, 
nor with his cotemporary philosopher of the same name,) 
flourished in all probability between the reigns of Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius. His * Babylonics” abound with ghosts, ca- 
verns, tombs, and the most astonishing catastrophes; and here we 
agree with the present author that something popular and pro- 
fitable might be struck out by a modern imitator. The notes to 
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the account of both these romances contain much valuable 
matter; and the classical scholar, especially, will be pleased 
with the remarks on a passage in Herodotus, in which we have 
a curious notice of Zamolxis: as also with the strictures on 
Strabo’s biographical sketch of the same philosopher. We are 
obliged to leave numerous pastages of equal interest wholly unno- 
ticed ; and to proceed to the fuller enumeration of the Greek 
romances, with the criticisms on them, in the second volume. 
‘The author begins with a well-merited eulogium on the dis- 


sertation of Huet, the learned Bishop of Avranches, concerning | 


the origin of romances. ‘That prelate had given a most com- 
plete and satisfactory account of the Greek romances published 
in his time: but those of Xenophon of Ephesus and of Chariton 
had not then been edited. The work of Huet ought to be 
made popular in our own language by a good translation; since, 
with the exception of some detached treatises in periodical 
works, and one or two insufficient prefaces on the subject, we 
have nothing in English on this curious topic ;— nothing, we 
mean, that can be called a critical and scholar-like account of 
the remains of antiquity in this department of literature. 
Photius seems to have foreseen that the romances of Antonius 
Diogenes and Jamblichus would not reach our times, by the 
long extracts which he has given from them ; while he is con- 
tented with the most brief notice of. Heliodorus and Achilles 
Tatius. We shall reverse the order of M. De 1a RocHete’s 
treatise, and begin with Achilles Tatius. Heliodorus, indeed, 
is so pre-eminently our favourite, that we must reserve his 
s¢ ZEthiopics” for the donne beuche of our critique. 

Achilles Tatius, who, in the judgment of Huet, is an imitator 
of the writer whom we have just been praising, as well as of 
Lucian and Philostratus, has leftaromance on ** The Loves of 
Clitophon and Leucippe,” which abounds in entertaining in- 
cident and well-drawn character, and is written in an elegant 
and highly ornamented style. ‘Too rhetorical, however, in his 
language, and far too unguarded or rather licentious in his sen- 
timents, Achilles Tatius affords neither a model for indiscrimi- 
nate imitation, nor a subject for general perusal. He may be 
called the most erotic of the erotic writers: but, at the same 
time, if he be judged by the standard of his own age (the fourth 
century), while we do not allow that consideration to blind us 
to his unpardonable indecency, we must feel it greatly heighten 
the merit of his literary attainments, and almost entirely excuse 
the defects of his taste in composition. _M. CHARDON DE LA 
RocHETTE gives us, as usual, a very exact bibliographical 
notice of the editions of this author; four only of which (in- 
cluding that of Salmasius) have hitherto appeaged. In the 
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notes, we have also a learned extract concerning this romance, 
from the Bibliotheca Critica of Wyttenbach, and some corrections 
of the Greek text. . 

The pastoral romance of Longus is one of the most agreeable 
productions of the conclusion of the fourth or the beginning of 
the fifth century. e have no precise information concerning 
the author: but we have twelve editions of his romance, and 
among them one by Villoison and another by Schafer. It is a 
curious fact, however, that till the year 1810 no edition of 
Longus contained his whole text; and that the Jacuna should 
be filled up by a French artillery-oflicer, M. Courier, who dis- 
covered a perfect MS. of Longus in the possession of the 
monks of mount Cassin in the Abbey at Florence, and published 
it at Rome in the year above-mentioned. In the same MS., 
— stranger still to relate, — besides a copy of Achilles Tatius, 
were found the romance of Xenophon of Ephesus and of 
Chariton. How Sa/vini who translated the former, and D’Or- 
ville who published the latter from the same MS., should have 
missed such a discovery, seems unaccountable. Xenophon of 
Ephesus, according to the opinion of D’Orville, was posterior 
in date to the writers above-mentioned ; although one of his 
editors carries him as far back as the age of the Antonines. 
His work, which contains the loves of ** Abrocomus and 
Anthia,” is elegantly written; and, although full of improbable 
adventures, by the lovers of romance it will be read with satis- 
faction. It has appeared in five editions. The fifth, with 
Longus, forms the third volume of the Scriptores Erotici, pub- 
lished by M. Mitscherlich at the Bipont press. i 

The loves of ‘* Chereas and Callirhoe,” by Chariton Aphro- 
disiensis, have been fortunate indeed in finding such an editor 
in the first instance as D’Orville, and in the second such a 
translator as Larcher. The romance of Theodorus Prodromus, 
who flourished at the beginning of the r1th century, and that 
of Eustathius or Eumathius, (if the former be his name, he 
must not be confounded with the learned commentator on 
Homer, although he is supposed to have lived about the middle 
of the 12th century,) seem to have been equally unworthy of 
preservation; and we shall therefore record nothing farther 
concerning them than their titles; the former of which is 
* Rhodanthe and Dosicles,” and the latter «‘ Hysminias and 
Ismene.” “The critic before us reserves all that he has to say © 
of the inedited romance in verse by Nicetas Eugenianus, in- 
titled «* The Loves of Drosillus and Chariclea,” for the edition 
of the Greek text, with a French version and notes, which he 
promises to give in the fourth volume of these Miscellanies. — 
Heliodorus’s « #Ethiopics,” or the ‘* Loves of Theagenes and 

Chariclea,” 
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Chariclea,” constitute the most regular and the most chaste 


‘romance of all that remain to our times. Its style, as Photius 


justly observes, is adapted to the occasion, and remarkable for 
its simplicity and sweetness ; while the story is varied by the 
unexpected misfortunes of the characters, and by their won- 
derful escapes from those misfortunes. The denouement, as 
the Bishop of Avranches remarks, is admirable ; it is perfectly 
natural, grows out of the subject, and produces a very touching 
and pathetic effect. Several editions and reprints of this in- 
teresting work have been published ; among the former, is an 
excellent one by D.Coray,; and it has been translated into every 
modern language. 

Heliodorus was born at Emesia in Phoenicia, in the reign of 
Theodosius the Great. The Byzantine historian Socrates 
informs us that he composed his romance in his youth; and 
that, being made Bishop of Tricca in Thessaly, he introduced . 
the custom of ejecting every minister of the church from his 
ofice who continued any nuptial intercourse with the wife 
whom he had married we fie his ordination. If this be true, 
we confess that our interest in the Thessalian Bishop and his 
romance is much diminished: but we had rather, for a mo- 


- ment at least, listen to a very different story of Heliodorus, as 


it is related by Nicephorus Callistes. The Provincial Synod 
enjoined the Bishop of Tricca to burn his Romance, which in 
their wisdom and delicacy, (for prudery is of all ages, sexes, and 
professions,) they had pronounced to be improper for the perusal 
of young persons: but, with the true spirit of an author, Heli- 
odorus resigned his mitre, and preserved his romance. 

We shall conclude this long article with a French epigram 
on the above story by M. La Monnoye: but we must first 
offer our readers some very pretty Latin lines, and a transla- 
tion of them, descriptive of the hero and heroine of the 
«¢ ZEthiopics.” 

‘¢ Per terras comitem dat se Chariclea, per undas, 

Theagenemque suum, sed patienter amat. 

Fidus amans sociam, sed cast, asservat amantem ; 
Oscula eunt tenera plena pudicitie: 

Et quum legitimis venerunt tempora tedis, 
Senserunt Veneris gaudia prima sue. 

Vos, ob vos omnes huc appellamus amantes, 
Ut tam castus agat, non furiatus, amor.” 


These verses were prefixed to the Lyons edition of Helio- 
dorus in 1611. 
O’er land, o’er sea, where’er her lover bends, 


Fair Chariclea faithfully attends. 
: The 
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The true Theagenes protects his love, 

And guiltless kisses their reliance prove, 

But when the blest, the sanction’d season came, 
They felt the first enjoyment of their flame. 
Oh ye, who love, ilieieance here acquire, 
And glow as fondly with as pure a fire. 


The epigram is as follows : 


“ Mitre, fardeau lassant, disoit Héliodore, 
J’aurois grand besoin d’ellébore, 
Si, pour te conserver, je briclois mon romant ; 
Ma téte, 2 Pavenir, sera plus honoree, 
Pour avoir su produire un livre si charmant, 
Que pour avoir été mitrée.” 


«¢ Mitre, burthen of my head,’’ 
The Thessalian bishop said, 
«¢ Quite a madman should I be, 
Burning my romance for thee. 
Much more fame that head will crown, 
Much more durable renown, 
As the head of such a writer, 


Than of one who wore a mitre.”’ 
Hod. 











OO 


Art. II. Mémoires de Goldoni, &c.; i.e. Memoirs of Gotpont, 
and of his theatrical Productions. By himself. 2 Vols. Octavo. 
Paris. 1814. London, Colburn. 


Brcrerar is a term which has a different import on the 
opposite sides of the British channel. From Marseilles to 
Calais, it implies the full and explicit delineation of -character 
and conduct, even to the smallest incidents and most fleeting 
thoughts that present any peculiar distinction between the in- 
dividual and the collective species; and, in embracing the 
better side, it turns not away from the more dishonourable 
traits that may mark the man. This system of self-espionage 
was first instituted by La Montaigne ; it was carried to an ex- 
travagant length by Rousseau; it returned to its primitive 
temper under the happy pen of Marmontel ; and it lends oc- 
casional amusement to the pages of their imitator GoLDONI, 
In this country, literary biography, with few exceptions, con- 
tents itself with the birth, parentage, and education, the early 
symptoms of excellence, quick perception, instances of reten- 
tive memory, praises of schoolmasters, prizes at college, arrival 
at a garret in London, struggles and quarrels with over-reach- 
ing booksellers, poverty, solitude and sentiment, bad dinners, 
and an early and miserable end. Such we apprehend to be a 
fair analysis of Johnson’s lives, if we except the admirable cri- 
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ticism to which they give occasion. A biographer on Zhis side 
of the channel is contented with relating what may be related ; 
while on the other side that which was never intended to be re- 
corded forms an equal, and unhappily the more entertaining, 
part of the ‘story. Not to mention the real frankness of La 
Montaigne, the affected frankness of Rousseau, the natural and 
ungarnished history of MJarmontel, the avowed and unblushing 
infamy of Richelieu, and the natveté of a Stab/, who were both 
the subjects and the authors of their histories, we may trace 
the same desire to reveal the man, and the whole man, in the 
Memoirs of Grammont, written by an English apostle of the 
French school; and yet more prominently displayed in the 
gallery of portraits bequeathed to us by S¢. Simon. Of all bio- 
graphers, this last is possibly most true to nature: of all ser- 
vitudes, that of a despotic court is possibly the most degrading 
to the heart and mind; and if the ‘* caructére haineux,” attri- 
buted to the Duc de Saint Simon, has not misguided his pen, of 
all courts since the pagan courts of ‘Tiberius and Nero, that of 
Louis XIV. in his latter days abounded most in the monotony 
of human misery. The perfect portraiture of the master and. 
his slaves, by the severe but vigilant Saint Simon, will descend 
to posterity together with the unjust eulogies of partial histo- 
rians and biographers, and act as a corrective on minds that are 
liable to be dazzled by false glitter or deluded by false taste. 
No country has produced a harvest of biography so copious 
or so excellent as France ;—to seize and delineate a character 
exactly, neither to exaggerate nor extenuate, neither to omit 
nor to set down aught in malice, is the pride of French bio- 
graphy. ‘This may not have been avowed, although, from the 
increasing and never satiated demand for French memoirs, it is 
evidently though silently admitted ; and indeed, paradoxical as 
it may seem, we question whether any human invention can 
devise and string events together, as agreeably as they sponta- 
neously fall in the chequered life of a2 man of enterprize. 
Still, with all due_respect to the Sieur GoLpon1, we do not 
class his memoirs with those which have given interest to this 
style of composition. A decent writer of the language, in the 
early part of his memoir he is a clumsy copyist of Hamilton 
and Marmentel; while, a stranger to their natural and easy 
graces, he seeks an antithesis in almost every sentence, and an 
unseasonable pleasantry in almost every paragraph. The larger 
part of the two volumes which we have before us forms an al- 
most continued tissue of successful or unsuccessful levities; 


and, as the unsuccessful are ninety and nine against one, the 


value of the work must rest not on style or sentiment, but on 


_ the events of a varied life, and on the light thrown by it (in 


7 a most 
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a most unpleasant manner) on the progress of that theatrical 
talent of which the development has obtained for the author a 
considerable share of popularity. ‘The very appearance of the 
pages, arranged as they evidently are by the author’s direction, 
in so many divisions, presents a certain idea of unconnection, 
or, to use a French term, a décousu of manner, which, although 
attempted for the purpose of alluring, succeeds only in fa- 
tiguing the reader. We have no continued narrative ; — all 
is ambitious, — all is scintillation, — digression, — apropos, and 
consequently disappointment. Not © speak of that vulgar 
tone which is contracted by habitual intercourse with the green- 
rooms, and with the prémiéres amoureuses of so many strolling 
and stationary companies, we cannot but reprobate a certain 
light and trifling mention of actions and sentiments that are 
too important to be converted to a jest. 

We are far from denying that Italy is much indebted to this 
writer for attempting the reformof her comic theatre; neither 
can the author, who has witnessed in his life-time eighteen edi- 
tions of one hundred and fifty comedies in prose and verse, be 
in need of much apology for presenting to the world his por- 
trait, drawn by his own hand: — but, besides the propriety of 
giving some account of himself, M. GoLponr was influenced 
by another motive yet more forcible, viz. self-interest. Per- 
ceiving that several of his works were printed without his per- 
mission, (a larceny admitting no redress in a country like Italy, 
which is divided against itself,) the injured author, to put a stop 
(as far as he could) to future pillage, resolved to preface every 
subsequent volume with a detached morsel of his biography : 
which should serve the triple purpose of sign-manual to the 
genuineness of the edition, as a preface, and also as a farther 
advance to the history of his whole life; and, as it appears to 
have been his intention to /ive writing, he conceived that his 
last comedy for the stage would contain for its introduction 
nearly the last of its author’s history. The dissipation of Paris, 
in which capital he passed his latter years, interrupted this 
scheme; and, contenting himself with translating from the 
Italian the part which was already finished, and making a few 
additions, he has furnished us with the present work. 

GoLpon! was born at Venice, as he tells us, ¢ in a grand and 
noble mansion,’ but his family was originally of Modena. His 
grandfather, Charles, consoled himself for the loss of his first wife 
by espousing a widow, one of whose daughter's he consigned in 
marriage to his son. My mother,’ says the author, ‘ was a 
pretty brunette: she was a little lame, but very inviting.’ His 
grandfather, devoted to a life of pleasure, hired a magnificent 
. country-house, six leagues from Venice, where he exeited the » 
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envy of all the neighbourhood by the splendor of his entertain- 
ments: but, being deprived of this house by the artifice of an 
envious man, he settled at Carrara, farmed all the possessions 
‘belonging to the Prince at Venice, increased his expences, re- 
‘presented comedies and operas at his own house, and attracted 
‘thither the best actors and most famous musicians of the day. 
Visitors also flocked from every quarter. ‘I was born,’ says 
Gotpomt, ‘during all this bustle, and in this abundance; 
how could I despise the theatre? How could I dislike gaiety ?” 
— ‘My mother’ (he continues, in the character of a comic 
writer, we suspect, rather than truly) * brought me forth 
almost without a pang, and she loved me for it the better. I 
‘did not announce my entrance into the world by cries, and this 
gentleness seemed to give presages of my pacific character, 
which from that hour have never been belied. I was the jewel 
of the house; my nurse declared that I had wit; my mother 
charged herself with my education, and my father with my 
amusement. He constructed a puppet-shew: he directed the 
‘motions of the figures with his own hand, assisted by one or 
two of his friends; and at four years old I thought that the 
amusement was most delicious.’ 

Such is the coxcomb-style which pervades the early part of 
these memoirs. ‘The death of the writer’s grandfather, as we 
might naturally expect, unhinged a family subsisting on the 
riot of his house. Profusion was followed by penury ; his 

father, although ‘ not deficient in wit,’ had neglected his son’s 
education, and a second child increased the embarrassment : 

‘ but, as he was by no means fond of dwelling too long on sad 
reflections, he left Madame with a small part of the wreck of 
their finances, and took a journey to Rome for a little diversion. 
At four years of age, GoLpont says, ‘he read and wrote, knew 
his catechism by heart, was placed under a preceptor, and was 
fond of ‘books ;’~and, although the sentences follow with an 
‘epigrammatic rapidity which confounds time and circum- 
stance, at an age scarcely more advanced, we suppose, * he was 
learning his grammar with facility, and the principles of geo- 
graphy and arithmetic: but his favourite reading was comedy.’ 
His first author was Ciccoguini; and, as ‘* the sports of chil- 
dren satisfy the child,” he found great delight in the trivial 
scenes of the Florentine author. At eight years of age, he had 
frequently perused and began to imitate his model by a comedy 
of his own growth; anda copy of this infantine production was 
‘forwarded to his father, who, it appears, had been metamor- 
phosed into a physician. “If,” said Dr. Goldoni, charmed by 
this premature proof of genius, and calcu:ating on the princi- 
ples of arithmetic, — * if nine years yield four carats of wit, 
eighteen 
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eighteen years should yield a dozen carats; and, by successive 
progression, he may arrive at perfection.” 

The author takes advantage of a visit to his father to de- 
scribe his agitation on first mounting a horse. This is done 
in the style of farce, and is as unfortunate as, we think, most of 
his attempts at wit have proved through these volumes.’ The 
meeting took place at Perugia : 


‘ My father made me remark the citadel built by Paul theThird, at 
a time when Perugia enjoyed republican liberty, under the pretence 
of benefiting the , aa with a hospital for their sick, and for 
pilgrims. This pious successor to the chair of St. Peter, on finishing; 
the work, introduced cannons into the place in carts covered wit 
straw; and, when the Chi viva was uttered from the battlements, the 
citizens found it necessary to make answer, “ Long live Paul III.” ? 


It would be an idle attempt to follow GoLponr through his 
examination at the Jesuits’ college of this city; and yet more 
idle to discover the reason of that sudden illumination, which,” 
though he was the dullest in the school, on one happy day 
gave him the prize over all his competitors : —— but so we sup- 
pose it was. A play and a play-house were his rage. His 
father, to gratify this darling desire, fitted up a theatre in a 
hall of the Hotel of Antinori; and, as females are not allowed to 
act in the states of the Pope, the part of a lady and the prologue 
were conferred on our hero, The style of this prologue was 
the style of the Italian drama of that day ; metaphor, hyperbole, 
antithesis, inflation, and bombast, had usurped the place of 
common sense: on every stage in Italy: but his father was 
accustomed to it. The commencement is a fine relic of 
the art: 


¢ Most benign heaven,’ (this was the name given to the auditory, 
¢ to the rays of your most refulgent sun, behold us, like butterflies, 
expanding the tender wings of our conceits, and raising our flight to 
your meridian radiance.’—‘ This charming prologue brought me a 
bushel of sugar-plums, with which the theatre was filled, and I was 
almost blinded. This is the usual applause in the papal territories. 
The piece in which I played was La Sorellina di Don Pilone; and 1 
was much commended: for in a country in which such spectacles are 
uncommon, the spectators are not nice.’ 


On his way from Perugia to Venice, the author embarked in 
an expedition with a company of comedians at Rimini, in 
whose society he performed the journey thence to Chiozza, 
Their assemblage is thus described: —‘ ‘Twelve persons, actors 
and actresses, a prompter, a machinist, a keeper of the ward- 
tobe, eight servants, four chamber-maids, two nurses, children 
of all ages, dogs, cats, monkeys, birds, pigeons, and a lamb: 
it was the ark of Noah.’? Our readers will perceive in this de- 
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scription nothing beyond the ordinary oddity of a Margate hoy’ 


yet it must be converted into an effort to raise a laugh ; — and, 
then a poor attempt at continuing the laugh is made by the 


description of a quarrel between the conductor of the boat. and 
the prémicre amoureuse, for not having prepared a bouillon, with- 
out which the lady could not dine. This sally is succeeded 
by another, about a cat belonging to the same interesting lady, 
which was pursued by a sailor, We notice these follies as 
characteristic of the Memoirs, and without any intention of 
doing violence to the dramas of GoLponi. Indeed, the same 
pen is to be discovered, and nearly the same manner, in all his 
works; but that which, when “ submitted to the eye,” is more 
pleasant, is frequently known to failin description; more _par- 
ticularly when description professes truth for its canvass. We 
approve the rule of transferring scenes in real life to the theatre, 
hich should be its shadow: but to reverse the rule would be 
o offend grossly against all the decencies and probabilities. ‘The 
ground-work of these memoirs may be true: but the language of 
the first volume, at least, has always a dash of the theatre, a cer- 
tain air of insincerity, which proves to us that every scene is not 
represented exactly as it passed. ‘Thus, when his father returns 
unexpectedly, and rushes into the apartment of Mad. GoLpont, 
complaining of his son, the latter is during the whole time a 
listener in an adjoining closet; and the stale theatrical practice 
of dragging the young culprit from his hiding-place is repeated 
in the history of real life. 

At Venice, Go.poni was articled to an attorney; and it will 
excite no small degree of surprize to hear that the first drama- 
tist, who introduced the better school to the notice of his coun- 
trymen, began his literary career in the fortieth year of his age.— 
Jt cannot be expected that persons at our advanced time of life 
are possessed of sufficient agility to accompany this versatile 
author from Venice to Rome, and thence.to Venice again, to 
Pavia, to Milan, and through all his mazy pilgrimages; neither 
do the events that occur on the several roads appear worthy of 
much remark. As he grew older, he became more and more 
sensible that his country had lost the true comic spirit. During 
his residence at Pavia, where he received the tonsure, he applied 
himself with attention to the Greek and Roman drama, and to 
the modern comedies of France, England, andSpain. To the 
method, style, and precision of the antient, he wished to add 
the interest and character which are to be found in many of the 
modern pieces. In the course of his vacations, some new light was 
thrown on his darling subject by the Mandragore of Machiavelli: 
which profligate but humorous piece was inadvertently lent to 
him by a monk, who was unacquainted with the wit and 
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danger of the pages with which he furnished his young friend. 
Ten perueals of it left impressed on GoLponi’s mind the reso- 
lution to imitate its beauties and avoid its abominations: but 
these divitie misere are not gained without producing some evil 
effect on their possessor. On returning to Pavia, he was en- 
gaged in a dispute, common to collegians, with the townsmen 
of the place; and, while his young friends repelled force 
by force, Gotponi, armed with a licentious pen, was con- 
victed of having written a satire on the young ladies of Pavia, 
which caused his expulsion from college, and exposed- him to 
the revenge of brothers and husbands who had been insulted in 
the persons of their female relatives. 

At Udina, the author applied himself once more to the study 
of the law. He also frequented the church; and, as a specimen 
of his edification, his memory having carried off the divisions 
and substance of six and thirty sermons, he reduced them into 
the contracted and grotesque form of as many sonnets, of which 
the publication procured him the thanks of the orator an 
the admiration of all the good people of Udina. His residence 
at this city, however, was (as usual) interrupted by some idle 
intrigues, unworthy of us to mention, and of his more serious 
years to have remembered. ‘To our complaint at these levities, 
we cannot but add another against the shame which he evinces 
at aay | for a time to a more honourable passion. At 
Chiozza, he was enamoured of a young and beautiful. girl, at 
a convent-school, who was otherwise engaged ; and his regret 
at parting is thus feelingly described : ¢ I no longer saw the Di- 
rectress, nor her pupil; and, God be thanked, in a very short 
time I forgot the one and the other!’ Another tender and vir- 
tuous attachment is laughed out of countenance in the same 
manner. ‘The death of his father in some degree puts a stop 
to this biographical harlequinade, and brings back the authag 
to rather better feelings and far better taste. This event 
fixed him in the profession of an advocate at Venice, whence 
he was obliged to remove in order to avoid the performance of 
an inconsiderate promise of marriage. In a short time after- 
ward, we find him secretary to a governor of Milan: but he 
soon demands his discharge, becomes a wanderer, as before, 
always happy, generally poor, the associate of strollers, of 
abbés, and of peasants, until he found it safe to return to 
Venice. ‘To this place he is peculiarly attached ; ‘ they sing,’ 
says he, ‘in the squares, in the streets, and on the canals, 
The shop-keepers sing until they sell their mérchandise; work- 
men sing on leaving their labor ; and the gondoliers sing while 
they wait on their masters. The basis of the Venetian cha- 
tacter is gaiety$ and the’ basis of the Venetian language’ is 
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pleasantry.” In this lively city, where even the saints are» 
made to lend their names to the theatres, he represented, with 
universal applause, his Belisario, which was followed by se- 
veral other pieces, of unequal merit, but of general success. 
‘ My language,’ he says, ¢ was not elegant, and my versification 
never verged towards the sublime: but it was the better 
adapted to bring back to reason a public which had been ac- 
customed to hyperboles, antitheses, and the absurdities of the 
gigantic and romantic style.’ Having experienced infidelity 
in the principal actress of the theatre, GoLponz avenged him-— 
self by representing the affair in his Don Juan, and compli- 
mented the lady and her paramour by assigning to them, in: 
= piece, the exact characters which they had: played in actual 
ife. 
At Genoa, the author gained a prize in the lottery, and ano- 
ther in a wife, who formed the happiness of his existence 3 
jand from this time we cannot refuse him the merit of a com-' 
ete reform in’ style and character. His first endeavour was 
to banish from his stage those whimsical personages, who are 
commonly known in the South by the appellation of the four 
Italian masks. ‘The history of their families is curious; and 
from their antiquity they had so completely subjected Italian 
taste to their empire, that the whole peninsula at different 
times revolted against the innovator who wished to expel them 
from the comic scene. Let us hear M. Goiponi: 


‘ Before I explain my ideas on this subject, I conceive that my 
reader will thank me for a short digression on the origin and employ- 
ment of these four masks. : 

¢ Comedy, which has at all times been the favourite spectacle of 
civilized nations, had shared the fate of the arts and sciences, and 
been swallowed:up in the ruin of empires and the decline of letters : 
but the germ of comedy was never quite extinct in the fertile ima- 
gination of the Italians. ‘The first who laboured to revive it, being 
disappointed, during a dark age, in skilful writers, had the boldness 
to compose plans, to divide them into acts and scenes, and to utter 
as impromptus, conversations, thoughts, and pleasantries which were, 
previously concerted. 

‘ Those who could read (and the rich were not of the number) 
observed that the comedies of Plautus and Terence always contained 
fathers who were dupes, debauched sons, amorous girls, lying valets, 
and corrupt maid-servants ; and, traversing the different cantons of 
Italy, they took their fathers at Venice and at Bologna, their valets 
at Bergamo, their enamoured youths and maids, and their soubrettes, 
in the states of Rome and Tuscany. 

¢ We must not wait for written proofs of this reasoning, because 
we are speaking of an age in which writing was nearly unknown, 
but I prove my assertion in this manner. ‘The Pantaloon has always 
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been Venetian, the doctor a Bolognese, and the harlequin and 
clown have * ever been from Bergamo ; from these places, the actors 
took those comic characters which are known to us by the name of 
the four Italian masks. —I advance these remarks not entirely from 
my own conception: I amin possession of a manuscript of the fif- 
teenth century, in good preservation, bound in parchment, which 
contains a hundred and twenty subjects or canvasses of Italian 
pieces, called comedies of the art; and of which the principal 
basis consists invariably of a pantaloon, a Venetian merchant; the 
doctor, a lawyer of (Soll Brighella and Harlequin, valets of. 
Bergamo ; the first quick and active, the other heavy. Their anti- 

uity and permanent existence prove their origin. — With regard to 
their employment, the pantaloon and the doctor, whom the Italians 
call the two old men, represent the part of fathers and other venerable 
characters, ( les roles @ manteau.) The first is a merchant, because 
Venice was in those antient times the richest and most extensive coms 
mercial country inItaly. He has ever preserved the antient Venetian 
costume. The black robe and woollen bonnet are yet worn at 
Venice ; while the red waistcoat, breeches cut like drawers, and redy. 
stockings and slippers, represent exactly the dress of the antient in# 
habitants of the Adriatic lagoons; and the beard, which was a great 
ornament in those distant ages, has been carried to a grotesque ex- 
treme in these latter days. 

‘ The second old man, called the doctor, has been selected from 
the legal profession for the purpose of contrasting the learned with 
the commercial man ; and he is from Bologna, because an university 
existed in that city, which, with all the ignorance of the time, yet 
adhered to the charges and emoluments of professors. His dress pre- 
serves the antient costume of the bar of Bologna, which is nearl 
the same to this hour; and the singular mask, which covers the 
forehead and nose, has been imitated from a wine-mark which de- 
formed the face of a lawyer in those days. ‘This tradition yet exists 
among the amateurs of the comedy of art. 

‘ The Brighella and Harlequin, called in Italy the two Zanis, 
have been borrowed from Bergamo. The adroitness of the first, and 
the extreme heaviness of the second, are proofs of this assertion ; be- 
cause in no other country do we find these two extremes in the class 
of the people. Brighella represents an intriguing, roguish, dis- 
honest valet. His dress is a kind of livery; and his tawny mask 
is a satire on the complexion of the inhabitants of those lofty moun- 
tains, scorched by the heat of the sun. Some actors of these parts 
have taken the name of fenocchio, fiqueto, and scapino: but, under 
every name, the character of the valet of Bergamo remains un- 
changed. 

‘ The harlequins also have their different names: but they are al- 
ways natives of Bergamo, heavy and clownish ; and their dress re. 








* These two personages are exactly reversed in this country. 
The real and original Ttafan harlequin is the heavy, and the Brighella 
the light and active zani. The former is attired in a dress of various 

jgolours, to shew his poverty and propensity to stealing. Rev. 
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presents a poor devil who picks up pieces of different stuffs and 
colours to mend his cloths. Their hat corresponds with their beg- 


;.and their tail of a hare, with which it is decorated, is to this 
ar the usual ornament of the peasants of Bergamo. 


‘ I conceive that I have thus clearly demonstrated the origin of 
the four masks of Italian comedy.’ 


It would be impossible to conceive a state of things more 
unfayourable to the efforts of Gotpon1, than the prejudice for 
the four masks. ‘The mask for ever destroyed all expression. 
Whether the actor was impressed with joy, sorrow, love, or 
anger, the same dull leathern face presented itself to the spec- 
tators.. In vain might he gesticulate, and change the tone of 
his voice ; never could he succeed in discovering, by the fea- 
tures of his face, which are the interpreters of the heart, the 
different passions that assailed him. ‘The masks of Greece and 
Rome were a sort of speaking-trumpets, devised for raising 
the voice to an elevation suited to the vast extent of their amphi- 
Wheatres: but the passions and sentiments were not carried to 
that degree of refined delicacy which is requisite to modern 
times, and more especially to the French style. An actor of 
these days is expected to represent a variety of expression, and 
yariety was precluded by the mask. 


¢ I was assailed,’ adds Gotpon1, ‘ by continued and increasing 
complaints : both parties equally annoyed me, and I endeavoured to 
satisfy them both. 1 condescended to produce some pieces a canevas, 
(pieces in which the plot is indicated by the author, and the words 
are left to the impromptus of the performers,) without ceasing to 
represent others of character. I introduced masks into the former, 
and employed the noble and interesting comedy in the latter. Each 
part had its share of satisfaction; and, with time and patience, I 
brought them all to one mind, and had the pleasure of seeing myself 
authorized to follow my own taste, which, in a few years, became the 
- prevailing taste in Italy.’ . . 


Next to the monstrous absurdity of the four Italian masks, 
nothing sets the Italian charactér in a more grotesque light than 
the sacred names given to the theatres of Venice, on which 
these buffooneries had been so much applauded :— Saint 
Samuel, St. John Chrysostom, St. Luke, and St. Angelo. In 
commencing his theatrical career, many were the artifices by 
which GoLvont attempted to build his new school on the ruin 
of the old. To instruct an audience not acquainted with the 
principles of criticism, he represented .a critical dialogue in 
verse called J/ teatro comico, containing the best canons for cri- 
ticism, and particularly useful as a glossary to his own pieces. 
At one time, he had to encounter the religious vapours of a 
first actress ; at another, the necessity of giving his seis 
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parts to a superannuated dame; and at another, he had to Jabour 
under the disadvantage of a theatre too large for the cadences 

of voice or the expression of countenance. Still, with ineffa- 

ble good humour, he wrote the almost incredible number of 
sixteen pieces within the season 3 and, from: the time of quit- 

ting the theatre of St. Angelo to his arrival at Paris, his hours 

were exclusively devoted to a labour which now began to de- 

generate into drudgery. In passing through Loretto, on a 

journey to Rome, he treats us with an account of our Lady of 
Loretto, and her shrine, in the true style of the olden credu- 

lity. His interview with the Pope is droll; and, as at Paris. 
his performances failed of success from their buffoonery, 

so at Rome his first comedy was lost through the want of 

Punchinello. 

At the age of fifty-two, he accepted an invitation from Signor 
Zannuzzi to compose for the Italian comedy of Paris: but the 
characteristic gaiety of the people, for whom he was to write 
led him into an-error common to all those who have nev 
visited their capital. Imagining the comic genius to reign 
there uncontrouled, he gave wings to his imagination, and 
successively failed in almost every attempt to please. The 
rigid laws, to which the French comedy is subject, were to 
GoLDoni so many fetters; and, instead of conducting the 
Italian comedy, he was glad to accept a pension from the 
court as instructor to the princesses. In this new employment, 
we find him happy in himself, attached to his wife, the guar- 
dian of his brother’s children, performing all the proper 
duties of life, and conciliating all the friends within his reach. 
A long residence in this capital gave him an insight into 
the fastidious taste of the Parisian world: incessant application 
to the language was rewarded by its attainment; and the 
author who had failed in his maternal tongue was applauded, 
to the utmost of his hopes, for his Bourru Bienfaisant. It was 
his intention to have read this piece to Rousseau, and he had ob- 
tained the philosopher’s permission to that effect: but he was 
restrained from availing himself of it, by reflecting that the 
character would infallibly be applied by his captious hearer 
to himself. A man of extreme benevolence and beneficence, 
dashed with a certain waspish fretfulness, was a personage new 
to the French stage, and its success was a sort of theatrical 
epoch. 

The life of this easy, benevolent, and ingenious man now 
consists in little more than excursions of pleasure from Paris to 
Versailles, Marly, Compicgne, Fontainebleau, &c., whither 
he went yearly in the train of the court. He lives to relate 
tous the marriage of the Dauphin with the beautiful Marie 
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Antoinette, and is a witness of the festivals which celebrated 
the births of two of their children. His old age is soothed 
by the urbanity of numerous and respected friends ; and, how- 
ever we may reprobate the style of these memoirs, we can- 
not but applaud the tone of benevolence and gratitude which 
pervades them. 

We have purposely forborn to notice the dramatic compo- 
sitions of GoLpont, because a future article will comprize a 
work by M. Sismondi, in which they necessarily form a promi- 
nent and distinctive feature. If he had the credit of expelling 
from the stage the pedantic compositions of the Abbé Chiari, 
and of rising victor from his struggle with the Comte Charles 
Gozzi:— if he tore off the Masks, and gave expression to the 
exterior as well as to the language of his characters ; —if many 
of his situations are happily contrived, many of his scenes na- 
tural, and all unaffected ; — yet will he shrink from a compa- 

ison with Mzsliére, even in the latter’s inferior pieces. 
Voltaire, it is true, has said that the appearance of GoLponr . 
at the Ital‘an theatre might be called, like the poem of Trissino, 

“¢ Italy delivered from the Goths.” ‘This compliment is well 
deserved ; and, as it is exactly true, we take leave of the author 

in whose honour it was said, until Szsmondi shall fix our atten- 
tion on the dramas which called it forth. 

The London edition of this book so teems with typographical 
errors, that an inexperienced person might sometimes hesitate 
in recognizing the language in which it is written : — Ex. gr., 
sa caractere for son caractére: — Je me fis que for Je ne fis que: — 
plupat for plipart:—le ruines for la ruine:—Jla nom for le 
nom: —le Philosophie Anglois for le Philcsophe Anglois, &c. 
Indeed, three errors of this kind per page would be the very 
lowest estimate throughout the whole work. Bl 














Art. III. L? Angleterre au Commencement du igme Siccle; &c. i.e. 
England at the Peisuiny of the Nineteenth Century. By M. pe 
Levis. 8vo. pp.420. Paris. 1814. Imported by De Boffe. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

HE travels of a foreigner in England have naturally a 
powerful interest with readers in this country. Nations, 
like individuals, place a part of their happiness in character, 
and cannot tutor themscives into an indifference respecting the 
praise or blame of their neighbours. ‘They may ascribe to 
bigotry, to prejudice, to malice, or to ignorance, the unwel- 
come observations which they encounter: but it is only inas- 
much as they hope to refute, that they can sincerely despise 


satire. In all things, the way to mend is to listen patiently 
— to 
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to hostile criticism; and we should rather mistrust the flattery 
of native cajolers of the people than the censure of enlighetned 
strangers. 7 

Perhaps the English deserve uncourtly guests, because they 
are not urbane visitors. ‘hey do not enter ‘a foreign country 
in the spirit of accommodation, but usually complain aloud of 
everything which they find otherwise than at home ; and, ac- 
customed to no privations, but willing to pay for indulgence, 
they claim all sorts of supplies at the command of a full purse, 
A foreigner, on the contrary, is more aggrieved by the dearness 
than by the deficiency of reception here. Bred to a military 
disdain of luxury, when only personal gratification is at stake, 
he can contentedly forego every comfort which he is not seen to 
spare ; his orders at an inn are rather a sacrifice to appearance 
than to enjoyment; and if the expected decorums be but 
observed, neatness itself will be offered up to economy. The 
travelling Englishman is constantly occupied in teaching his 
own way to others; the travelling foreigner, in learning what- 
ever will facilitate his progress cheaply. 

M. De Levis, author of the volume before us, was born in 
Canada, and is the son of the Marshal Levis who commanded 
there before the peace of 1763. He has visited England five 
several times, possesses our language with almost native in- 
timacy, has enjoyed the advantage of various and distinguished 
introductions, and has been attracted to Hull, Newcastle, Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, as well as to 
the more usual haunts of foreigners, Portsmouth, London, 
Oxford, Bath, and Bristol. He is therefore tolerably qualified 
by extensive observation to delineate the characteristics of our 
country: but, having seen all that is magnificent in Europe, he 
is somewhat fastidious. : 

Half a century ago, the Irish Abbé Gros/ey drew up in French 
an entertaining account of Great Britain. His four volumes, 
intitled Londres, were printed in 1770, and were well abridged 
and translated by Dr. Nugent. More recently, M. Baert 
printed a geographical description of this island, under the title 
of Tableau de la Grande Bretagne, which is the usual source of 
French information concerning us. It is welcome to find in a 
more compendious form, and in a less formal compend, the 


substance of current knowlege and of circulating opinion. 


M. Levis, having made his remarks at different times on the 
same objects, has not given a journal of his tour, but rather a 
collection of the results impressed on his mind by successive 
visits to the same district. In other books of travels, the 
scenery is attached to the successive motions of the observer, 
the face of the country is painted and the style of building is 
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criticized, in the order and at the moment in which it comes 
beneath the author’s eye :—but here the traveller vanishes from 
the scene; instead of our moving with him, the towns are 
made to come to us; there is inspection, bue the inspector 
seems lost. In short, it is the book of a_geographer: but of a 
geographer who, like Herodotus, has visited the places which 
he describes. It is meritorious to disdain egotism; yet the 
personal interest which we take in a traveller, who is the per- 
petual hero of his own tale, adds to the vivacity of a narrative 
even when it detracts from its completeness. 

The first chapter describes the passage from Calais to Dover; 
and it is observed that both havens ought to be deepened, so 
that vessels might be able to enter with passengers even at low 
water. The pettiness of the houses at Dover offends; the 
rooms, though neat, are said to be like ship-cabins, and appear 
to be made for a people of Lilliputians ; the houses at Calais 
are on a more noble scale. 

Chapter II. describes the route from Dover to Rochester. 
The roads are narrow, the cultivation is not assiduous, and the 
same air of littleness remains at Canterbury. The cathedral is 
censured for interior nakedness, the tasteless choice of the pro- 
testant iconoclasts; and the hop-grounds are said to be far 
less picturesque than vineyards. Italian vineyards are no doubt 
picturesque, where the vines climb up the elm and the poplar, 
and hang festoons of grapes from tree to tree: but a Burgundy 
vine-yard is not handsomer than a bean-field. 

In the third chapter, the author describes the interval between 
Chatham and London; and some old anecdotes of highway- 
men: are repeated, which belong ‘to manners of other times. 
Here the country begins to make an impression; the dtcks, 
the view of London from Shooter’s-hill, the commencing tun- 


‘nel at Gravesend, the marine establishments at Woolwich, and 


the hospital at Greenwich, call forth some symptoms of re- 
covery from disappointment. 

Chapter IV. begins to paint London. ‘The houses are cha- 
racterized as all alike, without ornament, ill furnished, and in- 
convenient. The last epithet is surely improper; since they 
comprize, in the least possible space, those accommodations 


- which our peculiar manners render necessary. ‘That practical 
equality of enjoyment, which disposes such vast classes of the 


people to live in a way apparently so alike, is one of the meri- 


» torious features of our form of society. 


The fifth chapter speaks of the shops, which are said to dis- 


- appoint when entered; all that is worth seeing having been 
. placed in the window. | However beautiful are the foot-pave- 
- ments, it is justly observed that we have no long sheltered walk 
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in London,—no Palais-royal, as at Paris,—no rue du Po, as at 
Turin,—where in wet weather the loungers can saunter under 
arched porticoes. 

An antiquarian history of London is given in Chapter VI. 
The derivation of the name has hitherto been sought in Cim- 
bric language, under the mistaken idea that Britons speaking 
Welsh once inhabited the eastern coast: but of this we have 
neither historic evidence nor natural probability. The Romans 
had already appointed a comes littoris Saxanici, (see the Notitia 
in Gale’s Scriptores, 1591,) long before the arrival of Hengist 
and Horsa; and in this Saxon coast they included the entire 
eastern promontory, from Kent to Norfolk. Consequently, the 
Saxon language was domesticated along the Oriental shore 
during the Roman domination. We ought, therefore, to derive 
the name of London, which first occurs in ‘Tacitus, from Saxon 
words, such as Jong town, and not, with Camden, from Welsh 
words. 

Chapter VII. treats of the principal churches ; and St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, St.Stephen’s, Walbrook, and St. Martin’s, 
are severally praised. In the eighth chapter, the hospitals, 
and in the ninth the courts of justice, are introduced. West- 
minster Hall and Newgate are noticed as fine monuments of 
architecture. ‘The rest of our public buildings, with the ex- 
ception of two bridges, are treated with excessive contempt. 
No doubt, a want of simplicity, a want of magnitude, and a 
want of wholeness, are betrayed in many of our public build- 
ings : but taste in architecture is not easily reduced to fixed prin- 
ciples. "We might wish to see churches and courts of justice 
in the Gothic style; an India-house with Hindoo decorations 
of architecture ; academies and theatres in the Greek taste ; 
and the dwellings of the nobility in the newest European 
fashion. Ina commercial town which has intercourse with 
the antipodes, the Chinese merchant should build on a model 
from Canton, and the Greek merchant on a model from 
Smyrna. Every manner may be good, because it is adapted to 
its purpose, which implies no breach of costume; it is the 
motly, the incongruous, the mixture of distinct ages and na- 
tions, which is chiefly reprehensible. Any pure manner, ap- 
plied appropriately, may be defended by the critic. 

The attack on the British Museum at p.198 is, we fear, in 
some respects justifiable. Why. not devote separate establish- 
ments to a national library, to a cabinet of natural history, and 
to a museum of antiquities? No one of these collections is 
good of its kind, nor well conducted, because it is jumbled 
together in such heterogeneous partnership. Many foolish 
objects of curiosity are shewn at the British Museum, which a 
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a private collector would throw into a rubbish-cart, but which, 
because they belong to the public, must continue to make us 
ridiculous. 

In the tenth chapter, M. De Levis gives a better idea of the 
practical nature of the British constitution than most foreign 
writers have afforded. The author is clearly conversant with 
our political condition from actual and skilful observation. — 
The eleventh chapter treats of the royal prerogative; the 
twelfth, of the house of peers; and the thirteenth and four- 
teenth, of the house of commons. ‘The fifteenth examines the 
effects of the constitution on interior prosperity ; and the six- 
teenth discusses its effects on the administration of justice. 
All these political chapters display a knowlege of the subject 
that has hitherto been very rare among continental writers ; and 
though superfluous to us, they deserve to be welcomed in 
France, where liberty is yet in its infancy, and the art of edu. 
cating it deserves the attention of its parents. 

This book is yet mcomplete, and is to be extended to four 
volumes, in which the writer intends to exhaust the topic of 
Britain. Though it is not written with vivacity, it is drawn 
up with judgment. The author has been a great traveller; 
and calls in the aid of remote comparison to illustrate his de- 
scriptions. He can compare the miserable wharfs on the 
Thames with the magnificent quays of the Neva, or the Ga- 
ronne; he can contrast the landscapes of Swisserland and 
Italy, with the lakes in Cumberland or with Richmond-hill ; 
and he can measure our Monument against the Trajan column, 
or that of the Place Vendéme: — but, alas! his verdict is not 
flattering to our vanity. Among our works of art, he seems 
bewildered by multiplicity of insignificance ; and his applause 
is reserved for the police of our hospitals, and the polity of 
our constitution. 

It is of no small importance to the reputation of nations, 
that a minister of the interior should be a man of taste : —that, 
if buildings are to be erected at the public expence, he should 
know how to choose between plans which will do honour to a 
country with posterity, and plans which excite the sneer of 
every travelled stranger on the public taste. A rage for ac- 
commodating some political friends with jobs has occasioned, 
in this nation, repeated sacrifices of the artist of talent to the 
artist of influence. From the London docks, which Revely 
had conceived so magnificently, to the recent naumachia and 
fire-works in the Park, the question is not whose plan is the 
noblest, but by whom is this plan supported? We are con- 
tented with the nursling of Patronage, whether or not it 
be Merit, the child of Genius. ‘ Pudet hec opprobria 
nobis,” &c. 
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Art. IV. Voyage aux Antilles, &c. ; i.e. A Voyage to the Antilles, 
or Windward Islands, and South America, begun in 1767, and 
finished in 1802 ; containing Historical. Notices of the Revolts, 
Wars, and memorable Exploits witnessed by the Author; new 
Details of the Manners of the different Nations which he visited ; 
an Account of the Diseases occurring in each Climate; statistical 

_ Notices; Observations on the Influence of Climate on Men, 
Plants, and Animals; Geological Researches on the Primitive 
State of the Globe, and the Changes which it continues to un- 
dergo; and Remarks on the Effects of the general Current of 
the Ocean, Tides, Winds, Monsoons, &c. By J. B. Lz Buonp, 
Physician and Natural Historian, Correspondent of the Academy 

_ of Sciences, the Royal Society of Medicine, the Imperial In- 
stitute, &c. Vol.I. 8vo. pp.474. Paris. 1813. Imported 
by De Boffe. Price 12s. 


I’ reading this long title, the attention is naturally caught by 
the extraordinary time which was occupied in M. LEBLonn’s 
peregrinations. He went abroad, in the true spirit of adven- 
ture, at an early age; and, having passed thirty-five years under 
4 vertical sun, he has had the singular good fortune to preserve 
a stock of health sufficient to enable him to communicate, in his 
declining years, a full account of his multifarious remarks, 
The present being only the first volume, much of the promise 
made in the title-page yet remains to be fulfilled: but enough 
is now exhibited to satisfy the public of the probability that 
the succeeding volumes will not be devoid of attraction. M. Lz 
Bionp, however, has not studied the art of composition, and 
relates the substance of his observations without much atten 
tion to method : but he is an interesting writer, both for the 
variety and the general accuracy of his statements. He con- 
fines himself, in the present portion of his details, to the 
Antilles, or Windward Islands, and leaves the continent of 
Spanish America for his next volume. He begins by describ 
ing the sensations produced on perusing the labours of a 
celebrated Naturalist, and the hopes which they inspired in a 
young and enterprizing mind : 
¢ The works of Buffon,’ he says, *had impressed me with a 
strong desire to study that part of geology which exhibits the na- 
tural history of the world in its primitive state, and its subsequent 
changes ; and I had hopes of succeeding in discovering the origin of 
the primary and secondary mountains, as well as of the vallies and 
plains in which the regularity of the strata shewed that they were 
formerly a part of the expanse of the ocean. Hence my attention 
was directed to the physical causes of the winds, the tides, and the 
chief phenomena resulting from their operation. ‘Ihe decomposi- 
tion and consumption of the salt and the waters of the ocean by the 
first and second kingdoms of nature were the continual object of my 
meditations ; and i was thence led to examine the influence of 
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different degrees of temperature on plants, animals, and the human 
complexion,’ 


Animated by these projects, he set sail from Bourdeaux in 
1766, and arrived at Martinique soon after the dreadful hurri- 
cane of that year. Here he had the good fortune to fall 
under the care of a planter who inhabited a healthy spot in the 
country, and enabled the youthful traveller to become sea- 
soned to the climate with less than ordinary danger. M. Lz B. 
relates that, on surveying the garden and other grounds 
around his friend’s house, he gazed with delight on the variety 
of beautiful plants and fruits which were scattered before his 
eyes, and could not help imagining that he had reached one of 
the most favoured regions in the universe. He was particularly 
struck with the discovery that this rich scenery underwent 
little alteration at any time of the year. On breaking forth, 
however, into effusions of transport at this magnificent sight, 
his experienced friend corrected his ideas by an explanation 
nearly in the following terms : 


¢ That non-interruption of our vegetation which delights you 
forms, in fact, a great deduction from the value of our gardens. If 
your fine parterres in Europe were to preserve their flowers through- 
out all the year, and if the severity of your winter were not to 
withdraw their beauty during several months, the charm of novelty 
would be lost, and your passion for these pretty play-things, would 
be succeeded by complete indifference. In this country, I candidly 
confess, we have no taste for such gratification ; our plantations 
furnishing our only object, and our sole view being to produce as 
large acrop, and to make as much money, as we can. See these 
coffee-trees in flower, and observe the scent with which they per- 
fume the air; examine that dazzling whiteness, so admirably con- 
trasted with the dark green of their foliage, and say whether any 
thing in Europe be equal to this charming prospect? Still so little 
importance do we attach to all this, that -sugar-canes take, in our 
estimate, the lead of these beautiful coffee-trees ; and the ambition of 
the planter is to exchange the culture of the latter for that of the 
former. Now let us speak of more serious evils; you see before 
ou the marks of hurricanes, the devastations of which are such as 
must put all prudent men on their guard ; because, on the occurrence 
of such a calamity, the articles which we have to purchase rise in 
general to a very exorbitant price. Our rule consequently is to 
mind only that which is.urgent, and to overlook matters of mere taste 
or elegant enjoyment. As we cannot possess the variety of amusements 
afforded by a town-life in Europe, we acquire an habitual indiffe- 
rence, in consequence of our uniform way of passing our time ona 
plantation. Even here, however, people insist on having pleasure of 
some kind; and the consequence is a shameful libertinism, or the 
habit of gambling, which leads both to extravagant expence and to 
the neglect of steady industry. — Add to this the occasional losses of 
our slaves, and the reduction of the value of colonial produce, which is 
frequent 
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frequent in a state of war; together with the unfortunate coinci- 
dence of an enhancement of the provisions which we are obliged to 
buy. The Creoles who succeed to property are in general improvi- 
dent, and fall into embarrassed circumstances; while planters of 
European birth are too apt, after having acquired opulence by long 
exertion, to make a pompous display in England, and to commit 
their plantations to hired managers, whose misconduct frequently 
obliges the proprietor to come out again to the colony at an advanced 
period of life. From all these considerations, you will perceive that 
West India property is very precarious, and that you would form a 
very wrong opinion of it were you to judge from appearances.” 


Though not regularly educated as a physician, M. Le 
BLonp was soon induced to assume that character by the 
persuasion of his friend, who assured him that he would acquit 
himself better than most of the profession in the French 
colonies. ‘The adoption of this advice flattered likewise the 
inquisitive tendency of the traveller, as it gave him an osten- 
sible character under which he might visit a variety of places, 
and obtain access to the intimacy of the persons most likely to 
supply him with useful information. As his years and exe 
perience increased, the profession also afforded him the means 
of decent support, and enabled him to make the tour of most 
of the West India islands. We shall see presently the success 
with which he practised medicine at St. Lucia and Grenada: 
but the following narrative, connected with his early residence 
in Martinique, must not be passed over, since it places in a 


striking point of view the fatigue which he was ready to en- 
counter in pursuit of knowlege : — 


‘ I was accustomed to see a Creole come from time to time to the 
house in which I lived, whose appearance indicated great poverty, as 
he walked bare-footed, and had his body covered with only a miserable 
shirt. His subsistence was earned by selling large frogs, which 
were in regular demand in the market of St. Pierre, and which he 
caught in the neighbouring woods by torch-light. To hunt for 
frogs in woods that had neither lakes nor rivers was a strange mode 
of hfe; especially in the case of a person whose friends were re- 
spectable, and had made several attempts to put him in a better situ- 
ation. However, although he had lost half of one foot in the pur- 
suit of these reptiles by the bite of a snake, he could not settle him- 
self in any other line, being addicted to drinking, and incapable of 
submitting to the least restraint. His plan was to provide himself 
with several torches of a very light kind of wood ; and, between two 
and three o’clock in the morning, after the rain or fog had disap- 
peared, to make his way into the forests, which were then in a 
moist state, in quest of the frogs that were scattered up and down. 
The appearance of the light made them leap or run towards it, on 
which the Creole seized the opportunity of striking them on the 
head with the flat side of his sabre, and threw them immediately into 
his sack. This sport is uot a matter of great difficulty, but it is 
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very dangerous, because snakes also are accustomed to run towards 
the light, and the adventurer is in great risk of being bitten, unless he 
succeeds in killing them by a lucky blow with the edge of his sabre. 
The Creole had killed several in this manner, for, though they do not 
abound in forests so cold and damp as those in question, they are likely 
to be found with frogs, which they devour with great avidity. 

‘ This man being perfectly acquainted with the Pitons or conical 
elevation of the Carbet, (in Martinique, ) I proposed that he should 
serve me as a guide on an excursion thither. ‘* With all my heart,” 


_ said he, “ provided that you lay in a good stock of ¢afia (liquor) : 


we will set off to morrow morning, at day-break, for the distance is 
considerable ; and, although I am lame, I assure you that you will 
hardly be able to keep up with me.’”? My landlord, smiling at the 
fatigue which I was about to undergo in order to satisfy what appeared 
to him an idle curiosity, kindly prepared the necessary provisions, and 
gave me a negro to carry them. We started, at the call of the 

og-hunter, at break of day; and by seven o’clock we reached a 
part of the mountain which was extremely steep and slippery, so 
that I could not keep myself from falling without leaning on the 
branches. ‘The Creole, with a cutlass, cutting down right and left 
the shrubs and branches which were in the way, still kept moving on 
at a pace which I could scarcely sustain. The negro, who followed 
with a large basket on his head, was necessarily slower, and excited 
the abuse of the impatient Creole ; who, howevér, soon held his 
tongue when apprized that, if we hurried, the negro might perhaps 
bfeak the bottles. On my remarking that the trees at this evitee had 
not suffered from the late hurricane, my guide informed me that the 
whirlwinds did not extend their rage so high. Our farther progress 
led to tracts in which the mud was half way up the leg; we were 
now three thousand feet above the level of the sea, and the surround. 
ing soil was a mere marsh. The Creole, however, was indefatigable, 
and kept on his way singing, and taking from time to time a draught 
of his favourite liquor ; an example which the negro and I were at 
last obliged to follow, in consequence of the cold and fatigue. We 
stopped to breakfast at a spot on which the Creole was in the habit 
of keeping a small stock of wood for fuel, and here he now cooked 
five or six frogs that were caught in the course of our morning’s 
walk. Having roasted them in due form on the embers, and seeing 
that I discovered no relish for them, he ate with great composure 
the hind legs, and gave the rest to the negro. 

« After we had been some time on the mountain, the sky became 
obscured, the east wind arose, and the clouds were collected over our 
heads. The Creole therefore advised me to proceed to a plantation 
three miles off, where he was known, and where we should arrive 
without any injury ; while to return home would expose us to be 
drenched with rain, and immersed in clouds to such a degree that we 
could not distinguish each other at the distance of a few yards. 
This, however, was exactly the kind of spectacle which I wished to 
behold, and we commenced our route homewards: but I soon 
felt myself fatigued, and sought a further supp!y of vigour in the 
taffia, which was poured out to the great satisfaction a = frog- 
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hunter, who repeatedly declared that this was one of the pleasantest 
days of his life. We resumed our course through a thick mist, 
which soon turned to rain, and wetted us to the skin. It was almost 
as dark as night, so that I met with many unlucky thumps against 
the trunks of trees ; and, in descending the steep part of the moun- 
tain, we were obliged to walk backwards, as on a ladder, the Creole 
going first, the negro last, and I in the middle. At length, on gettin 
to the level seal; we had the satisfaction of being enabled to pe | 
upright : the rain and the east wind had now ceased, but the heat was 
very oppressive after the coldness of the region in which we had been. 
Towards sun-set, we reached home, covered with mud, and in a 
miserable condition ; ‘ exactly,”” said my landlord, * as I told you, 
when I warned you of the inconveniences of this strange excursion.” 
A considerable part of the volume is occupied by medical 
observations and directions. Like other experienced practi- 
tioners, M. Le B. advises Europeans and North Americans, on 
arriving for the first time in the West Indies or any climates 
in the torrid zone, to avoid, with the greatest care, an expo- 
sure to the sun, especially when the head is uncovered; the 
inflammation in the blood from this exposure being always per- 
nicious and often mortal. They are subject in any situation to 
an illness, which proves more or léss dangerous according to 
the condition and residence of the patients. Even when 
they disembark at a town which is free from the influence of 
marshes, they are exposed to a stagnant atmosphere and to 
oppressive heats; after which, a relaxation of nerves and a 
fermentation of the blood are announced by itchings and slight 
eruptions on the skin like flea-bites. With the exception of 
this inconvenience, the health may be in a tolerably good state, 
since the humours may thus undergo the requisite alteration b 
degrees, and the individual become seasoned ; which is marked 
by a certain paleness of the skin, succeeding to the lively tint 
of acool climate. If no eruption takes place, or if it be sud- 
denly suppressed ; if a person has the misfortune to receive a 
stroke of the sun, or is so imprudent as to sleep in hot and 
ill-aired situations ; the consequence is an acute fever, preceded 
by giddiness and violent head-ache, pain in the loins, an incli~ 
nation to vomit, hemorrhage, &c. ‘These unpleasant symptoms 
may be mitigated by letting blood speedily: but this course, 
when too often repeated, as was formerly the case among the 
French settlers, incurs the danger of producing a fatal decay of 
strength. | 
Laxatives, such as a strong decoction of tamarinds, or le- 
monade mixed with a few grains of tartar-emetic, succeeded best 
when the cases were bilious: but, if a delirium existed in 
addition to the loss of strength, the rule was to employ blisters, 
cordials, camphor, an infusion of cinnamon in wine, with 
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strong doses of bark frequently repeated, and sometimes ac» 
companied by laudanum. Such were thé remedies generally 
used by English practitioners; and, if the pulse began to re- 
sume its accustomed course, the patient recovered without 
hazard of a relapse: but, if repeated bleedings had been em- 
ployed, the consequence was a very tedious recovery, attended 
frequently with obstructions of the spleen, jaundice, and a de- 
gree of weakness which took awaythe desire of exercise; in short, 
an impoverishment of the blood, which brought on symptoms 
of dropsy. In this alarming situation, the only plan was to 
return to a cool climate, whether in Bermuda, North America, 
or Europe ; the effect of which was in general so successful, 
that invalids, whose friends had never expected to see them 
again, frequently came back in eight or ten months in as goed 
health as they ever possessed. 


« It was apparent from the freshness of my look,’ says M. Lr B. 
* that I had not yet paid the tribute, or, in other words, undergone a 
seasoning illness. My landlord repeatedly told me that I ought to be 
blooded, and use evacuants, &c., but, above all, to avoid going 
much into the town (St. Pierre), where I might catch the yellow 
fever. Having, on a particular occasion, passed two days there, I 
felt myself attacked in the evening by giddiness, to such a degree as 
almost to make me fall down in the street. I was carried to an inn, 
where a copious merding removed the giddiness. My landlord in 
the country, apprized of my situation by an express, sent me early 
next morning a hammock and two negroes, who carried me directly 
to his house; where the purity and freshness of the air succeeded in 
accomplishing my recovery, with the aid of a second bleeding, and 
an infusion of tamarinds and quassia. My colour returned, but less 
fresh than before ; and, had I continued in town, in the midst of 
calms and oppressive heats, the consequence would have been a serious 
and perhaps a fatal illness,’ 


The author is not one of those who assert that the danger 
of a hot clim&te arises only from the imprudence of the indi- 
vidual; on the contrary, he doubts whether the most careful 
regimen, or the most tranquil mode of life, can do more than 
lessen in a certain degree the hazard to the new comer. The 
latter has to contend both with excessive heat and with the 
scorbutic habit which is always contracted more or less during 
the passage ; and if to this be added the landing at an unhealthy 
spot, or in company with a numerous expedition, the yellow 
fever can scarcely fail to make its appearance. The best chance 
of escape is in passing several months after arrival in an ele- 
vated situation, where the heat is moderate, and the individual 
may accustom himself gradually to the use of the fruits and 
provisions of the country. 

The 
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The cession of St.Lucia by the late treaty to Great Britain 
has given that island an additional interest in our eyes, and we 
regret to find the testimony of M. Le Bionp added to that of 
others respecting its insalubrity. This is more particularly the 
case at the Careenage, a naval station of great importance, where 
our homeward-bound merchantmen collected in the alarm of 
the year 1805, as the safest anchorage in the Windward islands; 
and the value of this station is supposed to have been a primary 


motive with our government for insisting on the retention of 
the island in the late treaty. 





| ‘ The end of the long bay of the Careenage,’ says the author, ‘is 
marked by a marshy plain, which at the time of my visit (1767) was 
covered with trees lately felled; and, though on my second arrival 
five years afterward the marsh was drained, the town continued ex- 
tremely hot. A fort placed at the right of the entrance of the highest 
mountain, called the Morne Fortunée, commanded both the roadstead 
and the town. On reaching the inn, I found about a dozen inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood, whose pale complexions sufficientl 
proved the unhealthiness of the air. _Eight or ten small vessels, 
chiefly from North America, were at anchor in the road ; while some 
soldiers in the fort were walking slowly along, apparently recoverin 
from serious illness. ‘They told me that a number of their comrades had 
died, and that the survivors were hardly able to perform the duty. 
During the whole night, we heard the barking of a dog in a small 
American vessel, and, seeing no person appear on deck, we went on 
board, and found several of the crew in a dying state; the others had 
probably gone away in the boat. I saw the master disembark, covered 
with livid spots on his face and breast, while blood dropped from his 
lips and gums ; his skin was yellow; and he vomited black matter : 
in the course of two hours, he expired. Ai similar illness manifested 
itself on board of other American ships; while vessels from Marti- 


nique, manned by negroes, or persons seasoned to the climate, had 
not a single person on the sick list.’ 


In another part of the work, (p. 295.) M. Le Bionp gives 
an account of his manner of treating the small-pox, a malady 
of the most destructive character among the negroes, The 
darkness of their skin prevented the colour of the eruption from 
being clearly perceived, but it was invariably of an unfavourable 
kind. His rule was to administer a strong dose of bark, with 
sulphuric acid or lemon-juice ; wine properly diluted with water 
was their only drink ; and the air of the room was purified several 
times in a day with the steam of vinegar. His medical partner 
having objected to this mode of treatment, they agreed to make ‘ 
trial of their respective methods on four negroes who were 
seized with the infection; and the result was that the two who 
underwent blood-letting and purgatives died before the third 
day, the time at which M. Le B.’s patients had become co- 
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vered with the eruption as with a crust. Their pulse was 
strong; and the moisture on their tongue, which until then 
had been dry and black, indicated an approaching cure Un- 
luckily, most of the French practitioners adhered to the plan of 
bleeding and evacuating, having strong prejudices against the 
use of bark; and the consequence was a very general mortality 
among their negroes, which was not stopped until the year 
1771, when the example of the English settlers at last induced 
the French to resort to inoculation. M. Le B.’s rule was to 
inoculate the negroes without any preparation, whenever 
they were in good health; and, having been successful in 
more thar two hundred cases, he adopted the plan of admi- 
nistering inoculation at the rate of twenty shillings for each 
person, but under the promise of paying sol. for every death: 
on which system, he inoculated more than five hundred without 
losing a single patient. ‘The planters, seeing his uniform good 
fortune, and the simplicity of his method, began to apply it them- 
selves to their negroes; and the success of the practice was 
almost universal. 

St. Lucia was first settled by the English in 1639: but the 
planters, few in number, were soon afterward put to death by 
the Charibs. In 1650, forty French colonists ventured to 
take up their abude there, but experienced a similar fate before 
the lapse of many years. ‘The island being captured in 1664 
by the English was evacuated by them in two years, and re- 
possessed by the French, who were however deprived of it in 
the course of the war of 1689. For a long time subsequently, 
all regular cultivation was stopped, and the island was fre- 
quented only by a few wood-cutters. After the peace of 
Utrecht, some seamen and deserters took refuge there; and 
Marshal d@’Estrées, having obtained a grant of it from the French 
crown, carried over troops and cultivators: but the English 
government considered this as contrary to treaty, and in 1731 
a convention was established for the evacuation of the island 
by both nations, under the stipulation that the ships of each 
might continue to resort thither for wood and water. In 
1754 the French once more established themselves here in 
force; and the English, finding their account in the contra- 
band trade thus opened, gave themselves no farther trouble, 
but allowed the retention of the island by the French to be sanc- 
tioned by the treaty of 1763. From that time, the latter 
endeavoured to push the cultivation of the colony, but their 
inexperienced efforts were attended with the loss of many lives 
and of much capital. While lamenting the mismanagement 
of their negroes, M. Le B. is led to advert to the scheme of 
bringing over Chinese settlers to cultivate the ground ;— an 
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expedient which, though unsuccessful on one occasion, (we 
mean in Trinidad,) is likely, we hope, to be renewed with better 
prospects in this season of confirmed tranquillity. 

The population of St. Lucia was increased by the emigra- 
tions of French settlers from St.Vincent, whose plantations 
attracted the attention of English colonists arriving from other 
islands with the command of capital; and the temptation of 
the offers from the latter was not to be resisted, especially by 
men who had the option of obtaining land for nothing in St. 
Lucia. The ease with which loans are procured, on particu- 
lar occasions, from British merchants, is often injurious to an 
imprudent planter; and M. Le Buono represents this as parti- 
cularly the case with those of his countrymen who were settled at 
Grenada, Being in general very ignorant of calculation, they 
saw only the fair side of the question, and considered an inte- 
rest of six per cent. as a mere trifle in comparison with the 
large incomes which they grasped in imagination from their 
estates. The magnitude of the intervening charges for the 
construction of buildings and the purchase of negroes was 
overlooked in their sanguine anticipations; purchases were 
made at very long credit; and for a season the planter seemed 
to overflow with wealth. Their humble dwellings were 
superseded by splendid mansions ; and the cost of their rum 
and sugar-works amounted frequently to 8 or goool.: an 
expence which, added to a wasteful mode of living and the 
practice of gambling, soon brought a number of them to ruin, 


and obliged them to seek shelter from their creditors by flying 
to St. Lucia. 


‘ The unceremonious departure of these gentlemen, with their 
negroes, led to the enactment of a law in Grenada, prohibiting any 
person from quitting the island without the permission of govern- 
ment: but it was in vain to attempt to repress this practice. One 
planter, having invited his creditors to a splendid entertainment, under 
the pretext of settling his affairs, embraced the opportunity offered by 
the inebriation of his guests to embark with his negroes, his ser- 
vants, and every person belonging to the house; and he had been 
at sea above an hour with a fair wind, before any of his credulous 
friends suspected the trick, or were able to make a search 
through the house, where they found only an old negro, who was 
too infirm to accompany his master. Some days afterward, a petty 
coffee-planter embarking with forty slaves in the night was stopped 
by two constables, but succeeded in getting off, with his swarthy 
attendants, by main force. ‘The repetition of such evasions made 
the English creditors alter their plan; so that, on the slightest suspi- 
cion, the debtors were obliged to give security, or to go to prison, or 
to remain cooped up at home. It was amusing to see, in the town 
of St.George, a number of debtors leave their homes exactly at 
sun-set, and walk together without apprehension, during any part 
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of the night; taking, however, the precaution to get within-doors 
at sun-rise, and to keep close quarters at home on every day of the 
week except Sunday, when they were allowed to go abroad. Such 
was the law in those days; and a fraudulent debtor might thus bid 
defiance to his creditors, and live at his ease as long as he was not 


touched on the shoulder by a constable while the sun was above the 
horizon.’ 


In addition to the notices of Martinique, St.Lucia, and 
Grenada, M. Le B. communicates a variety of observations on 
other islands, viz. St. Vincent, Cariuacou, and the groupe 
called the Grenadines. Our other duties, however, do not 
permit us to dwell longer on his insular progress; and it is 
time to take some notice of the circumstances attending his 
travels on the continent of Spanish America. After having 
acquired some property in Grenada, he removed, in 1772, to 
Trinidad ; where he formed a plantation as a place of retreat 
under any circumstances that might occur. He also obtained 
permission to travel with passports all over the continent of 
Spanish America, and with that view he studied the Spanish 
language. After these preparations, he began his travels on 
the main-land, and proceeded to Angostura, now called St. 
Thomas, the new capital of Spanish Guiana. The speculation 
which led him thither was not successful, but the expedition 
was of use in supplying him with curious facts regarding the 
Jake of Parima, and the much-vaunted region El Dorado, the 
object of so many exaggerations, but which in reality is not 
destitute of gold mines. From that quarter he continued to 
sail up the Oroonoko, through immense meadows, all the way 
to Varinas; and, having achieved the narrow and dangerous 
passage of Los Callejones, he proceeded, through the long 
chain of the Cordilleras, which extend from the province of 
Merida, by the towns of Grita, Pamplona, Santa Fé de Bogota, 
Popayan, &c. to the province of Guayaquil, situated along 
the Pacific ocean. He visited likewise the coast stretching 
from the country of Platina, (le Choco,) beyond Lima, the 
capital of Peru. 

A thousand obstacles oppose the progress of the traveller in 
these immense regions. In the plains, he finds roads ren- 
dered impracticable by rain; and, in ascending mountains, 
the fall of a rock or of a tree is sufficient to obstruct the path, 
and to oblige him to retrace his steps. He is under the neces- 
sity of providing himself with tents for his rest at night ; 
being often obliged to proceed for several days together with- 
out finding inns, dwellings, or any thing except the ¢ambos, 
or miserable receptacles which are provided by government in 
the Andes of Peru. Exposed to the attacks of the wild In- 
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dians, whom the Spaniards have not yet subjected, he has 
need of all his courage to traverse sandy deserts, where his 
mules are liable to perish by hunger or thirst. He must 
take the resolution of crossing large rivers at the hazard of 
drowning, if the animal should fail on which he rides; and he 
is often obliged to pass dangerous torrents, holding fast by 
ropes which stretch from one bank to the other. ‘The only 
compensation for so many inconveniences and dangers consists 
in the interest of the adventures to which they give rise, and 
the delight afforded by the magnificent scenery of the Cordil- 
leras; which present on one side volcanoes smoking in a 
region of snow, and, on another, enormous rocks which 
appear to lose themselves in the immensity of space. 





‘ My plan,’ says M. Lz B., § was to make some stay in all the prin- 
cipal towns which I visited; and the exercise of the medical profes- 
sion opened to me the doors of a number of houses. The society 
into which I was received, and the curious anecdotes which I conse. 
quently learned, gave me an ample field of information regarding 
the manners of the Spanish Americans, whose character is marked 
by conspicuous distinctions, arising from the influence of the different 
climates which they inhabit.— As to the savages of America, I 
endeavoured to study them in the double relation of their political 
and their moral conduct. So long ago as 1785, [I read to the 
French Academy of Sciences some memoirs containing the general 
result of my travels; and the Journal de Physique of that year in- 
serted an essay on the natural history of the country around Santa 
Fé de Bogota, the capital of the New Kingdom of Grenada. 
Among other matters, it noticed that the temperature of that ele- 
vated region prevents the multiplication of most of the animals and 

‘,phants of the torrid zone; while the’ animals, the culinary plants, 

' the grain, and the fruit-trees of Europe, brought thither by the 
Spaniards, prosper as in their natural climate; and the sight of 
wheat, barley, and potatoes, brings forcibly to the European tra- 
veller the recollection of his native land. ‘The children of the 
Spaniards and Mulattoes bear, in this country, a considerable resem- 
blance in point of complexion to the natives of a cold climate. 
These observations were at that time new, and wore the aspect of 
exaggeration ; but the concurring reports of subsequent travellers 
have completely confirmed them. 

‘ Among the physical topics of chief importance discussed in my 
work, are the two lieing 

¢ (1.) Why are the plain§ in the West Indies and South America 
generally more extensive towards the east than towards the west, and 
why has the sea less depth on its eastern shore ? 

‘ (2.) How does it happen that the western coasts in those re- 
gions are generally covered by steep chains of primitive mountains, 
of which the vertical divisions every where display naked rocks of 
considerable height ; while their bases are lost in the depth of the 
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ocean; and their masses, separated from each other by greater or 
smaller spaces, present bays, inlets, and harbours, where the sea is 
in general deep and tranquil ?” 

Such are the topics which M. Le B. promises to discuss in 
his ensuing volumes. He engages also to furnish observations 
respecting the Indians of French Guiana, in whose neighbour- 
hood he passed the long period of eighteen years. This pro- 
tracted stay took place on his proceeding a second time to the 
West Indies, after the year 1785, when he bore a kind of off- 
cial character, being commissioned by the French government 
to make researches with the view of procuring increased sup- 
plies of Peruvian bark. He had so successfully cultivated the 
confidence of the Indians, that a tribe of them, conscious of 
their weakness and ignorance, made application through him 
for missionaries to instruct them; a request with which it 
would have been of great importance to have complied. For 
this purpose, two of the chiefs of their nation followed him to 
Cayenne, with twenty-eight of their vassals: but, unluckily, 
the Revolution had broken out in France, and he received or- 
ders to discontinue his labours. He thinks that the discovery ’ 
of supplies of bark, in the high mountains to the west, would 
have enabled the Indians to indemnify his government for an 
pecuniary advances which they might have wanted; and the 
attempt to introduce among them the comforts of civilized 
society would have succeeded, if it had been managed with a 
proper knowlege of their disposition. 

We shall take an opportunity of reporting the subsequent 
publications of M. Le Bionp, when they reach us. Lo 


Art. V. Fuite de wp gored &c. i.¢. Bonaparte’s Flight from 
Egypt ; a Collection of authentic Documents respecting his De- 
sertion of the Army, and the Condition in which he left it, without 
Money, Provisions, Arms, or Ammunition; together with his 
Letters addressed to the Grand Vizier, and intercepted by the 
British Corvette El Vincejo. 8vo. pp. 86. Paris. 1814. 








T a time when encouragement is given to bring forwards 
every latent document of Bonaparte’s misconduct, it might 

be expected that his abandonment of the Egyptian army would 
be laid before the eyes of the public in France ; where, from the 
uninterrupted controul exercised by him ever since his arrrival, 
a great degree of ignorance has existed with regard to 
this part of his history. At Paris, he ascribed this return, 
with his usual artifice, to. sollicitude for the welfare of France ; 
in Egypt, he caused it to be published that he went home to | 
procure relief for the army. ‘These professions, however un- 
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likely to impose on men of discernment, have actually obtained 
currency for many years among our Gallic neighbours, by whom 
the declarations sanctioned by the ruling power are generally 
received with blind confidence. 

It was curious to remark, before the return of Bonaparte 
from Egypt, the diversity of feeling among Frenchmen at dif- 
ferent times concerning the extraordinary expedition to that 
country. On the news of his escape from the English fleet, 
and his successful landing at Alexandria, the contest lay in 
the inquiry to whom the public was chiefly indebted for a plan 
apparently replete with so much benefit to France, and so much 
injury to her sworn enemy, England. On this as on other oce 
casions, Barras claimed the merit of having brought forwards the 
invincible commander ; while many other shinted significantly 
at their having borne a greater share in the plan than the public 
supposed. ‘The news, however, of the battle of the Nile, and 
the subsequent account of the memorable siege of Acre, pro- 
duced a total revolution of opinion ; and nobody could after- 
ward explain how the notion of so strange an expedition had 
first been conceived. ‘The only official ray of light given to 
the world on this topic is contained in the memorial of Merlin, 
formerly member of the Directory. ‘ It is a fact,” says 
Merlin, (p. 20.) ‘ that Bonaparte himself composed the mi- 
nutes of all the orders, instructions, and decrees which were 
issued on this subject by the Directory ; and, if it were not he 
who first conceived the plan of the expedition to Egypt, it may 
at least be safely asserted that without him it would have gone 
no farther than a mere project.” 

Among the different letters contained in the present collec- 
tion, that of M. Poussielgue, comptroller of the finances in Egypt, 
to the Directory, is one of the most clear and circumstantial : 


«© Cairo, 1 Vendemiaire (23d September) 1799. 

«¢ T have exclusively had the charge, since the arrival of the army 
in Egypt, of the finances and other branches of public ceconomy in 
this country ; and, on the departure of General Bonaparte, I feel it 
incumbent on me, in the critical position in which he leaves us, to 
transmit to you a short but faithful sketch of the observations which 
I have made, and the opinions ne from them. 

‘¢ Travellers, and even the official agents of the French govern. 
ment, who have been in Egypt, have concurred in giving such ex- 
aggerated views of its fertility, as well as of the treasures contained 
in the country, that a residence of fifteen months, and the investiga- 
tions of many well-informed men, have scarcely sufficed to efface this 
false impression. ‘The ordinary revenue was computed by these per- 
sons at 2,000,000l. sterling, and some have calculated it at even 
2,500,0001. Now the fact is that, even in time of peace, it does not 
exceed 800,000l. ; and it would require an extensive and well-pro, 
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tected trade to extend it to 850,000]. In a time of war, which has 


been the case since our arrival, the revenue cannot exceed 500,0001, 
or 550,000l.. sterling. 


«* An abundant season in Egypt depends, first, on the waters of 


the Nile rising to a certain height, and next on these waters bein 
properly distributed. Every year, the canals should be cleaned out, 
the dykes repaired, and care taken that none of them be cut either 
earlier or later than the general interest requires. Even in seasons in 
which the Nile rises favourably, considerable proportions of land re- 
main uncultivated from a want of method in the manner of opening 
the dykes: but, when the Nile is deficient, the injury is tenfold, 
because, all the villages apprehending a want of water, those who 
are nearest the Nile are impatient to open the dykes too soon, which 
occasions opposition from the more distant villages, and the loss of a 
considerable portion of the precious waters : — but, however abund- 
ant a crop may be, it cannot, under the present system, increase the 
ublic revenue, though the government owns two-thirds of the land 
in Egypt. — The financial administration of this country is entirely 
feudal ; the peasant cultivating the ground on his own account, paying 
a stipulated amount, in kind or in money, to the proprietor. These 
rents or payments are of three descriptions: 1st, the Miri, or tax to 
the Turkish government, which is computed at 125,000l. sterling. 
2d, a payment called fais, being a cess due originally to the pro- 
prietor of the ground, and amounting, on all the cultivated pro- 
perty in Egypt, (including the government-lands,) to a like sum of 
125,0001l. ‘The third kind of payment is more complex, and is 
termed borani or moudaf, being composed of a tax or rent in addition 
to the fais, as well as of extraordinary demands made for the passage 
of troops, local administration, religious establishments, &c. Its 
amount throughout all Egypt is computed at about 260,000]. To 
this must be added a sum of 80,000l., arising from dues collected by 
the provincial governors for their own advantage ; so that the whole 
of the taxes, as paid by the farmers and peasantry of Egypt, form a 
sum of nearly 600,o00l. They pay, indeed, much more, of which 
no account is rendered by the unprincipled Copts, who act as col- 
lectors.— On adding the customs and other indirect taxes, which 
produce, in time of peace, 200,000l., we have a total revenue of 
800,000l. 
“© General Bonaparte raised, in a few months after our arrival, 
about 200,000]. of extraordinary contributions, from the merchants 
and other inhabitants ; and he extracted likewise 50,0001. from pri- 
vate property in land. ‘These resources are now exhausted ; no ex- 
traordinary contributions can be paid in a country which has re- 
mained nearly twenty months without commerce. The money of 
the Christian inhabitants is gone; to demand a supply from the 
Turks would occasion a revolt, and would besides be unproductive ; 
their money being buried, and the Turks being still more obstinate 
than the Christians in allowing themselves to be bastinadoed without 
mercy rather than discover their treasures. Some of them have even 
pha death rather than make such a disclosure. ‘The country-peo- 
ple are still more backward in the discharge of taxes than 7 a 
itants 
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bitants of towns ; for they pay only at the last extremity, and by a 
trifle at atime. Their money is hidden, as well as their other pro- 
perty ; and, though they are aware that they must at last fulfil the 
payment, they often prefer the alternative of resisting until the arrival 


of an armed force: when they decamp, with their wives, children, 


and cattle, calling the neighbouring villagers and even the Arabs to 
their ‘aid, if they have any hope of a successful resistance. They 
have always men sufficiently on the watch to obtain notice of the 
approach of our troops. 

‘«¢ Sometimes, we adopt the plan of securing the chiefs of the 
village, and of detaining or imprisoning them, until payment has 
been made by their district : but this expedient is slow, and not always 
successful. If we go so far as to carry off the camels and flocks 
of the inhabitants, the owners often allow them to be sold, instead of 
ye es them by the discharge of the tax ; thus exposing them- 
selves to famine by neglecting the cultivation of their ground. Dur- 
ing the eight months in which Egypt is not inundated, the Arabs are 
accustomed to make flying expeditions; and a column of our 
troops can scarcely march to enforce the payment of a tax, without 
being obliged to return to punish a revolted district, or to drive off 
Mamelukes and Arabs. 

‘¢ The military chest is continually empty ; and, for a considerable 
time to come, we have no prospect of collecting above 10,000. per 
month, while our regular expences exceed 50,000]. The Egyptians, 
notwithstanding their frequent insurrections against us, are a mild 
people: but they have a fund of dissimulation, as well as a strong 
dislike to us, though they have received much better treatment from 
us than a conquered nation usually experiences. The difference of 
manners, of language, and above all of religion, invincibly opposes 
a sincere attachment to the French. The natives detest the govern- 
ment of the Mamelukes, and dread the Turkish yoke, but they will 
never submit to ours, except in the hope of throwing it off. ‘They 
will only give us the preference to other nations in Christendom. We 
had 31,000 men under arms and in good health on our arrival in 
Egypt; they are now reduced below two thirds of that number ; 
and, in consequence of the sickness of many of the remainder, we 
have not above 11,000 in an effective state. If the Grand Vizier 
makes an attack on us, we cannot collect above 5 or 6000 men on 
any pointto meet him. We have not a soldier or an officer who does 
not long to return to France; persuaded, as they all are, that here 
they are making, without any advantage to their country, a sacrifice 
of health or of life. 

«© The army saw with great pleasure General K/eber in possession 
of the command on the departure of Bonaparte; no one could have 
inspired more esteem and confidence: but he is full of honour and 

ride ; and the more difficult is the task imposed on him, the more will 
e be averse to listen to sentiments which are excited by the course 
of circumstances, but which in the sequel might be exposed to the 
charge of timidity. I, who have not the same responsibility, find no 
difficulty in laying the truth before you, Citizen-Directors ; and, bad 
as 
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as my description is, you would find it greatly increased if the com. 
ass of a letter permitted me to enter into full details, 

‘¢ No doubt, if we were the confirmed masters of Egypt, we should, 
in the course of a few years, remove its two great scourges, the plague 
and the Arabs, and should succeed in giving new life to agriculture 
and commerce: but Egypt is bordered by two seas and deserts; and 
a powerful marine is necessary to command access to these seas, and 
to turn to account the various commercial advantages which they offer. 
At the time of undertaking this expedition, we were at peace with the 
Continent of Europe, and possessed a remnant of a navy in the Medi- 
terranean. In the hope of obtaining at least the tacit acquiescence of 
the Turkish government, we were justified in expecting that we should 
accomplish our object with regard to England; an object which, in 
my opinion, as in that of others, was to force that country toa peace 
favourable for France by causing her to tremble for her East India 
possessions, and by making the evacuation of Egypt a counterpoise 
to the restoration of the colonies which she had taken from us. The 
battle of Aboukir, however, overthrew this calculation by destroyin 
our naval force, and cutting off the arrival of those reinforcements which 
were intended for us: while it gave our enemies the means of influ. 
encing the Porte to declare war against us, opened the Mediterranean 
to the Russians, put an end to the scheme of disquieting the English 
on the score of India, and, finally, rekindled the ill-extinguished war 
with Austria. We can no longer hope that the English, in a nego- 
ciation for peace, will allow any equivalent for our evacuating Egypt : 
but, if we treat at present with Turkey, we may, in return for this 
evacuation, obtain peace both with that empire and with the Barbary 
states, and have a prospect of renewing our commerce in the Levant. 
A treaty of this kind might pave the way to peace with England; 
for I cannot help thinking that the latter power must entertain a se- 
cret jealousy of the progress of the Russians, which appears to me 
more dangerous to her than our continental ascendancy. 

«¢ It is a favourite notion among politicians that the Turkish em- 
pire is about to fall to pieces, and that Egypt ought to be the portion 
ef France: but this fall is far from certain, when we consider what 
disputes and contests it would occasion among the great powers of 
Europe,—among those even who may be considered as inclined to 
co-operate for the attainment of the object ; and when we take into 
the account that it would be ee: the interest of France, of 
England, of Prussia, and perhaps of Austria, to oppose it. France is 
$0 . a country, and so well peopled, that we can gain very little by 
convulsing Europe 3 while, on the other hand, this convulsion would 
have the effet of creating a new preponderating power, (Russia, ) 
which would reap all the harvest of political advantage on the side of 


Turkey.” 

All the letters concur in describing the situation of the French 
‘army as deplorable, and in expressing an ardent desire for the 
evacuation of the country. The inherent difficulties of Egyp- 


tian warfare to European troops were in themselves sufficiently 
serious, 
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serious, but they were extremely aggravated by the improvidence 
of the military. 


‘¢ Whatever” says M. Le Roc, the director of the marine, ‘* may 
be the issue of the military operations, it appears to me of the last 
importance that the French government should appoint a commissary 
with full powers to perform the duty formerly discharged by our am- 
bassador in Turkey, and above all to heal the wounds of our trade in 


‘the Levant. Functions of this nature should be confined to an experi- 


enced colonial governor, who is accustomed to repair the evils. which 
military operations inflict on maritime commerce. It will be of the ut- 
most moment to specify with precision the distinguishing line between 
the power of different officers. ‘The ardour of a mere military man 
is ill calculated to pay attention to remote considerations ; it sacrifices 
all to the wants of the instant. This character applies both 
to the higher and the inferior officers; none of whom are-sufficiently 
aware how greatly an observance of law and order conduces to the pro- 
duction of important advantages. ‘They are apt to gratify their 
individual views, and ta occasion, without intending it, irreparable 
disorders.”” 


The name of Kleber deserves to be handed down to posterity, 
as one of the mgst distinguished in the annals of the military: 
Operations consequent on the French revolution. We took oc- 
casion, in a former article, to pay a tribute of acknowlegement 
to the eminent qualities of this officer; and all that appears in 
the tract before us is calculated to confirm that favourable impres- 
sion. In the oflicial letters written to the Directory, he discovers 
his surprise and disappointment at the evasion of Bonaparte, but 
never allows the vexatious circumstances of his situation to 


carry him beyond the limit of temperate and well-founded 
animadversion : 


“ Cairo, 26th October, 1799. 
“< General Bonaparte set sail for France on the 24th August, with- 
eut apprizing any person, and after having appointed me to meet him 
at Rosettaon the 25th. On arriving, 1 found only his dispatches. — 
You know, Citizen-Directors, what was the state of the army at the 
time of its arrival in Egypt ; it is now reduced to half; while the want 
of arms and ammunition presents a most afflicting prospect. Our at- 
tempts to establish founderies have not succeeded; the troops are 
wretchedly clothed ; and their wants in this respect are a great cause 
of the reigning complaints, dysentery and ophthalmia. The former, 
in hettilag: has been very dreadful during this year, with men whose 
bodies were weakened by fatigue; and our medical men report that, 
notwithstanding the great reduction of our force, the number of sick 
is much greater now than at the same season of the last year. Bona- 
parte, it 1s true, issued an official order at his departure that the army 
should be newly clothed: but, in this-as in many other instances, he 
went no farther than an empty declaration. He left not a shillin 
in the military chest ; nor any resources for raising funds : but he left 
a debt of nearly half a million sterling, which is much more than the. 
App. Rey. Vou. ixxivek =: Kk revenue 
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revenue of a whole year under present circumstances. The balance 
of pay due to the army amounts alone to 180,0o0l. sterling.”’ 


Having enumerated the difficulties of his situation from the 
discontent of the inhabitants, the continued hostility of the 
Mamelukes, the approach of a Turkish army of 30,000 men, 


and the entrance of the English into the Red Sea, Kieber thus 
continues : 


¢ Such is the situation in which General Bonaparte has left to me 
the enormous burden of the command of this army. He saw the 
fatal crisis approach ; that he did so, his letters, his instructions, and 
the negociation commenced with Turkey, all concur to prove : — 
i short, it is a matter of notoriety, and the enemy seems as well 
aware of it as ourselves. He deceived himself greatly in his calcu- 
lation of the effects of his late success against the Turks who landed 
at Aboukir : for, though he destroyed almost the whole of the gooo 
men who had disembarked, of what consequence was this loss to a 
reat nation incensed against us by the capture of her finest province, 
and by. the strongest feelings of interest and religion? Accordingly, 


this partial success has had no effect in retarding either the prepara- 
tions or the march of the Vizier.” 


After these representations of the real state of affairs in Egypt, 
we are naturally anxious to know the colour which Bonaparte 
chose to give to them, as well as to his own conduct in forsaking 
his army. ‘The general order left to be issued on his depar- 
ture was as follows: 


«¢ 'The intelligence from Europe has determined me to set out for 
France ; and I leave the command of the troops to General Kleber. 
The army shall soon hear from me, and I can say no more. I am 
concerned to quit soldiers to whom I am so much attached: but it 
shall be only for a short time, and the General whom I leave you 
possesses both my confidence and that of the government.” 


This is followed by a letter of instructions to K/eber, from 
which we make a few extracts: 


“© Alexandria, 23d August, 1799. 
«¢ You will find annexed, Citizen-General, an order to take the 
command of the army. ‘The dread of the re-appearance of the 
English fleet makes me accelerate my departure by two or three 
days. 
re You will receive herewith English and Frankfort newspapers 
down tothe roth June; and you will see by them that we have lost . 
Italy: that Mantua, Turin, and Tortona are blockaded. I have 
reason to hope that the first of these towns will hold out till the end 
of November ; and I flatter myself, if fortune be favourable to me, 
that I may arrive in Europe before the beginning of October. If, 
in consequence of events beyond our means of calculation, all our 
efforts to send relief to Egypt prove unsuccessful, and if by the month 
of May you have received neither reinforcements nor intelligence 
from France; if, in addition, the plague should, in spite of all our 
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precautions, find its way this year into Egypt, and carry off more 
than 1500 soldiers, (a loss of considerable amount, inasmuch as it 
would be in addition to the daily decrease resulting from military 
operations ;) I am of opinion that, in such a situation, you ought not 
to hazard another campaign, and that you will be authorized to make 
peace with Turkey, even if the evacuation of Egypt were the prin- 
cipal condition of it. All that would be incumbent on you would 
be to postpone, if practicable, the execution of such a condition until 
the conclusion.of a general peace. Thefrood or the bad news which 
you may receive respecting French affairs in Europe ought greatly 
to influence your calculations. If the Turkish government return 
an answer to the pacific overture which I have made, before you hear 
from me in France, you will declare that you possess all the power 
which I held; begin the negociation, and persist constantly in the as- 
sertion which I have advanced, that France never intended to wrest 
Egypt from Turkey. Demand that Turkey shall withdraw from 
the Coalition, open to us the commerce of the Black Sea, and release 
all French prisoners; in short, that a suspension of hostilities shall 
take place during six months, in order that the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations may be made in the interval. 

«¢ With respect to fortifications, Alexandria and El-Arish are the 
keys of Egypt. Citizen Poussielgue has had exclusively the charge 
of the finances, and I have found him a man of application and 
ability. He begins ta see daylight through the dark administration 
of these affairs in this country. I intended, if possible, to make an 
effort in this winter to establish a new plan of taxation, with the 
view of managing without the Copts: but, should you think of 
undertaking it, I advise you to exercise much previous reflection, 
since it would be better to be too late than too soon with this opera- 
tion. Undoubtedly, in the course of the winter, some French ships 
of war will be at Alexandria, at Burlos, or at Lamietta. Build a 
battery and a tower at Burlos. Endeavour to assemble § or 600 
Mamelukes, whom, on the arrival of the French vessels, you could 
contrive to get arrested, all in one day, at Cairo, or in the other pro- 
vinces, and embark them for France. If you cannot get hold of Mame- 
lukes, hostages from among the Arabs or £4 Sheiks in El-Belled, whom 
you could arrest on some pretence, might be made to answer the pur- 
pose. These individuals, arriving in France, would be kept there for 
a year or two, would see the greatness of the nation, would acquire 
an idea of our manners and language, and, on returning to Egypt, 
would be so many partizans of our cause. 

‘¢ I have applied repeatedly to the French government for a com- 
pany of players, and shall make a point of ones them out to you. 
This accommodation is of great importance, both as an amusement 
to our own army, and as a method of changing the manners of the 
country.” 


In the letter of Kleber to the Directory, particular notice is 
taken of the passage in which Bonaparte adverted to the pos- 
sible loss of 1500 men by the plague: 
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“« IT have brought this passage, Citizen-Directors, under your 
view, because it is characteristic in more points than one, and shews 
very clearly the reality of my situation. — Of what importance can 
1500 men, more or less, be in the immense extent of country which 
I have to defend, and the actions which we have daily to sustain? 
«¢ Alexandria and El-Arish are the two keys of Egypt!’? El-Arish 

‘is a wretched fort, four days’ journey in the desert ; and the great 
difficulty of provisioning it prevents us from keeping in it a garrison 
of more than 250 men. Six hundred Mamelukes and Arabs may, 
whenever they chuse, interrupt its communication with Catieh ; and, 
on the departure of Bonaparte, this garrison had provisions only for 
a fortnight. — Alexandria is not a fortress, but a vast intrenched 
camp ; it was, in truth, sufficiently well defended by a large train of 
besieging artillery, but, since we have lost that artillery in the dis 
astrous campaign of Syria, and since Bonaparte has withdrawn all 
the-ship-cannon to complete the equipment of the two frigates with 
which he has taken his departure, this camp could make only a 
feeble resistance.” 


It is interesting, after these documents, to observe the light 
in which Bonaparte represented the situation of his army to the 
Turkish government, in the pacific overture which he addressed 
to them: r 


“ Head Quarters, Cairo, 18th August, 1799. 

‘“* Bonaparte, General in Chief, to the Grand Vizier, great among 
the great, enlightened, and wise ; sole depository of the confidence of the 
greatest of Sultans. 
‘¢ T have the honour to write to your Excellency by the Effendi 
who was made prisoner at Aboukir, and whom I now send back to 
apprize you of the true situation of Egypt ; as well as to commence 
negociations between the Sublime Porte and the French republic, with 
the view of putting an end to a war which is pernicious to both States, 
By what fatality is it, that Turkey and France, who have been ona 
friendly footing in all ages, (France the enemy of Russia and of 
Austria ; Turkey, the enemy of Russia and of Austria, ) happen to 
be at war with each other? How can your Excellency fail to be 
aware that every Frenchman who is killed is a friend lost to Turkey? 
Your Excellency cannot be ignorant that Russia is the true enemy of 
Islamism. The Emperor Paul has made himself grand master of 
Malta ; that is, he has taken a vow to make war on Mussulmans. Is 
not he the head of the Greek church; that is, of the most numerous 
enemies of the Mohammedan faith? France, on the contrary, has 
destroyed the knights of Malta, burst the chains of the Turks who 
were there in captivity, and believes, agreeably to the tenets of the 
Mohammedan faith, that there is but one God. The Turkish 
“aang therefore, after having remained the ally of France as 
ong as the latter continued a Christian power, has made war on 
France from the moment that she approximated her rekigion to the 
Mohammedan faith. Russiaand England have deceived the Sublime 
Porte. They intercepted the couriers through whom we gave you 


notice of the expedition to Egypt, and represented this expedition = 
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the beginning of the invasion of the Turkish empire ; —as if I had | ! 
not always declared that the object of ‘the French republic was to 
destroy the Mamelukes, and not to make war on the Sublime Porte, 
——to injure the interests of the English, and not of our great and | 
faithful ally, the Emperor Selim. The Sublime Porte declared war in 
AY | January against France with unexampled precipitation, without wait- | 
img the arrival of our ambassador Descorches, who had already left | 
Paris for Constantinople ; — without asking any explanation from f 
me, or replying to any of the advances which I had made. - W 
“« My army is strong, perfectly disciplined, and provided with all . | f 
that is necessary to make it victorious over other armies, were they 
numerous as the sands of the ocean. Citadels and “strong places, 1 
bristled with cannon, have been raised along -he coast, and along the Wi 
frontiers on the side of the desert ; / thus fear nothing; ¢ am in- af! 
vincible: but I owe to humanity, to true policy, and to the most 
antient and most faithful of allies, the Emperor Selim, the,méasure 
which I now embrace. What the Porte could never attain by force i 
of arms, she may attain by negociation. I will overwhelm every | 
army that attempts the invasion of Egypt, but I will reply in a cones .. 7 
liating manner to all the overtures of nezociation that you may make Ab 
tome. From the moment in which Turkey ceases to act in concert | 


with our enemies, Russia and Austria, France will do all that | 
: 
f 





depends on her to restore good intelligence, or to remove whatever 
might cause disunion between the two states. You wish to have | 
Egypt, we are told; it never was the intention of France to deprive 
you of it. luavest your minister at Paris with full power, or send 
one similarly authorized into Egypt, and the whole may be séttled in 
a couple of hours. As for me, I shall account it the happiest day 
of my life, when I shall be enabled to terminate a war which is both 
mpolitic and without an object.” 





It appears by a letter from General Damas, chief of the , 
Staff, dated 12th October 1799, that the effective force of the % 
French army had amounted on the 23d September 1798 to 1 | 
33,000 men: but, at the date in question, it was.reduced to — | 
effective, 16,000; unfit for active service, 4,000; wholly dis- | 
abled, 2,000. | | 

The list of the officers whom Bonaparte brought with him 
to France is of some importance, as it indicates the men on 
whom he thought he could place complete dependence for 
the prosecution of his designs at home; and the reader will: | 
here find several of his subsequent dignitaries under more 
humble titles : i 








eee 


Beaubarnots | Andreossy 
La Valette Lannes - vee 

ae ° A . . 
Dra Aides de-camp Murat Générauxdebrigade ' 
Merlin Marmont ° 


Fauvelet Boursienne, Sécrétaire. | Montesney, Aide-de-camp. 

Berthier, Général de division. | Bessieres, Chef de brigade des 

4.’ Huilier, Aide-de-camp. guidess- | 
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502 Gallais’s History of the 18th Brumaire. 


The above extracts contain nearly all that is interesting in 
this collection; the contents of which have long been known, 
in substance, to the British public, in consequence of the in- 
terception of the dispatches forwarded by General Kleber to the 
Directory in the latter part of 1799. Raa 





Art. VI. Histoire du 18me Brumaire, |&c.; i.e. History of the 
18th Brumaire, and of Bonaparte, by M. Gauuais, Author of 
the “18th Fructidor,” and of the “ Appeal to Posterity.” 
8vo. pp.1972. Paris. 1814. 


6 hen writer divides his subject, with great appearance of 

method, into nineteen chapters, which treat respectively 
of the state of parties previously to the return of Bonaparte 
from Egypt; of his early exploits in Italy ; of the manner of 
accomplishing the revolution of the 18th Brumaire; and 
finally of the succeeding events. Few topics promise greater 
interest, particularly at a time when it might reasonably be 
supposed that some of the secret springs of these singular oc- 
currences would be unveiled: but the author of this tract 
seems to go no farther than news-papers and magazines, in 
guest of documents. Nothing can be more barren than the 
account, as he terms it, of the early years of Bonaparte ; and, 
if the observations on the state of parties be somewhat less 
uninteresting, they must be allowed to bear very slender marks 
of information and discrimination. ‘Those of our countrymen, 
who expected to find the principles of liberty influence the 
writers, the military men, or the civil functionaries of France, 
have ‘been, in general, woefully disappointed on obtaining an 
intimate acquaintance with those individuals. ‘The truth is 
that, among the busy actors on the revolutionary scene, liberty 
was a mere rallying-word, and the real object of ambition was 
the attainment of government-offices. Rewbell, the well- 
known Director, acknowleged that the Revolution answered 
chiefly the purpose of .“ raising what was low, and bringing 
down what was exalted :” while a more concise and sarcastic 
writer declared it to consist in acquiring the means of telling 
your neighbour, ‘‘ Ofe-toi de la, que je m’y mette.’ ‘ Get thee 
out of place that I may get in.” 

We have been unable to discover any thing new or striking 
in this account of the events of the 18th Brumaire, which in 
truth was: nothing else than the overthrow -of a disjointed 
government by an artful man at the head of 10,000 soldiers. 
The Directory, like the council of five hundred, had no force 
to oppose to the bayonets; and the people, disappointed by 


ten years of unavailing change, saw the whole transaction with 
complete 
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complete indifference. The talent of Bonaparte was displayed, 
not in the management of the events of that day, but in the 
skill with which he adapted his falsehoods to each faction in 
succession, so as to persuade them all of his friendship, and 
eventually to absorb the whole power in himself.—After the 
recent political overthrow, it is amusing to look back to the ex- 
travagant compliments which were lavished by the different 
public bodies who came forwards to Bonaparte with their ad- 
dresses, on his accession to the consular power; and an extract 
from them will serve to conclude our notice of this tract: 


‘¢ The genius of France was extinct, and you have created it 
anew.”? Department des Landes. 

** In the flower of age, you have dried up all the sources of 
glory.” City of Tours. 

" You have reduced the genius of language to an inability to 
express, with adequate dignity, the magnitude and immensity of your 
services.”” Department of Calais. 

“¢ Your glory surpasses that of all the heroes of antiquity ; i has 
cost no tears.”’ Department des Deux Sevres. 

‘¢ Perhaps im this address a portion of eulogium is offensive to 
your soul, which, indulgent in all other respects, is severe in this 
alone. Heaven has decreed that no man shall possess all kinds of 
gourage ; and it has refused to you the power of supporting praise.” 
President of the National Institute. 

‘«¢ Why are you not immortal in a physical, as you already are in 
a moral sense ?”? Department de Golo. 





Art. VII. Del Assassinat, Fc. i.e. On the Assassination of 
the Duke d’Enghien, and on the attempted Justification of 
M. de Caulincourt. 8vo. . pp. 50. Printed at Orleans, and sold 
at Paris. 1814. 


E find rather more matter in this than in many French 
pamphlets of the present day; and, if the writer tells us 
nothing very striking, he leaves us at least in no doubt as to 
his meaning. He commences by an argument apparently un- 
connected with his subject, and little to be expected from a 
Bourbonnite ; we mean on the liberty ot the press, which has 
not, he insists, been sufficiently established by the late con- 


‘stitutions Much attention has been excited in France by the 


discussions on this most important topic, since the re-establish- 
ment of the legitimate monarchy: but, when we perceive a 
party-writer calling so loudly for it, it is not unfair to suspect 
that he means the liberty of abusing his political opponents ; 
and a tolerably good proof of this is afforded by the sarcastic 
manner in which the present author quotes the accusations 
that were urged in the beginning of April against the Senate, 
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for servile adulation of the man whom they have so lately 
held up to the abhorrence of the French nation. — On coming 
‘to the more immediate subject of his pamphlet, the writer 
cites the documents inserted in the news-papers by M. de Caulin- 
court, and opposes to them several other letters, one of which 
bears the signature of Talleyrand. It is addressed to the 
minister of the court of Baden resident at Carlsruhe, the 
capital of the Electorate, and is in these terms : 


« Paris, 11th March, 1804. 

“¢ I had transmitted you a letter requiring the arrest of the com- 
mittee of French emigrants residing at Offenburgh, when the First 
Consul, by the successive! arrest of the brigands sent into France 
by the English government, as well as by the progress of the judicial 
inquiries instituted here, arrived at the knowlege of all the share 
which was taken by the English agents at Offenburgh in the 
frightful plots contrived against his person and the security of 
France. He has received information, likewise, that the Duke 
@ Enghien and General Dumouriez are at Ettenheim ; and, as the 
cannot be there without leave of the Elector, the First Consul has 
been greatly concerned to see that a prince, to whom he had shewn so 
much friendship, has given an asylum to his most cruel enemies, and 
allowed them at their ease to contrive conspiracies of so unexampled 
a character. 

«¢ On so extraordinary an occasion, the First Consul has deemed 
it proper to order two small detachments to proceed to Offenburgh 
and Ettenheim, for the purpose of seizing the instigators of a crime 

) which, by its nature, excludes from the protection of the law of» 
nations all who have taken a share in it. General Caulincourt is 
charged with the orders of the First Consul in this respect. Be 
assured that, in executing them, he will make a point of observing 
all that attention and respect which his Highness would desire, and 
he will have the honour of conveying to you the letter which I am 
ordered to write to him.”’ 


M. de Caulincourt pleads, in his defence lately published in 
the news-papers, that his mission related to two objects ; 
one, the departure of the flotilla constructing at Strasburgh, 
to be sent down the Rhine to Antwerp for the invasion-of 
England ; the other, the discovery of the secret intelligence 
which Mr. Drake, the English minister at Stutgard, was 
endeavouring to keep up at Offenburgh and in France, for 
the purpose of exciting troubles. In support of these allega 
tions, he inserts the official order of the war-minister, Berthzr, 
dated Paris, 21st Ventose (10th March), 1814, which directs 
him to * obtain information from the prefect at Strasburgh, and 
from citizen Mehée, for the purpose of arresting the agents of 
the English government at Weissemburgh and Offenburgh, 
particularly the Baroness of Reich, if her arrest has not already 


taken place.” 
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“ It was General Ordener, (says M. de Caulincourt) who con- 
ducted the arrest of the Duke d’Enghien at Ettenheim, and brought 
him to the citadel of Strasburgh. This officer left Paris the day 
before M. de Caulincourt, who had no orders to briag him, for they 
had been given to Ordener before his (C.s) departure. The mission 
of General Ordener was not of a nature to be communicated to 
several persons ; and, had be been placed under the direction of any 
other, it would not have been under that of an officer younger than 
himself, and less in the confidence of the First Consul. It is due 
to the memory of this General to mention that, if in this unfortunate 
occurrence he considered obedience as the duty of a soldier, he 
oiten declared that he was far from foreseeing the sad result of his 
mission ; and the melancholy produced in consequence was perhaps 
the cause of the aneurism of which he died suddenly at Compeigne.” 


A farther testimony, adduced by M. de Caulincourt, is an 
acknowlegment on:the part of the Emperor of Russia, dated, 
4th April 1808, that he was * satisfied that M. de C. had 
no share in the arrest of the Duke.” This, it must be 
allowed, deserves more attention than the allegations of the 
negociator himself : but the importance, attached to a declara- 
tion from the high quarter in question, will be lessened when 
we consider that it often suits the policy of courts to profess 
ignorance of circumstances which are but too well known to 
them. After the decided part taken by Alexander against 
Bonaparte, in consequence of the death of the Duke @’Enghien, 
it promoted the appearance of consistency to believe that 
the ambassador sent. to the court of Russia by Bonaparte 
was a stranger to that detested measure ; and to acknowlege, 
at St. Petersburgh, the innocence of Caulincourt, was much 
less humiliating than to receive with honour the principal 
actor in a tragedy which had called forth first the re- 
monstrances and soon afterward the armies of Russia. At all 
events, it is clear that Caulincourt was charged with a mission 
of a similar kind ; and his subsequent conduct affords nothing 
to justify the expectation, that he would have refused to perform 
that duty which he affects so strongly to lament in the ¢ase of 
General Ordener. ‘ 

The latter part of this pamphlet contains the following 
narrative : 

‘ The Duke @’Enghien had lived during three years at Ettenheim 
on a property of his own, and was settled there with the consent of 
Bonaparte, who had been apprized of the circumstance by the 
elector. On the 15th March 1804, at two o’clock in the morning, 
without any previous notice or application, a detachment of troops 
dispatched by Bonaparte, and directed by Caulincourt (who was 
under great obligations to the family of Cond:), passed the Rhine, 
invested the residence of the young Prince, seized him in bed, 
and conducted him to Strasburgh, where he yas confined 7 Ki 
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citadel. Early on the 18th, the prisoner was made to proceed to 
Paris, and, after having travelled night and day, he was brought, at 
noon on the 2oth, to one of the gates of the capital, where a courier 
was in waiting with an order to proceed along the walls to the castle 
of Vincennes. The Duke arrived there at five o’clock, and, being 
exhausted with hunger and fatigue, took a slight repast. Having 
then thrown himself ona miserable bed in his apartment, he soon fell 
into a sound sleep. At eleven o’clock, he was called from his repose, 
and led into a room in the middle pavilion looking towards the 
wood, where eight officers sat prepared to judge him. The whole 
proceedings were finished and sentence passed about four o’clock ; 
and, in half an hour afterward, the noble victim suffered death near 
one of the ditches of the castle. 

‘ Every precaution had been taken to bury this horrid attempt in 
the obscurity of night, and to make sure of its accomplishment. The 
suddenness of the seizure, and the haste in travelling, were intended 
to shake the fortitude which this gallant youth was known to possess 
and to have displayed during ten years of military service: but the 
base hope was vain, for he spoke to his judges with the nobleness 
and simplicity which belonged to his character and his virtues. 
When asked why he had carried arms against his country, his reply 
was, “ I contended, with my family, for the recovery of the in- 
heritance of my ancestors: but, since the conclusion of the peace, 
I have laid down my arms, and have acknowleged that there were 
no longer sovereigns in Europe.”” The Abbé Bouvens, who pro- 
nounced in London a funeral oration on the Duke d’Enghien, was 
mistaken when he said that the execution of this horrid sentence had 
been performed by foreign soldiers. The truth of history calls for 
a confession that the men who acted on this occasion were gens 
d’armes, and Frenchmen.’ 


To these particulars, are added several others which we 
decline to notice, on account of the uncertainty that always 
attends the rumours of such transactions. It is said, for 
example, that Savary and Murat were present at the execution ; 
an arrangement which, however unnecessary, may perhaps 
have been the case: but we believe that we may contradict 
with confidence another allegation; viz. that, in the privy- 
council held ostensibly on this question by Bonaparte, Cambacérés 
voted for saving the prince’s life. — After having stated (p. 48.) 
an example of the tyranny of Bonaparte towards the partizans 
of the Bourbon family, this writer continues : 


¢ Such was the treatment to which we were then exposed. Our 
new governors have different principles and a different conduct ; 
they deserve our approbation, no doubt, but would it not be 
desirable that they shewed less confidence, and a less complete 
security ? Ought we to see at Paris a Mehée, whose name requires 
no additiona epithet ?—a Montalivet, who has been surnamed 
“ Monte au gibet ??’ —a Cortaz, who bears the stamp of ignominy in 
his look ?—a Boulay de la Meurthe, whose atrocious character is 
11t written 
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written in the page of history ?—-a Fievée, who is iniquity itself ?—~ 
an Etterine, who was the manager of the literary police under Savary? 
—a Mailte-Brun, a Dane who was banished from his home, and a 
supporter of the secret policy of that minister? Let us remove 
from Paris ten or twelve of these dangerous persons, who chuse to 
shew themselves in public, and the disquietude of the well-intentioned 
part of the community will be at an end. People ask, with reason, 
what business they have in the capital, where the course of events 
must be such as to mortify them extremely? They had no scruple 
in putting the royalists into obscure prisons ; — would it be severity 
in us to oblige them to pass their time in the country ?” 


Different opinions are entertained respecting the prudence 
of the lenient course pursued by the advisers of Louis XVIII. : 
but those who are satisfied that his power rests on a more 
solid foundation, than the writer of this pamphlet chuses to 
acknowlege, will see, in the disposition to overlook and to 
treat with indifference such obnoxious characters as the above 
mentioned, a proof of consciousness of strength on the part 
of the new government. 

Lo. 


Art. VIII. Campagne de Moscow, &c.; i. e. The Campaign of 
Moscow in 1812 ; a Work compiled from official Documents, 
by R. J. Durpent. 8vo. Pamphlet. Paris. 1814. 





—- 


Ve publish a new tract, in addition to the number which 

have already appeared on the Russian campaign, naturally 
suggests the idea of a view to catch attention at a moment when 
compositions adverse to the late usurper are likely to be wel- 
comed in France. The substance of this pamphlet is soon 
found to confirm this anticipation, and discovers, it must be 
confessed, a greater desire to attract popularity by declamatory 
effusion than by the evidence of careful research. ‘The facts 
are chiefly taken from the news-papers ; and the compiler dis- 
plays little sagacity in examining the secret motives of Bona- 
parte’s measures. For example, the performance of a theatrical 
piece every evening at Moscow, during the fatal five weeks of 
his stay in that capital, is attributed to his personal sollicitude 
for such entertainments ; when it is well known that he made 
use of them merely to fix the volatile minds of the French, and 
to assume the appearance of gaiety in the midst of alarm and 
distress. 

The eyes of the discerning part of the political world were 
opened to the impending destruction of the French army, by 
the 28th bulletin, dated from Smolensko, 11th November ; 
and the losses admitted in that memorable document, howso- 
ever short of the reality, were sufhcient to create a most serious 
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impression, on those who were aware what formidable addis 
tions it is necessary to make to the statements of these fallacious 
narratives. A surer and more conclusive ground of calculation 
was to be found in the inspection of the map, and in a due 
consideration of the season of the year. Of such reflections, 
however, the giddy minds of the French people were little 
capable ; and the magnitude of the mischief does not appear to 
have been suspected until the publication, three weeks after- 
ward, of the 29th bulletin, dated from Molodetchno. Nay, it 
seems that the French people believed for a while that the loss 
was confined to the horses, and imagined that the dragoons 
who perished with cold and hunger in the deserts of Lithuania 
were marching home, dismounted indeed, but in other respects 
in good condition. ‘The papers in the pay of government had 
even the assurance to assert that few pages of antient or mo- 
dern history could be compared to this memorable bulletin ; — 
that it was a composition of the highest character, and equal to 
the Anabasis of Xenophon or the Commentaries of Cesar ! 


_y. UThe writer of the sketch before us mentions that a part of 


his narrative was communicated by an officer who had survived 
these melancholy scenes; and the passage more immediately 
indicated to proceed from this authority is thus given : 


¢ Until the French troops reached Smolensko on their retreat, 
some portion of discipline had continued to characterize their conduct ; 
because, though many soldiers forsook their colours and repaired 
to the flanks, a central point remained on which the members of each 
regiment were accustomed to rally : —but, after they had left Smo- 
lensko, the soldiers, exhausted by continued fatigue, gave over even 
this partial obedience, threw away their arms, and abandoned the 
ammunition-waggons. They acted no longer as parts of a great 
whole, whose strength depends on the union of its component por- 
tions, but as detached individuals, obliged to confine their care to 
their personal safety. The private, who had made his way to the 
scanty fire of a bivouac, no longer gave place to a starving officer, 
but was determined to maintain his station if necessary by force. 
Amid this general disorder, Bonaparte proceeded with his guards 
drawn up in a hollow square, with their muskets loaded; that the 
might be enabled to repel any attack on the flanks. The remnant of 
the chasseurs a cheval of his guard cleared, or rather attempted to 
clear, both sides of the way for the march of the troops, and were 
frequently engaged in skirmishing with the Cossacks. 

¢ On reaching the town of Orscha, Bonaparte declined to receive 
the deputies of the Polish province of Mohilow, which was perhaps 
the first time that he retired from the homage of his vassals. The 
shame of appearing in the character of a fugitive, surrounded by the 
wreck of an army lately so splendid, was no doubt the motive of 
his refusal. On arriving at the Beresina, two whole days were occu- 


pied in passing the river: but the bridge was so weak and ag 2 
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that a sumber of soldiers found a watery grave in their impatience to 
reach the opposite side. The fresh troops lately arrived were sta- 
tioned partly on the left to oppose Tchitchagoff, and partly on the 
right to withstand the assault of Wittgenstein. The safety of the 
portion that escaped was owing to the resistance, or rather to the sa- 
crifice, of these corps; and no words can describe the confusion, 
when the Russians, Saving at last overthrown these protecting divi- 
sions, began to draw near to the bridge. ‘Those who pene: Ty in 
frrossing the river were destined to fall by cold or hunger in the 
tedious march to Wilna. An eye witness reported the manner of ex- 
piring from cold to be nearly as follows : 

‘¢¢ When the frame began to be affected in a fatal manner, the un- 
happy victim was obliged to stop short, and his distorted features 
appeared like those of a man deprived of intellect, and unconscious 
whether he should yield to a tear or to a convulsive laugh. Aware 
that he could not longer maintain an upright posture, the hands were 
mechanically placed before the body, while the knees tottered, and 
the miserable sufferer, falling with his face on the earth, was soon de- 
prived of motion and life.” ‘© I dreaded,” said another witness of 
these calamities, “ the return of night, not only as an aggravation of 
our sufferings, but as giving rise to melancholy alarms i the fate 
of our comrades., On making a halt, we were accustomed to draw 
together, and even to press one against the other. In this situation, 
and through the silence produced by dejection and despair, our ears 
were often assailed by the recurrence of slight noises, which took place 
in succession, and occasionally in several places at a time. What was 
the cause of them ?—the fallon the frozen ground of men and of horses, 
sinking under the excess of cold and hunger. Never shall I forget 
the impression of this melancholy scene. It continues to haunt my 
imagination, together with the terrible circumstances that accompanied 
it ; and often, in the midst of night, I start from my slumbers, be- 
cause my terrified fancy again assails my ears with those melancholy 
sounds.”? ” 


The present writer treats very cursorily the question how far 
the Russians participated in the dreadful sufferings which de- 
stroyed the French army: but, from the nature of the seasen 
and the country, as well as from the limited numbers who were 
found capable of taking a share in the operations in Saxony in 
the month of May, it is apparent that their loss in the pursuit 
must have been very considerable. ‘That it was not much 
greater was no doubt owing to the men and horses being ac- 
customed to the climate, to the friendly disposition of the 
surrounding peasantry, and, above all, to the difference of 
situation between a flying and a pursuing force : — not forget- 
ting the important consideration that the fresh corps of Tchit- 
chagoff relieved the troops of Kutusof in the midst of the pur- 
suit, and was enabled to accomplish the destruction of the 
French without any other co-operation than that of the Cos- 
sacks ; who, from circumstances sufficiently known, are steeled 

against 
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against the inclemency of winter.— With regard to another 
melancholy calculation, we mean the number who perished on 
the side of the French, and which is generally computed to have 
been, from the beginning to the end of the campaign, between 
3 and 400,000 men, this pamphlet is as uninstructive as on 
other topics, on which precision is to be obtained only by a 
careful research into documents that are not open to ordinary 


readers. 
Lo, 





Art. 1X. Bonaparte peint par lui-méme, &c.; i.e. Bonaparte de- 
lineated by himself, in his Military and Political Career. By 
M. C ***, avocat a@ la cour royale. 8vo. pp. 554. Paris. 
1814. 


6 Nags reader who opens this volume in the expectation of 

finding in it any thing new with regard to Bonaparte will 
be much disappointed, since it falls exactly under the descrip- 
tion of the book-selling compilations which are so common in 
Paris, and consists only of an abstract of the public life of the 
late ruler of France, taken from the news-papers and govern- 
ment publications. In order to accommocate it to the general 
feeling, the author has been indefatigable in infusing a Jarge 
portion of abuse on Bonaparte and of encomium on the Bourbons : 
but he has failed in throwing any new light on the secret 
motives of the policy of the usurper. He divides the volume 
into three parts; the first treating of the history of Napoleon 
while he was a General Officer; the second, of his consulship, 
viz. from November 1799 to May 1804 ; and the third, of the 
ten years that have elapsed since he assumed the title of 
Emperor. : 

It would have been interesting to have introduced, into a 
work of this nature, some account of the education and early 
habits of this singular man: but, as the materials did not offer 
themselves readily to the compiler, he has been contented to 
dismiss the subject in a couple of pages, and to enter at once 
on the life of Bonaparte after the 13th Vendemiaire 1795 ; or, 
in other words, on that part which may be read in every 
magazine or newspaper. The campaign of Italy is passed 
over without any of those observations which indicate a dis- 
position or an ability to analyze the combinations of a com- 
mander. ‘The account of the Egyptian expedition is equally 
superficial, and has scarcely any prominent characterstic, ex- 
cept the introduction (p.115) of a pretended dialogue between 
Bonaparte and two disciples of Mohammed. We come next 
to the sudden revolution of 18th Brumaire, which, by an 
inconsistency that would have surprized anyother people 


than the French, rendered a baffled and fugitive General the 
absolute 
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absolute master of the government: but here, as in other 
places, we meet with no attempt to explain the secret ma- 
noeuvres which were preparatory to so remarkable a change. 


The preface conveys a sufficient idea of the views of the 
writer : 


¢ A man who had risen from a low rank in society placed himself 
n the throne of our kings, and France groaned during ten years 
Linder his iron yoke. His name must reach posterity, because so 
scandalous an usurpation is without example in our history: but let it 
be handed down as a repulsive example of the effects of the ambition 
of one man, seconded by the. power of events, and perhaps also by 
our own weakness. 
¢‘ Bonaparte was the child of the Revolution, and was enabled by 
means of it to overleap the immense space which separates a subject 
from a sovereign. The same delirium, which made us proscribe as a 
tyrant the father of his people, could alone induce us to call to the 
throne a foreigner, who was impatient to shed our blood. His 
elevation shewed to Europe that the hand of Providence was stretched 
out for our punishment: but the iron rod, which the usurper 
wielded in anger, has been broken like a slendertwig. Strange 
association! Louis XVI. expires, and all is overthrown! Bona- 
parte descends from the throne in full health, and all remains tran- 
quil! The fall of an usurper is a natural event, foreseen only by the 
sage, but desired by every one, while the slightest infraction on the 
hereditary right of legitimate sovereigns announces political disor- 


ganization, and presages all the misfortunes which are found to arise 
out of such convulsions. 


‘ The dethroned tyrant is now only a man, whose life we have all at 
present a right to examine. No life. ever furnished so many materials 
for its own history. May it be my lot to succeed in making a 
proper use of them. The progressive rise of Bonaparte is an awful 
lesson for the nation that is not yet instructed by actual experience ; 
and his fall is a frightful warning to daring innovators, who presume 
to raise a sacrilegious hand against the institutions which have been 
consecrated by the wisdom of ages.’ 


These fluent passages afford a specimen of the dexterity 
with which French book-makere contrive to introduce their 
works to the public: but, to whatever part of the volume we 
turn, whether the campaign in Germany, or the fatal invasion 
of Russia, we find reason to repeat the charge already made, 
of mere compilation from the journals of the day. The merit 
of the work consists in making these abstracts within a mode- 
rate compass, and in avoiding unmeaning repetitions. It may 
accordingly be of some use to those who wish to have beside 
them a short notice of the dates and circumstances of the 
leading events of Bonaparte’s career, and who are prepared for 
the absence of research into original documents, as well as on 
their‘guard against the partiality of the writer. He represents 
himself in his preface as having suffered under the usurper’s 


tyranny 
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tyranny the loss of his dearest friends, but as still determined ~ 
to write his life with an unprejudiced pen;—or, to use his own 
expression, —¢ like a Frenchman and a friend of truth.2 Of 
this high-sounding declaration we may be permitted -to say 
what the world has often said of Bonaparte’s speeches; that 
they less expressed what he really knew, or Intended, than what 

he wished his good natured audience to believe. Lo. 





Art. X. Campagne de Paris en 1814, &c.3; i.e. The Campaign of 
Paris in 1814, preceded by a Sketch of that of 1813; or an histori. 
cal and impartial Account of the Events which occurred between 
the Invasion of France by the Allies, the Capitulation of Paris, and 
the Abdication of Bonaparte; containing Observations on his Cha- 
racter, and on the Causes of his Rise ; compiled from authentic Docu- 
ments andthe Report of Eye-witnesses. With a Map of the Scene of 
| Operations. By P. F.F.1.Griraup. 3rd Edition, containing the 
Treaty of 11th April between the Allies and Bonaparte, respecting 
the Island of Elba. 8vo. pp. 120. Paris. 1814. 


Ray Store possessing any particular claim to attention on 
the grounds either of novelty or profundity, this tract is 
on the whole superior to the mass of pamphlets which issue 
with so much rapidity from the Parisian presses. It begins 
with a preliminary view of the exertions of Bonaparte to meet 
the campaign of 1813, and offers a remarkable specimen of the 
extravagance of the attempts of the late French government to 
impose on the credulity of the people. ‘ Men of property 
(p. 13) were surprized to read in the papers the offer to govern- 
ment of*horses with which they did not intend to part; while 
conscripts, driven along frequently in chains and in carts, were 
startled to see in print that they had quitted their families with 
enthusiasm to fly to the defence of their country.” The author 
then proceeds to give a short abstract of the principal events of 
the last year’s campaign im Germany, and comes subsequently to 
the invasion of the French territory by the allied powers. En- 
tering now on the proper object of his work, he becomes more 
circumstantial, and details particular actions, such as the battle 
of La Rothiere, on 30th January, with considerable clearness. 
Bonaparte’s design, he observes, was to overpower Blucher’s 
army at Brienne, and his manoeuvres were at first successful : 
but they led only to his proceeding too far, and engaging such a 
number of the allies as were able to repulse him, even without 
waiting for the support of all their divisions. 
The uncertainty of the public mind in this country, with re- 
ard to the expected issue of the operations of this springecam- 


paign, is still fresh in our recollection, and seems to call for : few 
obser- 
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observations. That uncertainty was of a two-fold nature ; con- 
sisting of, first,a distrustof the politics of Austria; and, secondly, 
a doubt whether, even if she were sincere, the allies would be 
completely successful. We were always of opinion that the 
degree of doubt and anxiety was too great, and that the nation 
did not make the deduction justified by the consideration that 
the editors of news-papers have an interest in disseminating re- 
ports, with a view to keep public sollicitude on the stretch. His- 
tory has every where shewn us that marriage-connections, such 
as the one in question, have little effect on political combina- 
tions; and it was very clear that, during the autumn of 1813, 
Austria was the power which had dealt the most deadly blows 
to Bonaparte. If, then, in a political view, little ground of ap- 
prehension existed, much less was the issue to be doubted on 
military calculation. Bonaparte had thrown away in the deserts 
of Russia the efficient parts of that engine, which com- 
pressed the European commonwealth; and his remaining por- 
tion of disciplined troops, whether stationed in Germany or 
drawn from Spain, had evidently been sacrificed in the sangui- 
nary conflicts of May, September, and October, Levies in large 
numbers, indeed, were still decreed to him by the Senate: but 
they were as little capable of performing the duty of soldiers, 
as araw country-labourer is qualified for the business of an arti- 
san. Accordingly, he was unable to bring into the field, in a 
collective shape, during the present year, above 130,000 men, 
against the Austrians, Russians, and Prussians, who were supe- 
rior both in numbers and in discipline. ‘The temporary advan- 
tage gained by him in February arose merely from the sudden 
direction of a mass of force against a particular point. While 
reading his vapouring bulletins, the public were not told how 
many thousand lives he lost by fatigue in his forced marches ; 
nor were they called to compare the insignificance of the result 
with the brilliant consequences of similar movements in the days 
in which he found himself at the head of an army of veterans. 
{n examining the different actions of the last campaign, we find 
only two that are intitled to the name of battles; viz. that of La 
Rothiere already mentioned, and that of Laon on the gth March. 
Both were fought between Bonaparte and Blucher, and in both the 
superior firmness of a disciplined force was triumphant, without 
much difficulty, over the furious efforts of the French. It is 
true that the imprudent project of Bonaparte, of placing himself 
at the end of March in the rear of the Austrians, led to an acce- 
lerated decision of the contest: but the result would evidently 
have been the same in the course of another month, had he com- 
mitted no such blunder, and had he been supported by all the 
success that the force under his controul could gajn for him. 
Arp. Rey. VoL. txxiv. Ll The 
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‘The ensuing passage is chiefly remarkable as containing 
the presumptuous language ascribed to Bonaparte on obtaining 
the partial successes of the month of February: 


‘ It is reported that he tore on this occasion the copy of the 
conditions of peace which had been transmitted to him by his 
minister at Chatillon, and that he called out, “ I am now nearer to 
Vienna than they are to Paris.’’ It was also said that, on the allies 
proposing the condition of the antient limits of France, a council 
convoked by Napoleon was almost unanimous to accept the offer ; 
but he, expecting unbounded sacrifices, was highly irritated, and 
determined to try once more that fortune which betrayed while 
she caressed, and which made him lose all by making him think 
that he had gained all. Fer last favours were bestowed on him in 
the first action at Craone, and some days afterward at Rheims. On 
the 7th March, the French succeeded at Craone in forcing the 
enemy, whose positions were advantageous, but too confined to 
permit the co-operation of all his army, which was not less than 
80,cc0 men. Moreover, notwithstanding the gallantry of our troops 
and Generals, we failed in various manceuvres, and particularly in 
eur attempt to out-flank the allies. They, on their part, did 
not attain all their objects, but they lost not a single cannon, 
and hardly any prisoners. ‘The fire of the artillery was dreadful 
on both sides, and the loss on each exceeded 6,000 men. Next 
day, the whole of Blucher’s army was concentrated before Laon, 
where he had determined to receive us, and to fight a decisive 
action. Bonaparte commanded an attack, notwithstanding the 
objections of his officers, and was entirely defeated both on the oth 
and the roth. On the former day, the brunt of the action fell on the 
left of the enemy, who repulsed us, and took between 40 and 50 
cannon. On the roth, Bonaparte renewed the fight, by making his 
left attack the centre and right of the allies; an attack which was 
ascribed to a wish to enable Marshal Marmont to rally his broken 
forces. All these efforts were ineffectual, and we retired in disorder. 
This repulse carried the exasperation of Bonaparte to an ex- 
travagant height ; he aimed at nothing less than raising the whole 
population, and exciting a war of extermination against the enemy. 
He represented Blucher as stopped at Laon, and as acting without 
any confirmed plan. A body of 16,000 men under General 
St. Priest having entered Rheims, Bonaparte proceeded thither, and 
was successful against an enemy who ventured to maintain an 
unequal conflict ; he took 22 cannon, and 1,000 prisoners. —- Mean- 
while, the Austrian army availed itself of the diversion of the 
French force on the side of Blucher, and threatened Paris in the 
- direction of Provins. Bonaparte now determined once more to 
march southward, and reached Arcis-sur-l’Aube early on the 
2oth March. This movement, we were told at Paris, put the 
enemy in great uncertainty; and, in fact, they had at first the 
appearance of retreating: but on the 21st they skirmished in a 
manner evidently intended to draw us on to close action. Bonaparte 
now marched suddenly in a north-east direction to Vitry, leaving 
behind a number of wounded. By all these marches, we — 
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that his plan was to turn, like the roaring lion, on his enemy, and to 
beat different corps in detail: but excess of fatigue exhausted his 
army, which was now recruited with at difficulty, and by new 
levies driven forcibly to the field of battle, where they .often 
gave way without resistance. 

© It is said that he had determined, for the sake of procuring 
reinforcements, to direct his efforts against the frontiers of Lorraine. 
Secret agents had been dispatched from Paris, on pretence of 
travelling on mercantile business, but conveying in the handles of 
knives, and in other concealed ways, instructions to the garrisons in 
our different fortresses to march out and endeavour to join the main 
army. ‘These arrangements, if they were at all serious, were too late ; 
. the bearers of such orders not having it in their power to accomplish 
their mission; and several of them are said to have been hanged ag 
spies in their endeavours to penetrate into the places pointed out 
to them. Meantime, the news from Bordeaux arrived, and may be 
considered as forming a prelude to the denouement of this tragedy, 
Blucher, having taken Chalons, advanced towards Prince Schayartz - 
enburg with a determination no more to separate their forces. The 
Prince now took a decided course ; and, in a proclamation dated ~ 
23d March, he announced the approach of the most important 
events. In fact, Bonaparte was now entirely cut off from Paris, and 


the fall of that capital was no longer doubtful.’ 


M. Giraup takes great pains to argue that the Parisians 
did all that was practicable in their situation for the defence 
of the metropolis ; and he even goes so far as to say that their 
resistance would have been much more serious, had arms been 
delivered to the people, who assembled (p. 83.) in crowds to 
receive them. This is evidently a mere compliment to the in- 
habitants of the capital, and intended as a kind of reply 
to the charge of the French soldiers; who, when obliged to 
withdraw from Paris, called out that they were betrayed. ‘The 
population of that city, were it twice as great, would make 
a sorry figure in opposition to a disciplined force of 200,000 
men. — After these details, the writer concludes with a few 
observations on the character of Bonaparte. 


‘ He had throughout so little soundness of judgment, as to believe 
that falsehood and imposture could lay the foundation of durable 
results. It was on this vile basis that he raised his Colossus, with. 
out ever perceiving that he was building on the sand. Having 
succeeded in acquiring a reputation, his grand object was to make 
it a stepping-stone to farther usurpation of power, and to environ 
himself with an artificial éc/at, as if he had been the only great 
man in the state. Accustomed to study deceit on all occasions, 
he had gained at last the habit of making a mere sport of truth, 
Although he appeared ee to act the part of a clement 
governor in public decrees, it is likely that he never forgave an 
injury in his heart; and that the concessions in question were dictated 
solely by his own interest, or extracted from him by the force of 
circumstances, All his actions discovered a wanton sacrifice of 
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human lives, and a disposition to see in mankind merely the means of 
consumption for political purposes. Flow happened it, we may 
ask, that France consented to bear, during so many years, the 
yoke of so unworthy a master? The answer is, that Bonaparte, 
being invited on the 18th Brumaire to execute a plan devised b 
others, succeeded in deceiving all parties, and in making himself com- 
plete master of the stakes. No choice remained for the leading men 
of the state, but that of submission or a new struggle: -. the public 
was sick of dissention, and the alternative of submission was preferred. 
ee was enabled to keep all parties in check by making them 
afraid of each other; and he had in his favour the lassitude which is 
so natural to a people, after a series of unsuccessful attempts to secure 
their liberty. This he turned to great account, by means of three 
ualities inherent in his character, and exercised steadily by him from 
the beginning ; viz. hypocrisy, compulsion, and bribery. His great 
error, both in war and government, was in not knowing where to stop. 
Vastus animus immoderata, incredibilia, nimis alta, semper cupiebat.’ 


The edition of this tract in our possession is concluded by 
a copy of the treaty of r1th April between Bonaparte and the 
monarchs of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. It stipulates the re- 
nunciation of all sovereignty by the former, with the exception 
of the island of Elba; on condition of an annual revenue of 
80,000l. sterling, payable out of the French funds, with the re- 
version of half to his wife, Maria Louisa. For his family-rela- 
tions, a farther stipulation is made of an annual revenue my ji 
what more than 100,000l. sterling ; viz. 


To his mother - about £12,000 sterling 
Joseph and his wife - - 20,000 
Louis - - - 10,000 
His sister Hortensia and her child - 16,000 
His sister Eliza - - - 12,000 
His sister Paulina ° - - 12,000 
Jerome and his Queen - - 20,000 


The treaty farther directs that all public property in possession 
of the Bonaparte family shall be A ah 8 but that all pro- 
ea coming under the denomination of private shall be retained 
by them: Napoleon to take with him, and to be allowed to keep 
as a guard, 40o men; on the condition, however, that all 
Frenchmen who may follow him or his family should be liable 
to be recalled into the French territory in the space of three years, 
or otherwise to lose their rights as Frenchmen. — The British 
minister was not, as is well known, a party in this treaty; 
nor has our Court, we understand, accounted itself by any 
means pledged to its observance with regard to the manner of 
governing the island of Elba. 

On the whole, this tract is of a mixed character, containing 
at times judicious observations, and at others (p. 81.) such as 
can s¢arcely be called better than puerile. It is difficult to com- 
prehend the author’s views on some questions, such as (p. 3 5) 
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the sincerity of the Chatillon negociation: but, altogether, his 
pamphlet manifests less partiality and exaggeration than the 


common run of such publications in France. Lo 





Art. XI. Correspondance Littéraire, &c.; i.e. The Literary, 
Philosophical, and Critical Correspondence of Baron Grimm and 
of Diperot with a German Prince. 


[Article concluded from the last Appendix. ] 


TT! long examination of Rousseau’s Emile, contained in these 
pages, only says what Voltaire tells in a single line: ‘* Do 
you think,” asks Candide, ‘that men were always as mischie- 
vous as they are now?””— Do you think,” replies Martin, 
‘¢ that the kite always preyed on smaller birds?” The elaborate 
defence of Voitaire’s edition of Corneille was doubtless amusing 
when it was written: but the interest has passed away, and the 
subject of it appears likely to lose the name of Great, which 
was with equal justice bestowed on J. B. Rousseau. —The ac- 
count of Puffon’s vast work, in which hewas assisted by Dau- 
benton, deserves attention. M. de Buffon, having explained, in 
some general discourses, his ideas on the formation and constitu- 
tion of the universe, on the nature and revolutions of our globe, 
on man, and on other animals, devoted himself to the individual 
history of every species, and to this M. Daubenton added an 
anatomical and detailed description of each animal. If Buffon’s 
labours are more brilliant, and more eagerly received by those 
who are desirous only of general ideas, we cannot deny that the 
portion of this noble history which was undertaken by Daubeu- 
ton will be a most valuable present to posterity ; because, if 
ever the science of natural philosophy is to advance, it must 
Owe its progress to labours repeated, compared, and transmitted 
from age to age: if Aristotle and Pliny had each been assisted 
by a Daubenton, natural history would long ago have been dis- 
encumbered of its obscurities, and would have been far more 
advanced.—In noticing the death of M. /e Vayer, the author of 
many charming little fugitive pieces, it is here observed that 
this happy ‘talent prevented him from rising in his profession. 
Pedants,’ says M. Grimm, with a finesse worthy of Voltaire, 
‘ would wish to establish a rule that no persons who are less 
stupid than themselves are capable of undertaking serious 
offices ; at least, it is their interest to decry men of under- 
standing.’ 
From the subsequent anecdote, the reader may form some 
idea of a good-natured Pope: 
‘It were to be desired that all the sayings and sallies of Pope 


Benedict XIV. were collected in a Lambertiniana. He was the 
L13 most 
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most infallible of all the successors of the prince of Apostles, because 
he possessed more wit and pleasantry than all his predecessors put 
together. This great and amiable Pontiff,’noticing the French Am- 
ot bassador, the Cardinal de Rochechouart, who came into his presence 
ohe day with a very long face, accosted him thus : — ** Well, what is 


the matter ?’’ 


‘‘T have just received the news,’’ answered the 


other with a sigh, ‘that the archbishop of Paris has been again 
banished.’? —** Ah, I suppose it to be again on account of that bull.” 
—‘ Alas! yes, holy father.””——‘ This recalls to my memory,” said 
his Holiness, *¢an adventure which took place in the time of my 


legation to Bologna. 


Two senators quarrelled about the pre-emi- 


nence of 'T'asso over Ariosto ; and the advocate for Ariosto received 
a raceeterg f deep wound with a,sword, of which he died. I went to 
n 


visit him 


his dying moments. 


Is it possible, said he, that I am 


doomed to perish in the flower of my life for Ariosto, whom I never 
read! and even had I read him, I should not have understood a sylla- 


ble ; for I am but a simpleton.” 


‘ When we read these traits, however heretical we may be, we 


cannot help crying, “ Sancte Benedicte, ora pro nobis. 


The Comte 


de Bussey told us one day, talking of this pope and of the good 
Mahmoud, who in his time was grand signor: “ They are both so 
good that, if they changed places, and we could make the one grand 
signor, and the other the pope, no body would perceive it.”” But, I 
am of opinion that the seraglio would have discovered the change.? 


A curious and entertaining defence of Judaism is undertaken 
by a Rabbi against the attacks of a Venetian Abbe. ‘& You 
acknowlege,” says the Rabbi, ‘ that in common with your- 
selves we adore the true God : but his worship costs us nothing. 
We have no temples, altars, sacrifices, pope, aay priests, 


nor a crowd of idle monks to support, &c. &c. 


ur disper- 


sion makes us the citizens of the whole world ; and a country 
no sooner displeases us than we pass into another, with a cer- 
tainty of living among our own tribes. We are more numerous 
and more rich than when we inhabited the barren tract of 


Judea under the Davids and Solomons. 
us heirs to the universe. 


Our dispersion makes 
Do we not gather where others have 


sown? Do not Christians go to the extremity of the world to 
amass riches, and cut throats for our good ?” &c. &c. 


The reader will be 
which is drawn by 


pleased with the portrait of himself 
the Chevaleresque Abbé Boufflers, and by 


Condamine’s Pain Mellet, which, was in fact only a jeu d’esprit 
on the opposition experienced by inoculation in France. It is 
related of Condamine that curiosity and research, and an insatiable 
desire to discover truth wherever it could be found, or what- 
ever difficulties it might impose, formed his ruling passion. 

‘ His inexhaustible curiosity on every subject, joined to a great 
deafness, frequently makes him tiresome to others ; to me, these pecull- 
arities only recommend bim the more. This curiosity induced him, some 


years ago, to attend at the execution of the unhappy Damiens. He pene- 


trated 
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trated through the crowd till he came near the executioner; and there, 
with his pocket-book and pencil in his hand, at every application of 
the burning pincers and every stroke of the bar, he asked with a loud 
voice, “ What does he say??? The satellites of Master Charlot 
wished to put him away asa troublesome fellow: but the executioner 
said to them; “ Let him alone, the gentleman is an amateur.”” No- 
thing more fully proves the power of the passions; since curiosity 
alone influenced a man, who was on all other occasions full of sensi- 
bility and humanity, to contemplate the most horrible spectacle that 
can be conceived. 

‘ During his residence in London, M. de /a Condamine was accus- 
tomed to walk about the streets with an umbrella, a trumpet at his 
ear, a telescope, a pair of compasses, and a map of London in his 
hands, which he kept always open. His questions were multiplied in 
proportion to his ignorance of the language. A pleasant adventure 
happened to him in this city, which induced him to appeal to all na- 
tions ; and it is said that, on the theatres of London, where the suf- 
frages of the populace are every thing, he was represented in the ac- 
coutrements, and with the instruments for gratifying his curiosity, in 
which he daily appeared in the streets.’ 


Catherine of Russia is frequently inftroduced throughout 
this work, aud never appears without honour to her under- 
standing and her heart. ‘The philosopher Diderot, after twenty 
years of literary labour, was reduced to the necessity of selling 
his library, that he might amass a sufficiency to provide for an 
only daughter. For five years he had been vainly seeking a 
purchaser, when Baron Grimm undertook to make the pro- 
position to the Empress of Russia through the mediation of 
General Betzky, with whom he had formed an intimacy during 
his residence in France. The answer was couched in these 
terms : 


‘¢ ‘The generous protection, Sir, which our august sovereign does 
not cease to extend to every thing which relates to the sciences, and 
her particular esteem for the learned, determined me to report to her 
faithfully the motives which, according to your letter of the 10th of 
last February, induce M. Diderot to part with his library. Her 
compassionate heart has not been able to learn without emotion that 
this philosopher, so celebrated in the republic of letters, is reduced to 
the necessity of sacrificing to paternal tenderness the object of his 
fondness, the source of his labors, and the companions of his leisure 
hours. For this reason her Imperial Majesty, to give him a mark 
of her benevolence, and encourage him to pursue his career, has 
charged me to make the acquisition of this library at the price of 
15,000 livres, the sum which you propose, only on this condition, 
that M. Diderot shall be the depositary of it, for his own use, until it 
shall please her Majesty to demand it. The orders for the payment 
of 16,000 livres are already dispatched to Prince Gallitzin, her 
minister at Paris. ‘The surplus of that sum, and an annual gratuity 
to the same amount, are farther proofs of the liberality of my sove- 
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reign for the care and trouble which it will cost him to complete 
this library. The business, therefore, is accomplished. 

* Testify, I intreat you, to M. Diderot how much flattered I am 
in having found an occasion of being useful to him. 

«‘ T have the honor to be, &c. 
“ J, Berzxy.”? 

Another anecdote of the same Empress deserves insertion, 
because, in addition to her goodness, it is no unfavourable 
specimen of Imperial wit. M. Sumarikoff, a Russian dramatic 
poet, had quarrelled with the first actress of the theatre at 
Moscow, and, in the heat of his anger, had declared that this 
lady should never be permitted to represent any of his charac- 
ters. ‘Thegovernor of Moscow, with little respect for theatri- 
cal disputes, issued an order for the tragedy, and for the actress 
who was so exceptionable to the Russian bard. ‘The latter, 
smothering his vengeance, awaited the appearance of the 
heroine on the stage; when, no longer able to contain himself, 
he rushed forwards from the side-scene, seized her by the 
waist, and threw her forcibly on the floor. After this noble 
exploit, he went home, and addressed two sublime epistles to 
the Empress, which Catherine had the good-nature thus to 
answer : : 


“© Monsieur Sumarikoff, I have been very much astonished at your 
letter of the 28th of January, and yet more at that of the 1st of 
February. Both of them appear to me to contain complain-s against 
Belmontia, who has only followed the orders of Count Soltikof. 
The Field Marshal desired to see your tragedy represented ; and 
this surely was an honor. 

‘© Decorum required of you to conform to the wish of the first 
person in authority at Moscow ; and if he thought proper to order 
the representation, that order should have been obeyed without any 
reluctance. You must know better than most perzons the respect 
due to men who have served with glory, and whose heads are covered 
with grey hairs; for this reason, I counsel you to avoid such disputes 
for the future. You will thus preserve that tranquillity of mind 
which is necessary to your works, and it will ever be more agreeable 
to meto see the passions represented in your dramas than to behold 
them in your letters. ; 

‘¢ In all other respects, I am affectionately yours, 

‘¢ CATHERINE.” 


Of Garrick, M. Grimm writes thus : 


‘ This great and illustrious actor, this Roscius of the English, 
or rather cf the moderns, for great talents have no country, and 
belong to all who know how to appreciate them, this David Garrick 
has kept his word with us; he has passed six months with us on his 
way from Italy, and returned to England three months ago. He 
would be ungrateful if he were not sorry to quit France, where he 
has been so well received, but where he confined himself from 


preference to the society of the philosophers, whose regrets oe 
taken 
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taken with him, and whose air, manners, and information he che. 
rishes in turn. I ask pardon of the English, but I have usually 
observed that they have exaggerated their advantages, and raised 
their men of moderate talents to a rank above all that is distinguished 
and illustrious in other nations. This is the first time that I have 
not been deceived by their encomiums. Garrick is, in truth, above 
all eulogy, and to form any idea of him he must be seen. He who 
has not seen Garrick has never seen a drama performed.’— 

‘ It is easy to disfigure a face: this may be conceived: but 
Garrick neither grimaces nor overcharges his parts ; all the changes 
which affect his features arise from his internal emotions; he never 
exceeds the truth; and he is possessed of that other inconceivable 
secret of embellishing himself without any farther aid than that 
of passion. We have seen him play the dagger-scene in the tra 
of Macbeth in a room, dressed in his usual clothes, without the assis- 
tance of any theatrical illusion ; and, in proportion as he followed 
with his eyes the suspended dagger traversing the air, he be- 
came so admirable that he forced an exclamation of applause from 
all the company. Who would imagine that the same man, the instant 
afterward, could counterfeit with equal perfection a pastry-cook’s 
boy, who, in carrying his little pdtés on his head while he is gaping in 
the streets, lets his tray fall into the kennel, and, after having stood 
for a minute astonished at the accident, ends with bursting into 
tears ??— 

‘ In the same perfection, he plays all those parts of which the 
models are to be found in nature; the only characters that he cannot 
act are those fictitious beings who resemble nothing, and have no 
foundation but in the wild and poverty-stricken imagination of a 
poet. He affirms that to be a good tragic actor it is necessary to be 
a good comedian, and I believe him to be in the right.” —* He asserts 
that Racine, so beautiful, so enchanting in the closet, cannot be 
adapted to the stage, because he says every thing, and leaves sree. 
tothe actor. We have ever been of the opinion of Roscius Garric 
on this point ; we who are but a little flock of true believers, who 
recognize Homer, Aschylus, and Sophocles for the law and the 
prophets ; we who are delighted with: the gifts of genius wherever 
they may be found, without exception of language or of nation :— 
the English Roscius is of the religion professed by our little flock.’ 


The essay on Preaching appears at first sight to be founded 
on a ridiculous and extravagant hypothesis : but we cannot help 
suspecting its real basis to be truth. ‘The Abbé Coyer, who is 
the author of this essay, endeavours to prove that all those 
who have undertaken to ameliorate men by their writings are 
mere idle talkers and gossips, who may amuse but can never 
correct. The true preacher, — the only one, (according to the 
Abbé Coyer,) who preaches to the purpose, because the only 
one who joins to the recommendation of morality the force and 
example of practice and execution, — is the government. Thus, 


when the government knows how to preach, all goes well ; m4 
when 
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when it preaches ill, all the sermons of all other preachers put 
together are mere waste paper. 

“Among the authors of the day, Piron figures frequently and 
agreeably through this work. After the first representation of 
Semiramis, Voltaire, mee:ng Piron in the green-room, asked 
his opinion of the play. ** You would be extremely happy if 
I were its author,” was the answer.— Piron appears to have 
been the only author who associated with the patriarch without 
any apprehension of being eclipsed by his wit. We remem- 
ber an anecdote in proof of this assertion which M. de Grimm 
has omitted, and which is far superior to any that he has re- 
corded. Voltaire had requested Piron to tell him his opinion 
of a new dramatic piece, on which the patriarch had bestowed 
great pains, and which he believed to be beyond the reach of 
any serious objection. Having perused it, ‘I think,” said 
Piron, ‘it will be hissed.” — TI bet you that it will not,” 
replied the patriarch. ‘The wager being accepted, they both 
were present at the representation; it went off heavily, but 
did not meet with the compliment denounced by Piron. — 
Voltaire called on him for his money. ‘ True,” said Piron, 
counting it out to him, “ it is impossible to hiss and yawn at 
the same time.” ‘The physical truth contained in this obser 
vation heightens the humour of the remark. 

Among a number of idle metrical pieces scattered through 
this publication, a few may be selected that have considerable 
merit. An old thought on the subject of truth was happily 
improved by M. de L’Js/e into the following little apologue : 


“ Aux portes de la Sorbonne 

La Vérité se montra ; 

Le syndic la rencontra. 
“© Que demandex vous, la bonne ?” 
“ Heélas ! Phospitalité.”? — 
ss Votre nom ??? —* La Vérité.”? — 
“© Fuyez,”’ dit-il en colere, 
“¢ Fuyez, ou je monte en chaire, 

Et crie a Pimpiété.”? — 
“ Vous me chasse%, mais pape 
' Avoir mon tour, et fatten 

Car je suis fille du Temps, 

Et 7 obtiens tout de mon pere.” 


. 
> 


IMITATED. 


At College, once of late 
Was seen the modest face of Truth ; 
The provost met the blushing youth, 
And asked what brought him to their gate. 
“« T'was for admission, Sir, I came.’? — 
“* Your name, young man.””—He gave his name. 
55 6¢ Fly,” 
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« Fly,” cried the doctor in a fury — 
«“ Fly — or this instant I assure ye, 
I'll bawl aloud, “ The Church in danger I”? 
*¢ You may refuse me,”’ said the stranger, 
«¢ But, to your cost, you soon may learn 
That Truth is sure to have his turn. 
Old father Zime, who is my sire, 
Will grant whatever I require.’ 


The epitaph on Voltaire by a lady of Lausanne is highly 
appropriate : 

“ Ci git Penfant gdté du monde gu ’il gata.” 

The project for a statue of this extraordinary man occupied 
the attention of the world in 1770, to such a degree that most 
of the European sovereigns, and more particularly those of the 
North, subscribed to perpetuate the countenance of the writer 
whose works were gradually undermining their thrones, and the 
altars on which they rested. The patriarch appears to have 
discovered a considerable degree of coquetry on the occasion. 
We translate a letter from him to Madame Necker : 


“ 21. May, 1770. 

«* My modesty, Madam, and my reason, induced me to believe at 
first that the idea of a statue was merely a pleasantry: but, as it is 
seriously intended, permit me to speak to you seriously. 

‘“¢ T am now seventy-six years old, and am hardly recovered from a 
severe illness which has excessively maltreated my body and soul for 
these six weeks. M. Pigalle, they tell me, is to come and model m 
face: but this must be intended on the supposition that I had one, 
whereas it would now be difficult to find it out. My eyes are 
sunken three inches deep, and my cheeks are like old parchment, ill 
glued down on bones which adhere to nothing. The few teeth that I 
had are gone. What I tell you is not a piece of affectation, it is the 
simple truth. Never was statue made of a poor man in such a plight. 
M. Pigalle would think you intended to ridicule him; and, as for 
myself, I have so much self-love that I should really be ashamed to 
appear in his presence. I should advise him, if he mtends to brin 
this strange adventure to a conclusion, to take his model from the 
little figure of the Seves porcelaine. But, after all, what matters it 
to posterity whether a block of marble resembles this man or that? I 
am perfectly philosophical on that point. As, however, I am yet 
more grateful than philosophical, I give you over the remnant of my 
body the same power that you have over the remnant of my mind. 
Both of them are much out of order: but my heart is as entirely yours, 
Madam, as if I were only twenty five years of age, and this with the 
most sincere respect. Present my obedience, I imtreat you, to 


M. Necker.” ) 
In spite of so much modesty, M. Pigalle set off on his 
journey for the purpose of modeiling the remnant of Voltaire’s 


face, and most agreeably the work went on. 
“ Phidias 
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“© Phidias Pigalle, it appears, remained a week at Ferney. The 
day before his departure, he had utterly failed in his object, and had de. 
termined to abandon the enterprize, on the plea that it was not feasible, 
Not but that the patriarch sat to him every day, but during the sitting 
he was, like a child, unable to be still for a moment. In general, he 
dictated letters to his secretary, while the artist was modelling him ; 
and, as customary with him when so employed, he continued to shoot 
peas out of his mouth, or made a hundred grimaces which were so 
many death-blows to the statuary’s art. The statuary was therefore 
in despair, and saw no alternative but to return, or fall ill at Ferney 
of a burning fever. At length, on the last day the conversation turned, 
luckily for the enterprize, on the golden calf of Aaron; and the pa- 
triarch was so delighted with Pigalle for requiring at least six months 
to model such a machine, that, during the rest of the sitting, the artist 
did what he would with him, and succeeded in making his model as 
he desired.”’ 


Such was the power of irreverence for the holy volume over 
Voltaire, that it would even make him sit still, and be docile 
and tractable. Besides the model, Pigalle brought a most fa- 
vourable account of the patriarch’s health. ‘ He assured me,’ 
says GrimM, ‘ that this Septuagenary ran up stairs quicker 
than all the subscribers to his statue put together, and was 
more alert in shutting a door, opening a window, or twirling 
round on one leg, than any of the persons around him.’ 

At repartees, Voltaire was ambi-dexter. An English traveller, 
on his way to Ferney, had met the celebrated Haller. On 
hearing that name, Voltaire was loud and copious in praise of 
his abilities. * Your praise,” said the Englishman, “ is the 
more generous, as it is unrequited on the part of M. Haller.” 
«¢ Alas,” said the patriarch, ‘ perhaps we are both mistaken.” 
This, we think, is the xe plus ultra of repartee. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose subscription to the statue was 
not much relished by the patriarch, returned to Paris unex- 
pectedly with Mademoiselle Vasseur, whom he had married 
some time before. He had left off the Armenian and resumed 
the French dress. An impertinent tale was current on this 
occasion, not wholly favourable to the reputation of Madame 
Jean Jacques, and yet less complimentary to the taste of the 
person who was her accomplice. It is said that her husband, on 
detecting her in flagranti with a monk, left off the Armenian 
habit, declaring that he had only worn it for the purpose of 
assuming an exterior different from other men, but that he now 
saw he was merely an every-day mortal. It was, however, 
shrewdly suspected that the charms of Paris had more effect in 
inducing Jean Jacques to change his dress than the frolics of 
Madame Rousseau. On this condition, and on that of publish- 
ing nothing for the future, he obtained permission from the 
Attorney- 
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Attorney-General to return. — cis arrival created a great sensa~ 
tion at Paris. ‘That city was necessary to him. In those na- 
tions in which unfettered genius, as it is called, marks out 
its way to fame by extravagances relieved by an occasional 
beauty, the country, or a foreign land, are no obstacles in the 
way of the candidate ; but in France, where genius itself makes 
but small impression unless aided by taste, the metropolis is 
requisite to the writer during the period of his exertions, and 
when they have arrived at their close. Paris and its society 
directed and rewarded Rousseau’s labours : at his return, he 
was every where followed ; and, as he had prevailed on him- 
self to leave his bear’s skin behind, he became one of the fa- 
voured guests among the élite d’ élite of petits-mattres at Sophie 
Arnoud’s and elsewhere. —The eventful life of this vain and 
unhappy man is frequently introduced in these volumes; the 
adventure of the dog, which figures so mournfully in the his- 
tory of his solitary walks, is cited; and a curious and incre- 
dibly absurd story is inserted of a dispute between him and a 
Curé at the table of Baron d’Holbach, which, as it rests on no 
other authority than that of the Baron, whose account of Eng- 
land is one tissue of wilful, stupid, and calumnious falsehoods, 
we totally disbelieve. ‘That the death of Rousseau is attributable 
to poison, the investigation’ brought to light by these memoirs 
appears clearly to establish. 

The account of the chemist Rovelle is highly entertaining. 
This man introduced by instinct (for he was too illiterate to 
master the science by any other process) the system of Stha/, and 
advanced this study toa great degree of perfection among his 
countrymen. He must be considered as the father of chemistry 
in France; yet his name will be lost, because he had not re- 
ceived an education that enabled him to publish an account of 
his discoveries ; and because all the great chemists of that da 
were brought up in his school, obtained possession of the fruits 
of his labours, and gave them to the world as their own. 
‘ These larcenies engaged the master and his disciples in per- 
petual quarrels. He avénged himself on their ingratitude by 
inveighing against them in public and private; and it was well 
known whose portrait would be drawn before the lecture began. 
He called them openly ignoramuses, barbers, fools, and p/a- 
giaries. This last term of reproach assumed in his imagination 
so odious a meaning, that it was applied by him to the greatest 
Criminals; and he could invent no expression to signify his hor- 
tor of Damiens’s atrocious deed so strongly as that of plagiary,’ 
All his sufferings arose from this source. It became a species 
of madness. His utmost indignation could not devise a term 


so horrible as that of plagiary ; and when he received the bape 
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of the battle of Rosbach, in which the Prussians had defeated 


his countymen, his national pride found its only consolation in 
this summary sentence on the characters and conduct of the 
hostile Generals : — ** They area set of p/agiaries, to a man,” 
said he, and he felt immediate relief from the assertion. 

D’ Alembert’s name arrests us as we approach to the close of 
our account of this entertaining publication. This philosopher, 
endowed with many and various attainments, was indebted for 
high reputation to his knowlege of geometry. He began 
and closed his career with Diderot. If D’Alembert had only 
added to the discoveries of Euler, of Bernouilli, and of 
Newton, he would surely be intitled to the rank of a great man: 
but the preface to the Encyclopédie, for extent and variety of 
disquisition, for arrangement and perspicuity, and for energy 
of style and manner, will ever be regarded as one of the 
noblest literary monuments that have been erected to the glory 
of human knowlege. His style, ever cold and dry, had few 
recommendations beyond elegance and clearness ; imagination, 
and what is termed soul, belonged not to his temperament: 
but, in the expression of the hardiest truths, he extorts admi- 
ration by the art, which was singularly his own, of preserving 
his temper, appearing to respect his antagonists, and con- 
founding them by the authority of his proofs and illustrations. 
His minor productions must be read with indulgence, because 
they were probably rather the inspirations of his mistress than 
the suggestions of his own more sober judgment. His pride 
consisted in the ascendancy which he had obtained over the 
two academies; an ascendancy which the present author 
attributes rather to the intrigues of Mademoiselle P£spinasse 
than to any general acknowlegement of his literary superiority. 
The death of this lady, which left him to his own resources, 
considerably weakened his academical influence. 


‘ The society at d’ Alemberi’s house was for many years one of 
the most brilliant that could possibly be assembled: but it was far 
more promiscuous, and for that reason far less agreeable, after the 
death of his female friend. His own conversation presented all 
that could delight and instruct the mind. He could unbend with 
equal ease and compliance to the topic which was of most general 
interest: and he brought to the discussion an engaging bonhomie 
and simplicity, with an enexhaustible fund of ideas, anecdotes, and 
curious recollections. It would be difficult to conceive a subject, 
however dry or frivolous, which he had not the secret of rendering 
agreeable. He spoke well, told stories with precision, and elicited 
the point of an anecdote with a grace and aptness peculiar to himself. 
All his sayings possess a delicate and profound character of research. 
6© Who is happy 2”? —* Some miserable man,’ —isa trait of which 
Diogenes would have been jealous. a 
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‘If it be true that nature had conferred on the ladies but few 
titles to the affections of this philosopher, it is still more true that 
he was not the less submissive to their empire ; he was the most 
amorous of all slaves, and the most slavish of all the amorous. 
When he had risen high in public opinion, (and this was almost 
the only fund on which he was at that time supported *,) a woman 
a3 coquettish as frivolous took it into her head to reduce him to 
subjection. She obtained such possession of him, that he.’ soon 
neglected all his affairs and all his studies; and perhaps she would 
have utterly ruined him, if Madame Geoffrin, who had been 
apprized of it, had not undertaken to interfere, with all the 
address and all the firmness of character which true friendship can 
inspire. She went to see the lady in question, although she had no 
knowlege of her; represented to her the irreparable injury that she 
was doing to her friend, and doing, according to all appearance, 
without any advantage ; obtained possession of all the letters that she 
had received from him ; and drew from her a solemn promise never to 
admit him again. 

‘ Nothing can equal the prodigious ascendency which Mlle. ?£spi- 
nasse had acquired over all his thoughts and actions. Although he 
once revolted from so harsh a tyranny, he did not support the yoke 
with less devotion. Not a poor Savoyard at Paris performs more 
tiresome errands, or is miore on the tramp, than the first geometrician 
of Europe, — the chief of the sect of Encyclopedists, the dictator of 
our academies, the philosopher who had the honour of refusing the 
glory attached to the preceptor of the heir to the most immense 
empire, — performed every morning in the service of Mlle.  £spi- 
nasse ; —neither is this all that she had the effrontery to demand of 
him. Reduced to be the confidant of the tender passion which she 
had conceived for a young Spaniard, M. de Thora, he was charged 
with all the arrangements which were to favor the intrigue ; and, 
when his happy rival had quitted France, he was appointed to go 
and wait, at the general post-office, for the arrival of the courier, to 
procure for this lady the pleasure of receiving her letters a quarter 
of an hour sooner ! 

‘ This servitude to the will of Mlle. ?Espinasse is rather honoura- 
ble to one sex than degrading to the other ; it only proves how very 
little influence our systems have, whatever name we may give them, 
over our character and natural affections. The same disposition 
which subjected this philosopher to the caprices of his fair friend 
prompted him to say, in the fear which his sufferings and the approach 
of his death excited, ** Happy they who have courage ; for myself I 
have none.’? This confession manifests a bonhomie far preferable, per- 
haps, to the ostentation of a sentiment which is scarcely natural in the 
heart of man, and which in fact is much more rare than we imagine. 





© * M. d’ Alembert was already a member of all the academies 
of Europe, when he possessed no more than from 12 to 1,500 
livres (60l.) per ann. He was not much richer when he refused 
an income of 100,000 livres from the Empress of Russia, to 
undertake the instruction of his Imperial Highness.’ 
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¢ It is well known that his first name was Jean Le Rond. A na- 
tural son of M. Destouches and Madame Ja Chanoinesse de Tencin, he 
was exposed on the steps of the church of Saint-Jean le-Rond, and 
thence carried to the Foundling Hospital. His father took him from 
this asylum, and put him out to nurse with a glazier’s wife uamed 
Rousseau, rue Michel-le-Comte, who suckled him, and ‘reared ‘him 
with great trouble on account of the extreme delicacy of his consti- 
tution. Indeed, h¢ was so sickly that she refused at first to undertake 
the charge. A short time before his departure for Russia, his mother 
desired to see him: but it was with difficulty that he could be induced 
to accept the invitation, and he would not go unaccompanied by his 
nurse. ‘The interview was very cold on the part of M. d’ dlembert. 
Madame de Tencin, disconcerted, said to him, “ But I am your 
mother.’? —* You, my mother! no, here she is 3 I know no other.”? — 
He then threw himself on Madame Rousseau, whom he embraced, 
weeping in her arms.’ 

His conduct towards this good woman -was highly honoura- 
ble on an occasion of greater moment. At the death of her 
husband, the grand-children did all in their power to seize on 
her little property ; ‘* Let them take all,” said d’ Alembert, “ I 
will never forsake you,” and he kept his word to the day of her 
death. 

No two characters and no two muses were more devotedly at- 
tached to pleasure than those of Bernard and Pannard, and no 
two persons could have sought pleasure by more contrary ways. 
Bernard, who merited and acquired from his politeness the sur- 
name of genti/, was considered as the Anacreon of the French; 
anjAnacreon, indeed, well frizzed, powdered, and perfumed with 
musk ; — an Anacreon in yellow slippers, and soft silken morn- 
ing gown, a recliner on sofas, the friend, companion, and confi- 
dant of every Parisian belle, and the envy of every Parisian beau. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of his genius from his two 
operas, Castor and Pollux, and The Surprizes of Love, or from his 
Poems on the Art of Love and Phrosine and Meélidore, he cannot. 
be denied the merit of having written the two best odes in the 
French language; and the Ode to the Rose will be read and 
admired when the works of many of his detractors have paid 
their debt to time. 

¢ It might be said that he had rendered all his sentiments and all 
his.passions subservient to that spirit of gallantry which is the pre- 
vailing character of his works; and perhaps the world never saw a 
philosopher so consistent, so faithful to his principles as Bernard. 
His epicurism possessed an admirable uniformity; a certain even- 
ness, better supported and more regular than the stoicism of Epictetus 
or of Cato. He had arranged his plan of existence as he would 
arrange the plan of an opera: he had prepared festivals for every 
season’of his life ; and, if fate had not interfered with these flattering 


projects, no one would have met with more complete success. + 
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had found the wondrous secret of culling flowers in every place, and 
of gathering them almost without a thorn. Few men have been better 
treated by the ladies, and few have known how to enjoy that favor 
with less trouble and perplexity ; yet none have less indulged in per- 
sonal vanity. Few men of letters have tasted more deliciously all the 
delights of literary glory, and none have set in play fewer engines to 
secure it. Born doe, he had the advantage of acquiring a consider- 
able fortune, and obtained it without meanness or disagreeable labour. 
Every thing concurred to promise him the most tie old age, 
when he was attacked suddenly by a very singular malady : which was 
for a long time considered to be the effect of’ too great a succession of 
pleasures, to which he had devoted himself indeed with much modera- 


tion, although he strove to preserve them beyond the time permitted by 
nature.’ 


The malady which interrupted his easy and voluptuous life 
was as singular as that life itself, and as his character. It was 
a kind of absence of mind, which left to his ideas their ha- 
bitual fournure, but broke their connection with each other, and 
destroyed that consistency which constitutes personality. He 
recognized his accustomed friends, and addressed them with 
the same elegant choice of expressions as in his happier days : 
but his memory was alive only by fits and starts; and he 
forgot what he had said and done, and what he had proposed 
to say and do. He became the ghost of his former self; and, 
like the fabled ghosts of old, he yet lingered in the places 
which he most delighted to frequent. The opera, the pro- 
menade, the féte, were yet dear to him from habit. He had 
placed his bust at the entrance of his wine-cellar, and, with a 
presentiment of his fate, had given to it this inscription : 

“* Redoutable tyran des morts, 
A tes loix puisqu’il faut se rendre, 
J’ habiterai ces lieux voisins des sombres bords ; 
Libre, sans crainte ef sans remords, 
C'est par la que j’y veux descendre.”” 

The vast obituary contained in these memoirs comprizes a 
history of longevity which would be incredible were it not 
authentic. Are we to attribute it to the easy circumstances 
enjoyed by the literary men of France, and to the benevolence 
and liberality of the nobles, as well as of the people, whose honor 
was concerned in the literature of their nation ? — Besides the 
office of librarian at Choisy, to which Louis XV. had appointed 
Bernard, he presented him with another lucrative post, and 
with an estate at Choisy, where his friends enabled him to 
build an elegant commer yulabtind: 

Having mentioned the celebrated Ode to the Rose by 
Gentil Bernard, we subjoin a translation of it, which has at 
least the merit of closeness : 


App, Rev. VoL. Lxxiv. M m | . Tue 
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- Tue Rosse, 


Fruit of the tears of soft Aurora, 
Whose kiss to Zephyr lends perfume, 
Queen o’er the lovely realm of Flora, 
Haste thee,—the season bids thee bloom. 


Alas! what said I? Yet forego 
Awhile to face the flaunting day ; 

The instant that shall see thee blow 
Is that which sees thee fade away. 


Flower of the spring, Themira grows ;— 
Your lustre and your fate agree ; 

Tis thine like her to bloom, sweet Rose ; 
Tis hers to pass away like thee. 


Come from thy thorny stem, to grace 
That airy form, without a peer ; 
There shalt thou triumph in thy place 

As in the palm of beauty here. 


Go, die upon Themira’s breast, 

There find alike a throne and tomb ; 
While, jealous to behold thee blest, 

I languish for so sweet a doom. 


That dwelling, Rose, thou shalt adorn ; 
And when ’tis thine of bliss to die, 
"i sigh shall bid thee smile new-born, 
I 


fair Themira knows to sigh. 


By Love thou shalt not bloom forgot ; 
T’ obey his orders be thy pride : 
Delight her eyes, but hurt them not ; 

er bosom grace, but do not hide. 


Should any hand profanely dare 

To come and trouble thy repose, | 
Reserve a thorn against the snare, 

And treat my rivals as thy foes. 





Pannard was somewhat more of an English Anacreon. He 
busied himself little with the ladies, but was tenderly respectful 
to his bottle. This man, however, has insinuated his name 
into every collection of French metrical trifles. ‘ He was a 
fellow of infinite wit,” chansonnier, and drunkard by profes- 
sion. Of the two accounts given of him and his companion 

_ Galais by Grimm and Marmontel, we prefer the latter : 


‘© Pennard, Galais, and company passed their days in the tippling- 

+> Jnouse, and carried their thoughtlessness about life (/e désouci) to the 
highest pitch. Galais had been a grocer, and a bankrupt. Two 

. hours hefore his death, he sent some couplets to Pannard. ‘I had 
as 10 proposed,” 
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proposed,” said he, “to write some more, but a certain sexton is 
waiting for me, attended by a gallant company.” * 


Galais was among the number of Aarmontel’s acquaintance. 
After his bankruptcy, he fled to the ‘Temple, to which neigh- 
bourhood the same privileges were attached as to Holyrood-house, 
the Isle of Man, &c.. This asylum, however, did not secure him 
from the bills of his creditors, whose tender recollections appear 
to have followed him into his retreat with a frequency border- 
ing on importunity. * Me voici,” said he to one of his visitors, 
logé au temple des mémoires.” 

The good man Paanard had so tender an affection for wine, 
that he spoke of it always as of the friend of his heart; and, 
glass in hand, with his eyes fixed on the object of his worship, 
he indulged this soft emotion even to tears. Speaking of his 
friend Galais, he said, ** You know that he died at the ‘Vemple ; 
I have been there to weep over his tomb; and what a tomb ! 
Ah, Sir, they have buried him under a spout ; him who never, 
since the age of reason, had tasted a glass of water.” The lines 
whence the following translation has been made have by mistake 
been attributed to M. Desforges Maillard : — we restore them to 
Pannard, to whom they properly belong : 


A lover once of the Septembrian juice 
Had of the aforesaid made such copious use, 
That ways and means to him were wantiag 
An easy stair-case to ascend ; 
When, het many steps now round, now slanting, 


; That led him farther from his journey’s end, 


With an unlucky stair his foot engages. 
He fell, and with a hiccough swore, 
Proud as a patriarch of yore, 

They built most scurvily in former ages. 


Among other visitors at Paris was the celebrated Franklin : 


‘ Dr. Franklin,’ says the author, ‘ speaks little ; and at the begin- 
ning of his sojourn at Paris, when France yet refused to declare 
herself openly in favour of the colonists, he spoke still less. Ata 
dinner among wits, one of the guests, to encourage conversation, 
bethought himself of saying; ‘* It must be confessed, Sir, that 
America presents to us at this day a grand and magnificent spec- 
tacle.”? < Yes,”? answered the Doctor of Philadelphia, with great 
modesty, ‘but the spectators pay nothing for \seeing it.’? — 'T’ ey 
liberally.’ 


—_— 





é de plu- 


* The French expression 1s highly ludicrous ; ‘ ag a 


sieurs autres ;?? the humout.of which can be felt only. by 


familiar with the Vaudeville whence these words are taken. 
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It would be easy to fill more of our pages with anecdotes: 
and witticisms extracted from this amusing and: instructive 
work: but we have been desirous of presenting to our readers 
the picture of Paris, and of Parisians, rather than of selecting’ 
materials for a jest-book ; and, in our quotations, we have been 
guided by a preference for the prominent features which chae 
racterize the publication. 

Those who search even for grave discussion will find it in 
these volumes; those who look for examples of virtue will not be 
disappointed ; and those who seek the reverse will find them. 
every where. ‘The stores contained in these memoirs are in« 
exhaustible ; and, were we still to prolong our article, so much 
would remain unsaid, that, in the despair of laying before our 
readers all that 1s prominently good, we must now content.our- 
selves with general commendation. We do not attempt to ' 
disguise that the eternal sittings of the Academy, with the eternal 
eulogies pronounced occasionally on men of genius, but. often 
on those of more moderate pretensions, offended and fatigued 
us; and, as we have had the opportunity of comparing the original 
work with the.seven volumes extracted from it, we cannot but 
think that these drowsy doses of academical mannerism might 
have been omitted to the great advantage of the selection ; 

Nay, more, that they might have been replaced by essays of 
infinite liveliness and ingenuity. ‘The abridgment, however, 
as published in this country, is in general made with care and 
discrimination, and will doubtless strike the deepest root in 


England. Bl 





Ant. XII. Mémoires de la Classe des Sciences, &c.; i. e. Memoirs 
of the National Institute of France, Vols. VII.—X. 


{Article continued from the Appendix to Vol. \xxiii. p. ;01—510.] 


PuysicaL Part. Vol. IX. 


1’ the historical part of this volume, the discoveries and ime 
4 provements that have been made in the different branches 
of natural philosophy, during the course of the year 1808, are 
-detailed in the usual manner, by M.Cuvier. Under the head-of 
chemistry, Sir H. Davy’s experiments on the decomposition of 
the fixed alkalies hold the divsé rank ; of the others, those of 
M. M. Gay-Lussac and Thenard on boracic acid, those of Sir 
J. Hall on the effects of heat modified by pressure, those of M. de 
Morveau on cage i of M. Gay-Lussac on the mutual decom- 
position of metals, and of MM. Fourcroy and Vauquelin on anunal 
mucus, are mentioned as the most interesting and important. 


En the class of anatomy, the new method of a, = 
ra 
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brain practised by Dr. Gail is mentioned; and, on Vegetable 
Physiology, the observations of Mirbel respecting the organiza- 
tion of plants. A number of individual essays on different 
parts of natural history, mineralogy, and geology, are specified ; 
with some medical treatises by Seguin, Portal, Pelletan, and 
Scarpa. Several of these sybjects have already come under 
our review, and others of them will be farther noticed in the 
present article. 

Two biographical sketches are furnished by M. Cuvier, 
relative to Lassus and Ventenat. The former is described 
rather as an useful than as a splendid character. His father 
was a respectable surgeon, and the son was, from his youth, 
destined to the same profession, Soon after his entrance into 
public life, he obtained an appointment at court; where an 
accident happened to him, apparently of a very unfortunate 
kind, but which, from the generous conduct of one of the 
ptincesses, led to his future advancement. When the Princess 
emigrated from France, at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, Lassus felt himself prompted by gratitude to accompany 
her in her flight: but he was permitted, after some time, to 
return to his native country, and was appointed a professor 
in the new college. He died suddenly in the year 1807, at 
the age of 76. He contributed to advance the knowlege of 
his profession by translating into French some of the most 
valuable English treatises; among others, those of Pott, 
Sharpe, and Alanson. He was for some years a public lec- 
turer, and was much respected by his pupils. | 
__ Ventenat was born at Limoges in 1757, and was destined by 
his relatives for the ecclesiastical profession: but he soon ma- 
nifested a decided preference for philosophical pursuits, and 
particularly for botany; which finally led him to renounce 
pe priesthood, and to devote himself entirely to the study of 
that science. Having travelled to England in pursuit of his 
favorite object, on his return the vessel was wrecked ; he was 
-m the most imminent danger of perishing; and he never en- 
étirely recovered from the hardships which he experienced on 
‘that occasion. He is described as a man of much zeal and 
activity, but of a temper so irritable as to have had his health 
materially impaired by his peculiar state of mind. His prin- 
cipal merit as a botanist seems to have been derived from his 
accuracy in the description and delineation of plants; and he 
had full scope for the display of his talent in the splendid 
publications on the Gardens of Cels and of Malmaison, of 
which he was the editor. we ae: 

Report on a Memoir of MM.Gall and Spurzheim, relative, to 
the Anatomy of the Brain, made in the Name of a Commission com- 
! Mm 3 posed 
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‘posed of MM. Tenon, Portal, Sabatier, Pinel, and Cuvier. By 
M. Cuvier, the Reporter. — As this communication has been 
for ‘some time in the possession of the English reader, through 
the medium of the Edinburgh Medical Journal, we shall not 
here give any account of its contents: merely stating that our 
opinion of the value of Dr. Ga//’s anatomical labours coincides 
‘with that of the reporter. 

Report on a new Stocking-frame invented by M. Coutan, hozier, 
made in the Name of a Commission composed of MM. Monge, 
Perrier, and Desmarest. By M. Desmarest, Reporter.—The 
invention here described is said to possess much ingenuity. It 
is a subject which appears to have been of late particularly 
cultivated by the French artists, but we apprehend that their 
machinery in this manufacture is still very much inferior to 
that of the English. 

In the’ account of the distribution of the prizes, we are 
informed that the question respecting the phenomena of hy- 
bernation, which had been proposed two years before, has been 
answered by M. Saissy, a physician at Colle, to whom the 
prize was adjudged: but we have no account of the memoir. 
The question respecting the causes of phosphorescence pro- 
duced three papers, all of which appear to haye possessed some 
merit ; the prize was finally decreed to M. Dessaignes of Ven- 
dome. The Galvanic prize of 1807 was given to M. Erman 
of Berlin; that of 1808 to Sir H. Davy. 


MEnmolrrs. 


Observations on the Distillation of Wines. By M.Cwarrat. 
— The process of the distillation of wine, as practised in the 
south of France for the preparation of brandy, appears to be 
performed in a variety of methods, according to the inge- 
nuity or the caprice of different individuals; and the object 
of this paper is to supply an account of some of these methods, — 
and to compare their merits. The most important circum- 
stance in this manufacture is the form of the apparatus ; and 
particularly fhe manner in which the heat is applied, and the 
vapour condensed. The author gives a short sketch of the 
various improvements that have taken place in the process 
of distillation, from the time of the alchemists to the present 
period; and he enters very fully into the description of some 
of the latest inventions that have been adopted in France. 
No doubt, M.Cuaprax is thoroughly master of the subject 
on which he treats; and his papers will be interesting to 
those who are engaged in a manufacture of this description. 
Account 
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Account of the different Species of the Ash which are cultivated 
tn the Gardens and Nurseries in the neighbourboed of Paris. By 
M. Bosc. — ‘This paper is similar in its. design aud execution 
to one by the same author on the Oak, which was inserted in 
the last volume of the Memoirs. - He has in this, as in the former 
case, brought into view a much greater number of species than 
were before supposed to exist; enumerating above 30 different 
kind of Ashes, besides some others, respecting which he is doubt- 
ful whether they are more than mere varieties. Of these, only 
two appear to be natives of France, the Fraxinus excelsior, and 
the Fraxinus ornus; almost all the remainder being derived 
from America. The author’s remarks respecting the manage- 
ment of these trees are very clear and judicious, but are not in 
all cases applicable to the climate of England. 

Notice respecting some Colors found at Pompeii. By M.Cnap- 
tL. — The ingenious writer here informs us that he obtained 
possession of 7 different kinds of colors, which were found in 
a shop among the ruins of Pompeii. One of them was a 
greenish clay, two were oxyds of iron, and another was the 
powder of pumice ; all of them nearly in their natural state. 
The three others had been prepared artificially. One was a rich 
deep blue, which, from his analysis, the yu ae supposes to be 
composed of oxyd of copper, lime, and alumine, reduced to a 
half vitrified state. Another was likewise of a blue color, 
but of a lighter shade, and containing some white particles 
interspersed through it ; it appeared to be of the same nature 
with the former, but to include more lime and alumine. ‘The 
last of these colors was a beautiful red, and seemed to be a 
proper lake, similar to that which is manufactured by the mo- 
derns. M. CHaprat conjectures that these pigments were des- 
tined for coloring earthen ware; and he observes that the 
earthen ware of the antients was exposed to a considerably less 
degree of heat than the pottery made in our times. 

Essay on the Properties and Uses of Animal Mucus. By MM. 
Fourcroy and VauguELin. —In the opinion of the present 
authors, this substance, which is one of the most frequent 
constituents of the animal fluids, has not yet been accurately 
characterized ; and the object of this memoir is to supply the 
deficiency. For this purpose, they enumerate the parts of the 
body from which it is secreted; describe its physical properties, 
and the action of chemical re-agents on it; and discriminate it 
from the two substances with which they suppose it is the most 
likely to be confounded, albumen and gelatin. It neither 
coagulates by heat like the first of these substances, nor does 
it congeal by cold like the second. They imagine that it forms 


the solid part of the matter of perspiration; and that, when the 
Mm 4 water 
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water is evaporated, the mucus is left on the skin in the form 
of scales. Mixed with an oily matter, it forms the epi- 
dermis; and it also enters largely into the composition of the 
hair and nails, and other similar parts. It is found in many of 
the animal secretions, but in those only which proceed from. 
what are called the mucous membranes. One of its most 
useful properties is that of lubricating the different parts, and 
defending them from the action of chemical or mechanical 
stimuli. The authors mention, as a characteristic property of 
mucus, that it is soluble in very weak acids, by which means, it 
is held in solution in the urine; and, if by any cause this fluid 
loses its acid, the mucus is precipitated from it, and may form 
the basis of a calculus. This hypothesis of the origin of 
calculus appears to us very dubious, and incompatible with 
some well established facts; which would tend to indicate 
that an excess of acid is a more frequent cause of disease than a 
deficiency. 

Memoir on a new Genus of the Palm. By M. La Bitvar- 
DIERE. — The new Palm described in this paper ¢s a native of 
New Ireland, an island to the N.E. of New Holland. Its 
greatest singularity consists in the extreme disproportion be- 
tween the length and the thickness of the stem, so that it rises 
to the height of more than 60 feet, although it does not ex- 
ceed two or three inches in diameter. From the form of its 
seed, M. La BitLarpie£re has given to it the generic name of 
Piychosperma ; and, from its-thin stem, the specific name of 
gracilts. 

Anatomical and Physiological Observations on the Growth and 
Developement of Vegetables. By M.Mirver. — The object of 
this paper is to explain the manner in which the different organs 
of vegetables are successively formed and developed; and the 
author therefore gives a minute account of a series of obser- 
vations which he made on the kidney-bean, at the different 
periods of its growth. Having described the structure of the 
seed before it has begun to vegetate, he specifies the changes 
which it experiences in what he terms its first period of de- 
velopement, when the little plant begins to be formed, and 
the cotyledons rise above the ground. <A network of vessels is 
distributed through the substance of the cotyledons, which 
M. MirBeL calls the mammary vessels; and these are sent 
into the radicle, which is the part that first extends itself. 
‘The fluid contained in these vessels then ascends from the ra- 
dicle into the plumula, without again entering into the coty~ 
ledons. ‘These yessels are principally of the kind which the 
author denominates trachezx, the spiral tubes of the English 
botanists. Besides the vessels of this description, _ are 

others 
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others which he names porous vessels, false trachez, and mixed 
vessels. The first, as the name implies, have their sides 
pierced with a number of small apertures; the false trachez 
have their coats marked with clefts, as if they were composed 
of proper spires, but the spires are not separable from each 
other ; and the mixed vessels exhibit all the different kinds of 
structure in. their passage along the different parts of the plant. 

The second developement of the plant takes place when it 
has attained the height of two or three inches above the ground. 
The pith of the stem is fully formed, and it is always sur- 
rounded by a cylinder of trachee; beyond these are false 
trachez, and the porous and mixed vessels. Another species of 
vessels now come into view, which he calls beaded vessels ; 
and which seem to be composed of the cavities of the cellular 
texture, lengthened out into an oval form, and communicating 
with each other by small apertures. —'The third period of de- 
velopement is when all the parts of the plant are fully formed. 
An important change, which is now observed to have occurred, 
is the filling up of the trachez which are nearest to the pith; 
they are at first lined with a compact paste, which increases 
in quantity, until their coats are rendered solid through their 
whole extent; and they are at length quite filled up.— 
M. Mirsext concludes his paper by some remarks on the 
opinion of Hedwig, that the spires of the trachee are them- 
selves tubular, and contain a fluid, while the central cavity con- 
tains air. He does not conceive that we have any evidence of the 
tubular nature of the spires; and he supposes that the central 
tubes may, according to circumstances, contain either fluid or 
air. 

Observations on a System of the Comparative Anatomy of Vegeta- 
bles, founded on the Organization of the Flower. By the Same. — 
It is the object of this paper to ascertain whether any characters 
exist in the internal structure of plants, by which the different 
genera may be distinguished from each other: The author 
supposed that this object might probably be accomplished by 
attending to the number and arrangement of the vessels which 
serve for the foundation and nutrition of the germen, and he 
accordingly made a very minute examination of these parts. 
He traced the vessels in their progress through every part of the 
flower ; beginning at the foot-stalk, proceeding to the calyx, 
the corolla, the stamens, pistils, and lastly the germen itself. 
Without the aid of the plates which accompany this paper, it 
would be impossible to follow M. Mrreex through all his de- 
tails ; and we must content ourselves with’pointing out a few 
of the most important of his observations. - 
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He discovered in the foot-stalk a difference in the distribution 
of the vessels in the monocotyledonous and the dicotyledonous 
seeds ; in the former, they are in separate threads; in the 
latter, they completely inclose. the pith. The trachez are 
never found except in soft parts, and such as extend themselves 
rapidly. No precise line of distinction can be drawn between 
the calyx and the corolla ; and Linné’s idea that the one is 
produced from the proper bark and the other from the liber 
seems to be without foundation, because those parts contain no 
trachez, while trachez are found plentifully both in the calyx 
and the corolla. The distribution of the vessels that go to the 
stamens is very various, and seems to shew that no connection 
exists between the situation of the stamens and the natural 
characters of the plant. The vessels which pass to the pistil 
are distributed over the ovary and the placenta ; their situation 
and direction are very various; and M. Mirsex has made 
many minute observations on this subject, which are well 
illustrated by the plates. 

We have next some remarks on the glandular bodies which 
are attached to flowers : some of these appear to be cemposed 
merely of cellular substance; while others have a number of 
trachez obviously ramifying among the cells. ‘These evidently 
serve for the secretion of particular fluids, and seem to be 
analogous to the conglomerate glands in the animal body. — 
On the whole, we may conclude that the investigations of 
M. MirseE are curious, and intitle him to much credit for in- 
dustry and ingenuity. In the present state of botanical 
science, it seems scarcely possible to realize his project : but 
his observations, besides the immediate information which they 
convey, cannot fail very much to increase our knowlege of 
the physiology of vegetables. 

An Essay on Pyrometry, or a Memoir on the different Means of . 
determining the Degrees of Heat in the highest Temperatures, the Use 
to.which they may be applied, the Degree of Confidence which they 
deserve, and the Advantages which the Pyrometer of Platina possesses, 
as well for Philosophical Researches as for the Purposes f the Artist: 
By M. Guyton pE Morveau. —This appears to be only the 
first part of the author’s proposed treatises on the subject, and 
is occupied almost entirely by a sketch of what had been pre- 
viously done by others. ‘The most valuable portion of it con- 
sists of a table in which are inserted, in corresponding columns, 
the results that had been obtained by former experimentalists ; 
and they differ so much from each other as to prove the im- 
portance of the investigation, which could not be in better 
hands than those of M. p—E Morveavu. His own observations 
will form the eubject of a future memoir. 


50 far , Bos. Marut- 
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MaTuHemartics, and AsTRONOMY. 


In the History of the Class, M. DELAMBRE pays some well- 
merited compliments to La Place and Lagrange, for their re- 
spective solutions of a very interesting problem, relating to the 
stability of the solar sysfem; or rather of the permanent 
magnitude of the major axis of the planetary orbits, and con- 
sequently of the mean periods of revolution. He observes 
that it is particularly worthy of attention that both these 
memoirs have been occasioned by another, not less interesting, 
lately read to the class by a young geometer, (Poisson,) their 
worthy pupil ; who, in the very first steps of his career, has 
placed himself in the rank of the most distinguished masters, 

The acceleration of the moon, although it had been proved 
to be restrained within limits, after which it will experience a 
similar retardation, made it suspected that the same fact might’ 
have place with regard to the earth and the other planets: whereas 
astronomers had always conducted their calculations on the 
supposition of its uniformity. ‘This problem, therefore, viz. to 
ascertain whether or not the earth was subject to any such 
acceleration, became one of great importance in the present 
advanced state of astronomical science ; and La Place had ac- 
cordingly occupied himself some years ago on this subject, and 
had indeed demonstrated approximatively the permanent mag- 
nitude of the major axis: but, having, for the sake of 
simplifying the calculation, employed only the first powers 
of the masses, and the third of the excentricities and incli- 

nations, some doubt still remained as to the rejected quantities. 
This circumstance gave rise to a memoir by Lagrange, 
which was published in the memoirs of the Berlin Academy, 
in which he proved the same as La Place, retaining all the 
successive powers of the two latter quantities, but still em- 
ploying only the first powers of the masses. In this state, the 
problem remained till Poisson demonstrated the same, includ- 
ing the second power of the masses. Some ideas thrown out 
by the author of this paper (of which he did not, as it 
frequently happens, see the full advantage,) again drew the 
attention both of Lagrange and La Place to the same problem ; 
both of whom succeeded in giving it a full and complete 
demonstration, but on principles totally different from each 
other, and by which the stability of the solar system under the 
present order of things is placed beyond every possible doubt. 
The above is the only subject introduced into the History, 
under the head of mathematical discovery. ‘The writer then 
passes in review a few new works published in the course of 
the year; beginning with the new edition of Lagrange’s tract 
on the solutions of numerical equations ; and remarking some 
of 
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of its additions, particularly a note in which the author has 
shewn the application of his method to Gauss’s problems 
relating to the solution of binomial equations having prime 


indexes of the form 2™+-1. We shall avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to offer a few observations on the nature of this 
work, which seems to be much misunderstood in England. 
It is commonly thought to offer an infallible practical method 
for the solution of numerical equations, which, though admitted 
to be long and tedious, may (it is supposed) still be employed 
for that purpose ; whereas we much question whether, since 
its first publication, a single equation higher than a cubic has 
ever been solved by it. In fact, it can only be viewed as 
a very ingenious and elegant theory of numerical equations, 
but which at the same time furnishes no practical solution 
ef those of high dimensions. When we consider that it 
requires us, first, to find the equation of differences, which 





m (m—1 ~ 
rises to the degree A - +), that of the original equation 


being m, and afterward to obtain the limits of the roots of 
this new equation, before we begin to enter on the solution of 
the one proposed ;— that we have then to find the nearest 
integral root of each new resulting equation, for every 
new figure obtained in our approximation ; —after which, the 
continued fraction is to be converted into a series of con- 
verging fractions, and these again into decimals, and that the 
same is to be repeated for each of the possible roots of the pro- 
posed equation ;— when, we say, these processes are pro- 
perly appreciated, it will not be denied that, though Lagrange’s 
method offers a rule for the general solution of numerical 
equations, it must be regarded as merely theoretical, and not 

as supplying any practical solution of the higher equations. 
M. DELAMBRE next gives a short notice of the third edition 
of La Place’s Exposition of the System of the World, and 
the second edition of Legendre’s Theoty of Numbers; and, 
lastly, an account at some length of the Expose des resultats 
des grandes operations Géodesiques, faites en France et Espagne, par 
MM. Biot et Avago. Nothing very particular occurs in this 
report, except the astonishing coincidence of the measured 
arc, or that which was obtained from the geodetic opera- 
tions, with the same as deduced from astronomical observa- 
tion; the latter giving 1374439.13 and the former 1374438.72 

metres, being a difference of only 0.41 metres, or about h 
a yard in an arc comprchending nearly 14 degrees.of latitude. 
It may not, however, be amiss to observe that this coincidence 
arises from assuming a compression of ;5;.a8 deduced 
~ 16 from 
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from the theory of the moon; and not one of between 5}, 
and ,1,, as assumed by Don J. Rodriguez in his memoir, 
which fell under our strictures in the Rev. for April last, 
p- 385., and which we have since seen noticed by DELamBRE 
himself : who, like us, and on the same principles, denies the 
legality of that author’s conclusion. 

A short notice of a memoir by La Place, on the double re- 
fraction of light in diaphanous crystals, concludes this part of 
the present volume. 

Historical Account of the Life and Writings of F. Berthoud, 
by M. De_amsre.— This paper presents nothing very in- 
teresting : but the subject of it was highly celebrated for his 
mechanical talents, particularly in his construction of chrono- 
meters, being the first who succeeded in this respect in France, 
as Harrison was the first in England. He was also the author 
of a valuable treatise ** de la Mesure des Temps ;” in which he 
seems to have had the laudable desire of doing strict justice to 
all those who, by their mechanical talents and ingenuity, have 
been the means of bringing ens | to its present state of per- 
fection. His extreme predilection for his art, however, and his 
enthusiasm for great artists, led him into some rather illiberal 
comparisons with regard to the latter and men of science. — 
Berthoud was born in Swisserland in 1727, and died in 1807, 
at Groslay in the valley of ee 

Report on a reflecting Sextant of M.Lencir, byM.BorckHarnr. 
This report relates to a sextant of rather a new construction, 
for the convenience of taking terrestrial elevations: but it is not 
of sufficient importance to require our particular notice. 

Presentation of the Report of the Progress of the Mathematical 
and Philosophical Sciences from 1789 to 1807, to his Imperial and 
Royal Majesty in his Council of State, Feb. 16. 1808.— We 
have here a very interesting report, though the altered condition 
of the individual to whom it was addressed renders some of the 
compliments bestowed on him rather bizarre. 

The deputation of the classes was composed of their late 
worthy president Bougainville, Tenon vice-president, Delambre, 
and Cuvier, secretaries, and Lagrange, Monge, Messier, Fleurieu, 
C. Berthollet, Haiiy, Lamarck, Thouin, Lacepede, and Dessese 
sarts, members. M. Delambre read his report relative to the ma- 
thematical sciences ; mentioning slightly the elementary treatises 
of geometry by Lacroix and Legendre, the translation of the 
Greek mathematicians into French by Peyrard, the new species 
of geometry (geometry of the compasses) by Mascheroni, (which, 
he observes, was brought into France with the treaty of Campo 
Formio,) and the descriptive geometry of Monge. He next 
enters at some length into the extensive geodetic eee 

whic 
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which had been carrying on in France during. nearly all:the 
stormy period: of the revolution, and which he states have 
spread a taste for Geodesia in almost every nation; and: he 
concludes by observing that we may now soon hope to see the 
whole surface of Europe covered with ‘triangles, so that 
sovereigns will hereafter know the extent of their territoriesmore 
accurately than individual proprietors know their own estates. 
He then alludes to the decimal division of the circle; and the 
immense tables which have been computed for the, application. 
of it to trigonometry are mentioned with the eulogium which 
tney so well deserve. — Analysis is the next subject brought 
under review, in which the discoveries of La Place, Lagrange, 
and Gauss,stand most conspicuous; and thence the speaker passes 
to the works of Lacroix, Legendre, Poisson, and Carnot, paying 
merited compliments to the talents of their respective authors. 
-—— From analysis, he proceeds to mechanics ; where again La 
Place, Lagrange, Prony, and Poisson, are introduced with great 
applause. Or the Mécanique Celeste, the reporter observes 
‘ that, in this great work, in which every page glows with the 
true genius of analysis and the most important of all its appli- 
cations, we perceive throughout entirely new theories of the 
author’s own invention, or others which can be scarcely viewed 
in any: secondary light, on account of the new forms which 
they have received in his hands.’ 
Astronomy furnishes a distinct head in this report, of which 
our limits will admit a very imperfect sketch. The astonishing | 
progress made in that pursuit, during the period included»in 
this paper, is certainly now, and probably ever will be, the most 
brilliant in the history of the sciences. Dr. Herschel, a short 
time before 1789, had discovered the Georgium. Sidus ; and he 
has since observed its six satellites, and two others belonging to 
Saturn. . Olvers, on his part, has discovered two new planets ; . 
-Piazzi, one; and lastly a fourth has been found: by M. Hard- i 
ing ; by which the permanent bodies of our system have. been 
nearly doubled ; while a great number of comets have Jike- - 
wise been observed during the same period. These discoveries, 
however, great as they are, and much as they are calculated 
to excite our admiration of the persevering industry. and in- 
defatigable exertions:of their respective authors, are by far the 
Jeast important of the astronomical improvements of the above 
period, The: singular perfection which the necessary instru- 
‘ments have now attained, the minute accuracy of observation, 
and the profound investigations of madern astronomers, have 
‘brought the science to that state which leaves scarcely any thing 
-to. be-desired, except simplification. : 
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Having done ample justice to the science and professors of 
astronomy, the author passes rapidly over the subjects of mathe- 
matics, physics, and geography, in which the details are scanty. 

M. Cuvier next read his report of the physical sciences, which 
we have already noticed under that head in the present article. 


MEMoIrrRs. 


On the Theory of the Variations of the Elements of the Planets, 
and in particular on the variation of major axes of their orbits. 
By J.L.LaGrance. —We have had occasion to notice the 
purport of this memoir in the preceding part of this article: 
but it is impossible, within the limits which we are bound 
to observe, to give any adequate idea of the profound nature of 
the investigations of the author. 

Third Memoir on the Measurement of Heights by the Baro- 
meter. Dy M. Ramonp.-——This may be characterized as a 
great memoir on a /itt/e problem, containing about 100 quarto 
pages on the practical operations of levelling planes by means 
of the barometer. It gives the detail of several operations 
connected with this subject, and probably many good practical 
as well as theoretical maxims. 

Memoir on the general Theory of the Variation of the arbitrary 
constant Quantities in all mechanical Problems. By J..L. La- 
GRANGE. — We have here a genefdlization of the author’s 
preceding memoir. In that paper, he had applied his caiculus 
merely to the perturbation of the planets, in which point bis 
solution was complete, but it was confined to that problem 
only. In the present article, he shews its general application 


-to any system of bodies, acting on each other according to any 


law; by which his former investigation becomes only a parti- 
cular case of the general problem. Besides, also, the univer- 
sality of the present calculus, it is much simplified; so that 
many intermediate steps being useless are omitted, and the 
author arrives at his general result by a much more direct and 
elegant method. In consequence, he has announced his in- 
tention of shewing its application, in some future memoir,. to a 
problem equally interesting, but more difficult than the former. 
The system of the world, besides the perturbations of the planets 
to which the theory of the variations of the elements naturally 
apply, presents another highly important problem, susceptible 
of being submitted to the same theory ; viz. the circumstances 
attending the rotation of the planets about their centres.of gra- 
vity, considering them as not spherical, and having regard to 
the attraction of the other planets. . This problem, like the 
former, depends on three differential equations of the second 
order, between three independent variable quantities ; and, con- 


sequently, 
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sequently, the final expressions of these variables ought to in- 
clude six constant arbitrary quantities, which we may regard as 
the elements of rotation, of which three relate to the rotation 
itself, and the three others to the plane to which we refer the 
rotation, as inthe case of the movement of translation. ‘These 
elements become variable by the perturbating forces of the other 
planets; and the determination of their variations, a preblem 
which had never been attempted, is that which the learned 
author has proposed to investigate in some future memoir. 

Supplement to the preceding Memoir. — We have stated that 
the author, in his last paper, had very considerably simplified 
as well as generalized his formulz : still, however, it occupied 
forty pages, and required an uncommon degree of attention in 
the reader to follow the author through all the steps of the in- 
vestigation: but the memoir was scarcely printed before he disco- 
yered that his general result, at which he had arrived only by. 
means of a long and complicated analysis, might be deduced 
immediately from the primitive equations, in such a manner as 
not to occupy more than two or three pages. This deduction is 
made the subject of the present supplement. 

General Formule for the higher Order of the Planetary Pertur- 
bations. By J.C. Burckuarpt.—The purport of this memoir 
is sufficiently indicated in the title; and it is impossible to 
enter into any analysis of it within the limits of our article. 

Memoir on various Means proper for perfecting Lunar Tables. 
By the Same. —We know that theory alone is not sufficient for 
determining, with the required degree of accuracy, the co-effi- 
cients of the lunar inequalities; and astronomers have there-~ 
fore preferred to arrive at them by comparing a number of 
observations in which the inequality is the greatest ; or, ra- 
ther, the sum of,the errors of the tables furnished by these 
observations, with a similar sum, where their greatest value is 

ive. The difference of the two sums, divided by the nutnber 
of observations, will give the co-efficient sought : but, in order 
to use a greater number, we employ even those which are a 
little distant from the maximum, and search at the same time 
for each observation the sines of the argument; dividing the 
sum of the errors by the sum of the sines, instead of dividing 
by the number of observations. This is necessarily a very labo- 
rious computation ; and M. BurckHARDT’s theorem for abridg- 
ing it is all that we can give of the contents of this memoir; 
wiz. The mean sum of the sines of an infinite series of arcs in arith- 
metical progression, from go® to go%—y, is equal to the sine of 
the arc y divided by the arc itself. 


Vol. X. will be reported in our next Appendix. 
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on his works, 462. 

Acne, description of that com- 
plaint, 379. 

Addison, obs. on the style of, 308. 

fErius, heresies of, 196. 

Africans, remarks on the capa- 
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Aino, the native of Jesso, account 
of, 284 

Air- Pump, new, 157. 

Albanians, their character, 13. 
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Aeohol, ' in fermented liquors, re- 
marks on, 75. 

Alt Pacha, visit to, 340. 

America, South, hazards of tra- 
velling in, 490. 
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300. | 
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Ash, on different kinds of that 
tree, 535. 
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of, 373. 
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Attention, its effect on intellectual 
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Justin, Mr. .» On a new condenser 
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Barlow, Joel, account of, 254. 

Basalt, on the crystallization of, 
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Benedict 1V., anecdote of, 517. 
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account of, 528. His ode to 
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Berthoud, F., memoir of, 541. 
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phers, 352. Observations on 
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Birds, habits of, poetically deli- 
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Blagden, Six C., on near-sighted- 
ness, 77. 

Blane, Sir Gilbert, on intermitting 
fevers, 298. 

Bonaparte supposed to be the 
author of the Egyptian expe- 
dition, 493. His instruc- 
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army, 498. His artfulletter to 


the Grand Vizier, 500. His 
assassination of the Duke 
d’Enghien, 505. His disas- 
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Bosc, M., on different species of 
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Bostock, Dr.,on Diabetes Insipidus, 
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Cocceloba Uvifera, 301- 
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Brande, Mr , on alcohol in fer- 
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Brewster, Dr., on properties of 
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for planetary perturbations, 
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Calvin, remarks on his opinions, 
202. 

Canadians, their character and 
manners, 245. 

“anal, of magnificent size, in Scot« 
land, 136. 

Carolina, South, statistical parti- 
culars relative to, 251. 

Cassegrainian telescope, on the 
light of, 155. 

Casowary, observations on the 
solvent glands of, 74. 

Castlereagh, Lord, supposed 
poetic epistle from, to Lord 
Liverpool, 429. 

Catania, account of, 170. 

Catherine, of Russia, her generous 
conduct to Diderot, 519. 

Catholics, obs. on the character 
and conduct of, with reference 
to the question of their eman- 
cipation, 52—60. Portrait of 
their religion, 256—268. Re- 
marks on the emancipation of, 
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Cavendish, the author of the life of 
Wolsey, supposed to be George 
and not Sir William C., 218. 

Caulincourt, M., his attempted jus- 
tification respecting the murder 
of the Duke d’Enghien, 504. 

Chaptal, M., on the distillation of 
Wines, 534. On colors found 
at Pompeii, §25- 

Charlemagne, supposed poetic ad- 
dress to, 318. 

Charlestown, account of, 249. 

Chevalier, M., on ovarian dropsy, 
299. On tying diseased tonsils, 
ib. On spontaneous extravasa- 
tion, 300. On a calculus, 
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Child, illegitimate, verses on, by 
its mother, 310. 
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Cleanliness, its supposed effect in 
improving the intellect, 404. 
Clergy, of Ireland and Scotland, 
See Ireland. See Scotland. 
Coal. mines, on the lights in, 160. 
Coccoloba Uvifera, on the bark of, 

301. 

Cold, on the production of, 162. 
In Canada, described, 242. 
Colors found at Pompeii, notice 

of, 535- 

Condamine, M. de la, anecdote 
of, 518. 

Condenser,and air-pump, new con- 
struction of, 157. 

Coray, M., obs. on his history of 
medicine and translation of 
Theophrastus, 453,454- Let- 
ter from, to M. Chardon de la 
Rochette, 455. 

Cork, account of that city, 129. 

Corn-laws, discussion respecting 
alterations in, 407—415. 

Cotes’s theorem, on an application 
of, 78. 

Country-Banker obliged to pay his 
notes in cash, if denianded, 172. 

Crickmore, Mr., his improved Cas- 
segrainian and Gregorian Tcles- 
copes, 155. 

Crystals, on the elementary par- 
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Curry, Dr. » his case of remitting 
ophthalmia, 302. 

Cuvier, M., his report of dis- 
coveries in natural philosophy, 
&e., 532. On a memoir of 
Dr. Gail on the brain, 533. 

Cynanche Jlaryngea, memoir on, 
360. 
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DY Alembert, anecdotes relating 
to, 526. 

Davy, Sir H., on a new detonat- 
ing compound, 69. 161. On 
Fluor-spar, 163. 
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forced to pay by the mode 
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Deity, on the character of, 295. 
His glory, how promoted in 
the lives of his creatures, 297, 

Delambre, M., his report on the 
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Berthoud, 541. 

Deluge, observationson the Mosaic 
account of, 227. 

Depravity, of human nature, ob- 
servations on, 204. 

Desmarest, M., on a new stock- 
ing-frame, §34. 

Detonating Compound, memoir on 
a new one, 9. 161. 

Dhurna, See Debtors. 

Diabetes Insipidus, obs. on, 300. 

Dick, Sir James, his account of 
the Duke of York’s shipwreck, 
384. 

Diderot, M., generously treated 
by the Empress of Russia, 519. 

Differences, on finding the orders 
of, 32 

Divorce, regulations relating to, 
in the Code Napoleon, 66. 

Drama, of the Germans, obverva- 
tions on, 269. 

Duelling, its prevalence in Ame- 
rica, 251. 
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Earle, Mr., on a diseased testicle, 
299. 
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24. Its distance from the 
sun, 2, 

Egypt, particulars. respecting the 
age and government of, 


Rloghou, &c., remains of, found 
near Brentford, 157. 

Elephantiasis, remarks on, 3 79 

ilm-tree, on a substance exuding 
from, 73. 

Enghien, Duke d’, particulars re- 
specting the murder of, 504—~ 
506. 

England, remarks on, by a 
foreigner, 477. 
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in the years 1805—9. 175. 
Extravasation, spontaneous, on a 

case of, 300, 
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Farewell : verses by Mr. Moore, 
186. 
Farre, Dr. on cynarche laryngea, 
300. 
Fat in the intestines, on the for- 
_. mation of, 158. 
Fevers, intermittent, facts relative 
to, 298. 
Flowers, poetic enumeration of, 
83. 
Fluids, animal, essay on, 301. 
Fluor-spar, on substances pro- 
duced in processes on, 163. 
Fourcroy, M., on animal mucus, 
535° 

France, obs. on the laws of, and 
onthe Code Napoleon, 62— 638. 

Franklin, Dr., anecdote of, 531. 

Freezing, at a distance, on a me- 
thod of, 73. 

Fungus, See Earle, Lawrence, 
Langstaff. 

Furs, on the trade in, by the 
Canadians, 241. 
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Gall, Dr., report on his memoir 
on the brain, 533. 

Garrick, David, eulogized by a 
foreigner, 520. 

Gastric glands, on the coagula- 
ting power of the secretion of, 
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Geography, antient, plan for illus- 
trating, 19. e 

Geology, observations on the im- 
portance of, 236. 

Germany, observations on the liter- 
ature of, 269— 275. 

Glammis, in Forfarshire, account 
of that parish, 137. 

Glands and gizzards ‘of carnivo- 
rous birds, obs. on. 74, 75. 
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Glands, bronchial, on the colour- 
ing matter of, 158. 

Glory of God, how promoted in 
the lives of his creatures, 297. 

Goethe, obs. on his dramas, 271. 
Compared with Schiller, 272. 

Gold-coin, tracts relative to, 171. 

Golden-age compared to the 
state of Adam and Eve in Pi- 
radise, 226. | 

Goldoni, the dramatic writer, life 
of, 467—476. 

Government, free, alone suited to 
the happiness and improvement 

. of man, 418. 

Greeks, modern, character of, 9g. 
Their physicians, 12. Remarks 
on their persons and habits, 
349. Ceremony of betrothing 
among, 351. On the language 
of, 362. 

Greenland, account of seamen left 
there, 381. 

Guyton, M., on Pyrometry, 538. 
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Hami/ton, Dr., on the earth’s mag- 
nitude, &c., 24. On the right 
ascension of the moon’s en- 
lightened limb, 25. 
Harlequin, See Masks. 
Fleights, See Ramond. 
Heliodorus, account of, and of his 
fEthiopics, 464. Epigram on 
an anecdote of, 465. 
Herschel, Mr., on an application of 
Cotes’s theorem, 78. 
Hindoos, remarks on projects for 
converting them to Christians 
ity, 312. 323. 444. Proof of 
their ignorance of astronomy, 
AOL. 
Hippopotamus, &c. remains of, 
found near Brentford, 15”. 
Home, Sir Ev. on the glands and 
giz-ards of birds, 74, 15-. On 
the tusks of the Narwhale, 78. 
On the formation of fat in the 
intestines, 158. Additional 
observations on the Squalus 
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Homer, conjectural emendation of 
a passage in the 22d Iliad, 143. 
Horace, criticism ona line of, 455. 
Huet, Bishop, his discussion on 
Greek Romances praised, 462. 
Humphreys, Col., on a variety in 
the sheep, 75. 
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Japan, particulars rel. to, and to 
the Russian embassy thither, 
276—283. Singular state of 
seclusion of the Japanese, 283. 

Fay, Mr., some account of, 255. 

‘Fesso, account of thenativesof,z38 4. 

Imports, See Exports. 

India, obs. on the plan of sending 
missionaries tO, 312. 323. 444+ 

Indulgences, the scandalous sale of, 
in Germany, 265. 

Foannina,account of that city, 338. 

‘Johnson, Dr., obsverations cn his 
characier, 151. 

Ireland, civil and ecclesiastical 
divisions of, 127. Bank of, 
See Bank. 

Islands, that word more properly 
written llands, 22. 

—_——-, in the North Pacific, obs. 
on the supposed existence of, 
275. 

Tialian, that language recom- 
mended for general use instead 
of French, qt. 

Italy, general eulogy on that 
country, 44. 

Itch, obs. on, 377+ 
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Kamischatka, particulars rel. to 
the Russian settlemenc there, 
122, 
Kater, Capt., on theCassegrainian 
telescope, 155. 
Kleber, Gen., his letters from 
Egypt to the Directory, 497. 
Kotzebue; character of his dramas, 
273. 
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La Billardtere, See Billardiere. 
Labour, premature, on the pro- 
priety of inducing, 300. 


Laconia, account of, 5. 

Lady, verses to, 431. 

Lagrange, M., on the variations 
of the elements of the planets, 
543- On the vatiation of ar- 
bitrary quantities, i. 544. 

Lakes of Italy and Britain com- 
pared 37- 

Langstaff, Mr., on Fungus Hama- 
todes, 302. 

Lassus, M., account of, 533. 

Last day of the year, verses on, 84. 

Latium, description of, 20. 

Lawrence, Mr., on fungous iy 
mours, 299. - 

Laws, codes of, obs. on, and on 
the Napoleen system of, 61. 

Lessing, obs. on his works, 269. 

Life-preservers, in cases of ship- 
wreck, various inventions of, 
385—388. 

Light, on properties of, 76. Poetic 
invocation to, $2. 

Lighis, in coal-mines, new plan 
tor, 160. 

Lime stone, primitive, ohs.on, 23 {. 

London criticized by a foreigner, 
478. 

Longi‘ude, ow determining'the dif- 
ference of, in two places, 25. 
Ou determining at sea, 27. 

Longus, obs. on his romance, 463. 

Lunar tables, on perfecting them, 
544 


Luiher, obs. on his tenets, 202. 
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Madison, Mr., his character, 253. 

Moguesia, on the effects o!, 160, 

Mabraita camp, descript. of, .96. 
Character of the people, 399. 

Mainotes, character of, 6. 

Manby, Capt., his apparatus for 
preserving shipwrecked persons, 
388. 

Marcet, Dr., on the alcohol of 
sulphur, 159. On the pro- 
duction of cold, 162. On 
chronic rheumatism, 302. On 
nitrat of silver, 24, 

Marquesas, or Washington islands, 
account of, 115. 


Marriage, 





Marriage, laws relating to, in the 
Code Napoleon, 65. 

Martinique, picture of the scenery 
in, 482. 7 

Masks, four*Tralian, history of 
their intreduction and meaning, 

472. 

May, that month poetically de- 
picted, 8o. 

Mendoza, Mr., observations on his 
method of finding the longi. 
tude at sea, 27. 

Merriman, Dr., on difficult par- 
turition, 299. On premature 

** labour, 300. 

Messina, description of 168. 

Micrometer, witha single lens, des 
scription of, 78. 

Milan, particulars rel. to, 35. 

Mind, observations on the study 
of the, 402. 

Mirbel, M., on the growth, &c. 
of vegetables, 536. On their 


anatomy, 537. 
Missionary, to India, instructions 


to, 437. 
Mistra, account of, 7. 
Monarchy, observations on that 
form of government, 42c.. 
Moochurrum, a religious ceremony 
among the Mahrattas, 400. 
Moon, apparent distance of, on 
the problem for clearing, 27. — 
See Hamilton. 

Morea, character of the inha- 
bitants of, g. Itsclimate, 1. 

Morveau, See Guyton. 

Moscow, sufferings of the French 
army in their retreat from, 508. 

Moses, obs. on the credibility of, 
as an historian, 225. 

Mucus, animal, essay on, 535. 

Mural Circle, in Greenwich ob- 
servatory, remarks rel. to, 152. 

Music, obs. on the notation of, 


90. 104. 334. 


N 
Narwhale, on the tusks of, 78. 
Negroes, case of a ship navigated 
to Europe by a black captain 
and crew, 327. 
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Newton, See Brinkley. 

New York, obs. on, 246. 
population, 248. 

Nitrat of Silver, asa test of ar- 
senic, obs. on, 302. 

Netation, in Music, obs. on, 91. 
104. 334. 

Novatians, crigin of that sect, 
194 Character of its founder, 
195. 

Nukahiwa, one of the Marquesas 
islands, visit to, 115. 


O 


Oi/, instances of its effect in calm- 
ing stormy waves, 3&9. 

Ophthalmia, remitting, caseof, 3¢2. 

Ossian’s poems, anecdote rel. to, 
142. 

Ovarian Dropsy, case of, 299. 


Its 


P 

Palermo, account of, 167. 

Palm, on a new genus of, 536. 

Panrard, M., anecdote of, 530. 

Pantaioon, See Masks. 

Paper-currencg, tracts rel. to, 171. 
Amount of, in 1807, 8, 9, and 
10., (74. 

Parkinson, Mr., on diseased LAp- 
pendix Vermiformis, 299+ 

Parturition, difficult, case of, 299. 

Patras, account of, 4. Dinner of 
a Greek of rank situated in the ~ 
neighbourhood of, 348. 

Paulicians, obs. on tnat sect, 197. 

Pearson, Dr., on the matter of 
the Bronchial glands, 158. 

Peter, St., discussion whether he 
was Bishop of Rome, 259. 

Phil:p, Dr., on an affection of the 
organs of respiration, 302. 

Pinkney, General, his respectable 
character, 255. 

Piron, M. anecdotes of, 522. 

Plagiary, that term oddly applied, 
525: ; , 

Plane trees, Oriental and Occi- 
dental, obs. on, 88. 

Planets, See Lagrange. See Burck- 
hardt. 

Planting, obs. on, 85. 
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Platea, remarks on the field of 
battle of, 347. 

Poet’s tomb, verses on, 189. 

Poisson, M., an extraordinary 
young mathematician, 539. 


Pond, Wir., on the summer and . 


winter solstices of 1812 and 
1$13, and Catalogues of fixed 
stars, 151, 152. 
Pope Benedict 1V., anecd. of, 517. 
Popes, obs. on the character and 
conduct of, 39. 53. 259. 
Population,of Argos, 8. Of Milan, 
35. Of Scotland, 135. Of 
Messina, 169. Offs Quebec, 
&ce. 244. Of New York, 248. 
Of Charlestown, 249. Of 
Loannina, 338. 
Poussielgue, M., his letter to the 
Directory from Egypt, 493. 
Powers, essay on, 29. 
Predestination, obs. on, 95. 
Prepositions English, obs, on,304. 
Property, real and personal, ob- 
servations on laws rel. to, 67. 
Punctuation, remarks on, 307. 
Pyrometry, essay on, 538. 


Quantities, arbitrary, on the varia- 


tion of, 543. 544. 
Quebec, account of, 239. 


R | 
Ramond, M., his 3d mem. on the 
measurement of heights, 543. 
Red face, remarks on that com- 

plaint, 379. 
Reformation, the, on its causes, in- 
fluence, &c., 261—264 
Religion, obs. on establishments 


of, 425: 


_ Religions, of Europe, sketchof, 17. 


Remains, organic, found near 
Brentford, 157. 

Respiration, organs of, on an af- 
fection of, 302. 

Rheumatism, chronic, case of, 302. 

Romances, Greek, essays on, 460. 

Rome, see of, obs. on its preten- 
sfons to apostolic origin and 
general domination, 53. 259. 

Rose, verses on the last Rose of 
Summer, i85. Ode to, 530. 
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Rouelle, M.,. account.of, 525. © . * 
Rousseau, o.. anecdotes of, 524. me 
Russia, its circumn i 


ating eX- 
pedition, and embassy to Japas, 


I14—125. 275—mas8. ‘ 
S 
Sachalin, obs. on the coast of, 285. 7 


St. Lawrence, scenery on the 
banks of that river, 243. 

St. Lucia, its great insalubrity, * 

Saline substance from Mount 
Vesuvius, obs. on, 162. 

Satisfaction, observations on the 
doctrine of, 332. 

Scabies, or itch, obs. on, 377. 

Schiller, rem. on his dramas, 269. 
Compared with Goéthe, 272. 

Scilly Islands, account of, 139. 

Scindiah, or Seendhiya, the Mah- 
ratta chief, character of, 397. 

Scotland, provisions for the clergy 
of, 134. Population and size 
of, 135. Its grand canal, 136. 

Self, obs. on the propensity to 
magnify the idea of self, 405. 

Sextant, reflecting, report on, 541. 

Shamrock, verses in praise of, 184. 

Sheep, on a variety of, 75. 

Ships, registered, in the British % 
dominions, in 1805, 176. 

Shipwreck, See Life-preservers. 

Sicily, its deficiency of roads, 165. 
Observations on the inhabitants 
of, ib. On its metropolis, 167. 

Sight, near and distant, observa- 
tions on, 70. 77: 

Slave-trade, yet practised, 326. 
Obs. on, as remaining to the 
French, 329. 

Small-pox, treatment of, among 
the negroes, 487. 

Smithson, Mr., on Ulmin, 73. On 
a saline substance, 162. 

Solstices, See Pond. 

Speaking, public, rules for, 392. 

Splenitis, on the cure of, 301. 

Squalus Maximus, additional ob- 

servation. 160. 

Stars, fixed, catalogues of, 152. 

Strata, obs. on, 228-235. | 

Sulphur, on the alcohol of, 1598 
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Tarshish sidl@phir, obs. on the 
position of, 215. 

Taylor, the learned, of Norwich, 
‘account of, 367. 

Telescope, See Kater. 

Testament, Secret, of the Athe- 
nians, letter respecting, 455. 

Testicle, diseased, case of, 299. 

Tetzel, hisscandalous traffic in 
Indulgences, 265. 

Thebes, its decayed state, 343. 

Tonstls, diseased, on a methed of 
tying, 299. 

Trent, Council of, observations on 
its results, 58. 

Trimmer, Mr., on organic re- 
mains near Brentford, 157. 

Tripolizza described, 3. 

Troud, cbservations on, 349. 

Truth, epigram on, 522. 

Turin, its university preferred to 
‘that of Geneva, 38. 

Turner, Dr., his letter to Dr. 
Charlett, 367. 


V and U 
Vauquelin, M., on animal mucus, 
535- hae aa 
Vegetables, inquiry into their 


ower of sensation, 45. On 
the growth of, 536, 537. 
Ventenat, M., account of, 533. 
Verbs, irregular, obs. on, 305. 
Verses, amatory, specimen of, 
146. From the Irish and 
Scotish melodies, 184—190. 
From Gustavus Vasa, 2,1. 
To an illegitimate child, 310. 
To a lady, 431. 
Vesuvius, Mount, on a 
substance from, 162. 
V igilantius, a presbyter of the 
church in the sth century, his 
work lost, 197. 


saline 


» 


Villoison, M., memoir of, 457. 

Ulin, observations On, 73. 

Voltaire, anecd: of, §22, 523,524. 

Ureters, on the muscles of, 301. 

Urine, on the influence of alka- 
lies and acids on, 160. 

Vulcano Islands, in thé Pacific 
Ocean, observations on their 
supposed existence, 275. 


Ww 

Waldenses, on the origin of, 200. 

Waldo, Peter, an account of ib. 

Ware, Mr., on near and distant 
sight, 70% 776 

Washington Islands, or Marquesas, 
account of, 115. 

Water, on the effects of subter- 
raneous currents of. 233. 

Werner, observations on his drama- 
tic writings, 273. 

West Indies, medical hints to per- 
sons newly arrived there, 485. 

Whale, See Squalus. 

Wild, Henry, account of, 367. 


' Wines, on the distillation of, 534. 


Wires, on drawing them extremely 
fine, 77. 

Wolf, early habits of, 49. 

Wollaston, Dr., on the elementary 
particles of crystals, 7z. On 
freezing at adistance, 73. On 
drawing fine wires, 77. Ona 
single-leas micrometer, 78. 

Wolsey, See Cavendish. 

Wood-stone, on the production of, 
222. 


Y 
Yarrow, in the county of Sel- 
kirk, account of, and of Mary 
Scott, ‘ the Flower of Yar- 
row,” 38. 


Yelloly, Dr., on a case of Anws- 


thesia, 3c0. 
York, LD. of, afterward James Bi. 
- shipwrecked in his passage te 
Scotland, 3%4. 
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